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INTRODUCTION. 



Tradition, from time immemorial, has pointed out 
a bay in the island of Malta as the scene of St. Paul's 
shipwreck. It has never been known by any other 
name than " Gala di S. Paolo," or St. Paul's Bay. 
There is no mode of perpetuating the memory of 
events more effectual than that of naming places 
after them ; but, although we can scarcely have a 
stronger case of traditional evidence than the pre- 
sent, in the following inquiry I attach no weight 
to it whatever. I do not even assume the authen- 
ticity of the narrative of the voyage and shipwreck 
contained in the Acts of the Apostles, but scruti- 
nise St. Luke's account of the voyage precisely as 
I would those of Baffin or Middleton*, or of any 
antient voyage of doubtful authority, or involving 

* At the commencement of this century the accounts of 
those two navigators were held to be apocryphal, and their dis- 
coveries expunged from our maps ; but in both cases their ve- 
racity has been established by the same process to which I am 
subjecting the account of St. Luke : the localities have been 
examined by subsequent visitors, and found to agree with the 
narratives. 
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points on which controversies have been raised. 
A searching comparison of the narrative, with the 
localities where the events so circumstantially re- 
lated are said to have taken place, with the aids 
which recent advances in our knowledge of the 
geography and the navigation of the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean supply, accounts for evory 
transaction — clears up every difficulty — and ex- 
hibits an agreement so perfect in all its parts as to 
admit but of one explanation, namely, that it is a 
narrative of real events, written by one personally 
engaged in them, and that the tradition respecting 
the locality is true. 

Although many volumes have been written upon 
a question connected with this voyage, namely, 
whether St. Paul was wrecked at Malta or Meleda 
in the Adriatic, I am not aware that any such 
comparison as the one I am about to attempt 
has yet been made * ; none, indeed, could have 
been made with success in the hitherto imperfect 
state of our knowledge of the geography of the 
I^evant, and of the ships and seamanship of the 

* Boy sen, " De difficili Pauli Itinere," with a promising title, 
throws no light on the subject. Major Rennel's paper, " On 
the Voyage and Place of Shipwreck of St. Paul " {Archaologia, 
vol. xxi.), belongs to the series of works on the controversy 
above alluded to. He had no personal knowledge of the sup- 
posed locality, and therefore had to contend with imaginary 
difficulties. It is written with that caution and candour which 
distinguishes him. The conclusion he has arrived at is, as might 
be expected, that Malta was the scene of the shipwreck. 
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antients. For all purposes of minute comparison, 
our acquaintance with either of these subjects was 
worse than useless, and only calculated to mislead. 
Nothing, for instance, could be more erroneous 
than the charts of the south coast of Crete, where 
so many events of importance to the right under- 
standing of the occurrences of the voyage took 
place, or of Malta, where it terminated in ship- 
wreck.* 

Had the geographers of former days been con- 
tented, without filling up conjecturally the spaces 
in their maps, about which they were ignorant, 
or only given us " elephants instead of towns," 
we should have had but little reason to complain ; 
but they more frequently did the very reverse, and 
gave us towns instead of elephants. In one of the 
French Admiralty charts of 1738, the southern 
promontory of Crete, iiow called Cape Matala, and 
the great bight (the Gulf of Messara) to the west 
of it, are altogether omitted, and the line of the 
coast represented as nearly straight. On the other 
hand, Sanson, in his great map of Crete f, "E 

* Dr. Bloomfield, in his " Recensio Synoptica," refers to the 
map of Malta of Cluverius, for the spit of land which forms 
the place where two seas meet (tottov dida\a<r<rov). The spit, or 
" ness," is evidently the present site of Valetta ; but the map 
has scarcely any resemblance to Malta. 

t Appended to " Meursii Creta," Opera, iii. 143. In Dap- 
per's map {Description de VArchipeL p. 385.) there is neither 
cape nor bight. Fair Havens and the city of Lasea are placed 
at the east end of Crete ; and Claudos (the island of Claud a), 

A 4 
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Conatibus Geographicis," as it is entitkd, exhibits 
projections and indentations where none really exist; 
and in particular he has represented an extensive 
promontory in the centre of the Gulf of Messara, 
upon which he has placed the town of Assos, evi- 
dently for the purpose of accommodating his Geo- 
graphy to the narrative of St. Luke; so that, 
whether we translate the word "a<r<rov*' ( Acts, xxvii. 
13.) into " Assos," as it is rendered in the Vulgate, 
or " close by," as in the English translation, we are 
sure that the account and map will agree with 
each other. 

Kecent surveys have, however, corrected these 
errors, and furnished us with a correct outline of 
the coasts of Crete.* The soundings are not yet 
filled in ; but this is immaterial in the earlier pro- 
ceedings of St. Paul and his companions. At Malta, 
where we require to know not only the outline and 
peculiar features of the coast, but the soundings 
and nature of the bottom, we have Captain Smyth's 
chart of the island, and, above all, his plan of 

according to the longitude of Ptolemy, at the opposite ex- 
tremity. 

* The British survey now carrying on has not yet extended 
to the south coast of Candia. I am, however, assured by offi- 
cers engaged in it that the coast lines of the late French Ad- 
miralty chart are extremely accurate. I have accordingly made 
use of it in the chart of the south coast of Crete ; I have also 
used it in that part of the general chart of the voyage which 
lies to the east of long. 24°, the meridian where Captain 
Smyth's chart of the " western division of the Mediterranean 
Sea" terminates. 
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St. Paul's Bay, to a scale of 8-6 inches to the mile*, 
which leave nothing to be desired with regard to 
the hydrography of this part of the voyage. 

Next in importance to a correct knowledge of 
the geography is that of the peculiarities of antient 
navigation ; but there is no department of classical 
antiquity about which we are so much in the dark. 
I have not met with any modern author on the 
subject who has not left it more obscure than he 
found it, chiefly from a want of practical know- 
ledge of the science.f Translators and commen- 
tators have necessarily had recourse to the writings 

* I question if modern science has ever done more to confirm 
an antient author than Captain Smyth's survey of St. Paul's 
Bay has done in the present case. The soundings alone would 
have furnished a conclusive test of the truth of the narrative. 
To the common reader, the mention of twenty fathoms and fif- 
teen fathoms indicates nothing more than the decreasing depth 
which every ship experiences in approaching the land; but when 
we come to consider the number of conditions which must be 
fulfilled in both instances where the depth is mentioned, in 
order to make the chart and narrative agree, we must admit 
that a perfect agreement cannot be accidental. I refer the 
reader for the details of the coincidences to the Narrative of 
the Voyage ; and take this opportunity of acknowledging the 
kindness with which Captain Smyth allows me to copy his 
chart, and at the same time of stating his approbation of the 
manner in which I have reduced it, to illustrate this work. 

t M. Jal, author of a late work entitled " Archaeologie 
Navale," and Captain Beechey, R. N., are to be excepted from 
this last remark ; but M. Jal is rather a mediaeval than a clas- 
sical antiquary ; and Captain Beechey's remarks on antient 
ships, appended to his travels in Africa, are avowedly taken 
from Potter. His observations on the rate of sailing of antient 
ships are, however, valuable, and I have availed myself of them. 
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of authors who have treated de re navali antiqua 
as authorities ; and the consequence is, that there is 
scarcely a single nautical term in the narrative 
which is correctly rendered, and even when one 
is, the reader has no certainty that the meaning 
is the right one, for he will rarely find two com- 
mentators agreed in opinion respecting it. 

We are not, however, to suppose that men of 
learning and research offer conjectures at random ; 
all of them have some grounds to go upon, and it 
is only by testing their conclusions by a careful 
examination of the data upon which they rest 
them, and by rejecting such as we can prove to 
be erroneous, that we can hope to arrive at the 
true explanation of the terms. This I have at- 
tempted ; but I found it a work of much greater 
labour than I anticipated. Even the verification of 
quotations is anything but an easy task ; we often 
meet with errors in the references, and every an- 
tient author has not a verbal index to guide us in 
searching for passages. 

But it is not enough to discover the passages, 
or even to assure ourselves, from the context, that 
we understand the meaning of the author; we must, 
by comparing him with other authorities, satisfy 
ourselves that he understood what he was writing 
about, and is correct in his terminology. Those 
who trust implicitly to antient authors will not 
infrequently be led into error, particularly where 
the object is to arrive at the meaning of tech- 
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nical expressions. The antient scholiasts and 
lexicographers, and writers de omnibus rebus like 
Julius Pollux and Isidore of Seville, cannot always 
be right in their explanations, and I should con- 
sider inferences drawn from their works of little 
value, unless supported by independent collateral 
evidence. But if caution be requisite with regard 
to the writings of the antients, it is still more so 
with regard to the engravings of representations 
of antient ships on coins, marbles, and pictures. 
To the nautical antiquary the engraved figures, 
particularly of coins, are of little value, except to 
guide him to the originals. 

It has been my object, in every instance where 
it was in my power, to get at the best evidence. 
I cannot accuse myself of want of industry in the 
research, and I have been placed in circumstances 
in some respects peculiarly favourable for prose- 
cuting it. 

A winter's residence in Malta afforded me ample 
opportunities for a personal examination of the 
localities. In the ships of war stationed there, I 
could consult with skilful and scientific seamen, 
familiar with the navigation of the Levant, an ad- 
vantage I did not fail to avail myself of; and as it 
is my object to put my readers in possession of my 
authorities, I have never scrupled to name them. 
In the Knights' Library I had access to an exten- 
sive collection of works, printed and manuscript, 
on the controversy as to the scene of the ship- 
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wreck, on the hydrography of the Mediterranean, 
and on local and classical antiquities. The follow- 
ing summer I spent on the Continent, and devoted 
my time almost exclusively to the investigation, 
with the advantages which the museums and li- 
braries of Naples, Florence, Lausanne, and Paris 
afforded. Since my return, I have continued it with 
the advantages our own country possesses, •parti- 
cularly in the libraries and medal rooms of the 
British Museum and Eecords of the Admiralty*, 
and with a private library which I may term rich 
in early sea voyages, formed in a great measure 
for the purpose of illustrating geographical and 
nautical antiquities, and with the means of testing 
experimentally the soundness of my conjectures as 
to the internal arrangements of antient ships. 

It is not enough, however, to be placed in a 
position favourable for observation, in order to 
arrive at just conclusions: we must also know 
"what to observe" and " how to observe;" but the 
power of doing so with advantage depends in a 
great measure upon practice, and I think it is due 
to the reader to state, that none of the channels 
into which my inquiries on the subject have 
branched are altogether new to me. I have, in 
the first place, endeavoured to identify the locality 

* It will be seen that the record of the proceedings of a 
court-martial on the officers of a frigate wrecked in St. PauVs 
Bay, furnished very important information, bearing directly on 
the subject. 
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of a shipwreck which took place eighteen centuries 
ago. An attempt to do this would be of little 
value, unless the geological changes to which sea 
coasts are liable, which may or must have occurred 
in the interval, are taken into account. Now, it 
so happens that this is a department of geology 
which I have been engaged many years in inves- 
tigating. 

In like manner, it would be hardly possible 
to reconstruct the history of a sea voyage out 
of such scattered and fragmentary notices as we 
find in the narrative of St. Luke, without some 
practical knowledge of navigation and seamanship. 
My knowledge of these subjects is only that of an 
amateur, yet a yacht sailor of more than thirty 
years' standing can scarcely fail to have acquired 
some skill in those principles of nautical science 
which are common to all times, although he may 
not always express them in the appropriate lan- 
guage of the quarter-deck. I find, at all events, 
the knowledge I have thus acquired enables me to 
consult my nautical friends with advantage. But 
nautical skill, whether original or borrowed, will 
not tell us how Greek and Roman vessels, so dif- 
ferent from the modems in rigging and construc- 
tion, should be managed under given circumstances. 
Here, also, former pursuits come to my aid. 
Nautical antiquities have long been a favourite 
study, and not a little practical experience in 
planning, building, and altering vessels, has given 
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me definite notions both of external form and 
internal capabilities, whilst the opportunity of test- 
ing my conclusions by experiment, and the success 
of those I have made, gives me confidence in their 
accuracy. 

I have felt some hesitation in dwelling upon 
the advantages I possess for conducting such in- 
quiries with success, which are in a certain degree 
personal, and I turn with satisfaction to those I have 
derived from recent antiquarian discoveries, from 
the pictures and marbles exhumed at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, and especially from the discovery of 
the inventories of the Athenian fleet, which were 
excavated at the Piraeus, in 1834. These last are 
inscribed upon marble tables : they have been pub- 
lished by Professor Bockh, of Berlin, well known for 
his researches on Attic antiquities, and his great 
collection of Greek inscriptions. Nothing can be 
more satisfactory than the manner in which he 
has edited these important fragments. 

He has, in the first place printed the tables in 
inscription characters. He has next printed them 
in the common Greek type, with the lacunae filled 
up conjecturally within brackets, as far as that 
could be done with tolerable certaiuty, and he has 
accompanied them with notes and preliminary 
dissertations.* It will be seen that I frequently 

♦ The title of the work is, " Urkunden liber das Seewesen 
des Attischen Staates hergestellt und erlautert von August 
Bockh,** 8vo, Ber. 1840: t. e. Archives of the Navy of the Attic 
States. I have quoted them as " Attic Tables.'* 
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dissent from his nautical inferences, but this differ- 
ence of opinion by no means lessens my sense of 
the care and fidelity with which he has executed 
his editorial labours. These tables contain, in the 
most authentic form, much information on nautical 
matters, calculated to throw light on difficult and 
unexplained passages, both in the sacred and pro- 
fane writers of antiquity. 

We are also indebted to M. Jal for having 
brought forward, in his "Archaeologie Navale," some 
important documents respecting the shipping of 
the middle ages. They furnish a valuable link 
connecting the modem and antient nautical lan- 
guage, which I have not failed to avail myself of. 

If, therefore, I have succeeded in clearing up 
unexplained passages in the sacred historians, or 
other antient writers, my success must be ascribed, 
in a great measure, to discoveries unknown to the 
authors who preceded me in the same lines of 
inquiry. 

My original intention was to have confined 
myself to the illustration of St. Paul's voyage, and 
that the work should have been, in the strictest 
sense of the word, a monograph ; that my anti- 
quarian researches should have been confined to 
the wheat ships of Alexandria, and my critical 
researches to the nautical style of St. Luke. I 
could not, however, in searching for evidence re- 
garding the merchant ships of the antients, avoid 
noticing that which regarded the war galleys also, 
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and I could not resist the temptation of attempting 
a solution of what Dr. Arnold has called " an indis- 
coverable problem/' * namely, the internal arrange- 
ment of the rowers. 

1 have also extended my inquiries respecting the 
writings of St. Luke much beyond my original 
intention. In comparing his nautical style with 
that of other authors, antient and modem, I was 
led to a minute examination of his account of the 
miracle of stilling the tempest on the Lake of Gen- 
nesareth, as compared with those given of the same 
event in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

"With this view I copied them out in the original 
in parallel columns, placing St. Luke's account, 
which it was my object to elucidate, in the centre. 
After repeated transcriptions, I succeeded in adjust- 
ing them so as to exhibit at a glance its relation 
to each of the other two. The results of this com- 
parison were to me unexpected, but in the highest 
degree interesting and satisfactory. I found 1 had 
unintentionally been led to place in juxta-position 
the passages which were, perhaps, of all others 
best calculated to show us what were the authorities 
which St. Luke had made use of in this part of his 
Gospel. In the parallel passages of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, we have all the data, and nothing 
but the data, which he has employed. There is 
here no disturbing cause to perplex us, such as the 

* Roman Hist. Hi. 572. 
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employment of authorities whidh have perished, or 
of information procured by personal inquiry. We 
are thus introduced, as it were, into his study. We 
see the two rolls from which he composed his nar- 
rative open before us. One of these, which is in 
Greek, is the Gospel according to St. Matthew ; the 
other is in the language of the country (Syro- 
Ghaldaic, or Aramaic, called by the fathers Hebrew). 
The original employed by St. Luke, it is true, is no 
longer extant, but we have what 1 believe to be a 
dose and literal translation of it in the Gospel of 
St. Mark. 

By thus placing the writings of the first three 
Evangelists in a new point of view, and emplojdng 
a new instrument of examination, if I may be al- 
lowed the expression, I cannot help thinking that 
I have succeeded in throwing new light on the 
origin of their Gospels. I say, a new instrument 
of examination : for it was the contrast between the 
kmdsmanlike style in which St. Matthew describes 
the storm and its effects, and the accurate but 
provincial style of the fisherman of the lake ap- 
parent in St. Mark's account, and the equally 
accurate but less provincial and more historical 
style in which St. Luke, in a narrative evidently 
constructed from the other two, relates the same 
occurrence, which first arrested my attention. This 
led me to examine into the nature of the connection 
of the accounts given of this miracle by St. Luke 
and St. Mark. The conclusion at which I arrived 
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was, that St. Mark is the translator of a contem- 
porary account by an eye-witness, and that St. Luke 
has based his account of the miracle, not upon 
St. Mark's translation, but upon this original nar- 
rative, supplying some particulars from St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel in Greek. 

An important question here presented itself: if 
St. Mark be a translator, whom did he translate ? 
The answer which I have endeavoured to establish, 
both by internal and external evidence, I give in 
the words of Papias and other antient fathers: 
"Mark is the translator of Peter" (Mapxog ip[a^' 
psuTTig TlsTporj)y not, as some of those writers have, 
as I think erroneously supposed, that he was the 
translator of what St. Peter remembered and dic- 
tated at a distance of years, but that a considerable 
part of St. Mark's Gospel is a translation* of an ac- 
count of the transactions in which St. Peter was 
personally engaged, written by St. Peter himself 
upon the spot, immediately after the events took 
place which he has recorded. 

Since writing the above, I have seen some re- 
marks on this subject by the translator * of Schleier- 
macher's " Critical Essay on the Gospel of St. Luke," 
in which he points out the importance of examining 
it in every point of view, and anticipates the pro- 
bability that the right clew may thus be discovered. 
He says: — 

" That a {nroblem so complicated may not yet have l)een 

* I believe Dr. Thirlwall, now Bishop of St. David's. 
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viewed from every possible side ; and, therefore, that the right 
clew may still be discovered, is not in itself improbable." * 

Now, independently of all the proofs which I have 
brought forward in support of iny view of the 
authorship of the original documents, and the use 
which has been made of them by St. Luke, I can- 
not help thinking that I have got possession of the 
right clew, when I feel the ground so firm under 
me — when I feel that in every step I have taken, 
difficulties have disappeared — when I feel assured 
that I am not wandering amongst the mists of 
myths, legends, or early traditions, but amidst the 
clear light of the best of all historical evidence, that 
of the contemporary accounts of the persons actually 
engaged in the transactions which they have re- 
corded. 

Although it does not come within the plan of 
this work to discuss the bearing of the conclusions 
I have arrived at, on the question of the genuine- 
ness or authenticity of the writings of St. Luke, 
there is one remark which, as it depends on the 
peculiarities of the nautical style of the Acts of the 
Apostles, I wish here to make. That style, as I 
shall have occasion more than once to observe, 
though accurate, is unprofessional. No sailor would 
have written in a style so little like that of a saUor} 
no man not a sailor could have written a narrative 
of a sea voyage so consistent in all its parts, unless 
from actual observation. This peculiarity of style 

* Introduction, p. xxii. 
a 2 
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is to me, in itself, a demonstration that the narrative 
of the voyage is an account of real events, written 
by an eyewitness. A similar remark may be made 
<m the geographical details. They must have been 
taken from actual observation, for the geographical 
knowledge of the age was not such as to enable a 
writer to be so minutely accurate in any other way. 

There is one objection to the locality assigned 
by the Maltese tradition as the scene of the ship- 
wreck, which meets us at the very threshold of our 
inquiry, anld which it is necessary to obviate in a 
work which aims at exhausting the subject. It is 
maintained by Gior^, Bryant, Falconcr^and others, 
that it did not take place at Malta at all, but at 
Meleda, in the GuK of Venice, an island which was 
antiently known by the same name as Malta, 
namely, Melita. 

But for the above-mentioned reason, I should 
liave been much inclined to have noticed this ob- 
jection very briefly, thinking, with Joseph Scaliger, 
" That it would not deserve to be confuted, if 
it had not had supporters."* But when I find 
it adopted by modern commentators f and bio- 
graphers |, and read such passages as the sub- 
joined §, I feel called upon to subject the argu- 

♦ *' Haec ridicula opinio, si non sectatores nacta esset, indigna 
erat qii» yel eonfutaretar.^ — De EmendaiioneTemporumy p. 536. 

t Dr, Valpy, in his edition of the New Testament 

X Chalmers's Biog. Diet art " Bryant" 

§ " On sait bien aajoord^hui, ^ ne plus en douter, que c'est 
nie de Meleda dans la Mer Adriatique, sur la c6te de la Dal- 
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ments by which it is supported to a minute and 
sifting examination. This I have attempted to do, 
following the reasoning of Bryant and Falconer, as 
best known in this country. I have not, however, 
left any of the arguments of foreign writers on the 
subject, who have adopted the same side of the 
question, unnoticed or unanswered. 

Jordanhill, 12th March, 1848. 



matie, et qui faisait autrefois partie de la r^publique de Raguse, 
ou St. Paul fit naufrage." — Corresp, de Bar. Zach, ix. 78. 

^^ The most celebrated treatise with which we are acquainted 
is that of Mr. Bryant, who has defended his opinion at great 
length with all his usual learning, and more than his usual 
judgment, and in the general opinion, I believe, has been sup- 
posed to have established his position.^ — TovmsefuTs New Tes* 
iamenty arranged in Chronological Order^ ii. 445. 

*^ The course of this voyage, related Acts xxvii., in which the 
Apostle was shipwrecked on the island of Melita, Acts xxviii. 1., 
has been mistaken by the first geographers and commentators, 
and their maps of it erroneously constructed, in consequence of 
the vulgar error that the island in question was the African 
Melita or Malta, instead of the Adriatic Melita or Meleda. This 
correction of the received geography we owe to the sagacious 
Bryant ; and it has recently been established with much learn- 
ing and ability by a layman, in a dissertation on this voyage, 
Oxford, 1817, the ingenious Dr. Falconer, the physician of Bath, 
who has furnished a correcter map of the voyage." — Hales, 
Chronologyy iv. 406. 

** This (Malta) is not the Melita where St. Paul was wrecked." 
— Lord Lindsaj/s Letters from Egypt and the Holy Land, 
i. 19. 
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The background is taken from the view page 102., and the 
ship from the following authorities : — 

♦ Mr. Smartly's name, and that of hU father, hate been printed by mis- 
take " Hartley *• at page 65. 
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about longitude 249 £. ; from thence the course must have 
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8d. ** St. PauPs Bay." By Capt. Smyth, R.N., F.B.S. page 88. 
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5 inches, to suit the size of the volume. The three parallel 
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from Clauda must have been from the time the crew be- 
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NOTICES 



LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ST. LUKE. 



St. Luke, the companion of St. Paul, and historian 
of the voyage, was, by the concurring voice of 
antiquity, a native of Antioch. Eusebius says that 
he was by birth an Antiochean*, and Jerome that 
he was " a physician of Antioch, as his writings 
show." f If this reason, given by Jerome, refers to 
his country, and not to his profession, he probably 
alludes to some peculiarities of idiom, and we can 
easily understand that an author, who lived at a 
time when the language was still spoken, and who 
wrote on the Cilicisms of St. Paul, could detect 
Antiocheanisms in the language of St. Luke ; but 
there are other indications in his writings, not de- 

* AovKag ^c to fuy yevog tav rutv air' Avrioxeiag. — Hist. Eccl. 
lib. iii., cap. 4. 

t " Lucas medicus Antiochensis ut ejus scripta indicant." — 
Opera, i. 280. 
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2 NOTICES OF THE LIFE 

pending upon idiomatical expression, which seem 
to prove that he was an Antiochean. The first 
which I can find is in his enumeration of the seven 
deacons (Acts, vi. 5.). He stops to tells us that 
Nicolas was " a proselyte of Antioch." As he does 
not mention the country of any of the others, or 
indeed say a word about any of them, except 
Stephen, whose martyrdom he was about* to re- 
cord, the notice appears to be dictated by national 
feeling. 

From the manner in which he relates the events 
which took place at Antioch, when the early disciples 
visited it after the persecution which arose about 
Stephen (Acts,xi. 19.), I think it extremely probable 
that he was resident there at the time. He never, in- 
deed, mentions himself, but every touch in his repre- 
sentation shows Antioch in the foreground. The 
men of Cyprus and Cyrene come to (sia-e^Qopres) 
Antioch (xi. 20.); Barnabas goes from it (e^ijxflg) to 
Tarsus (ver. 25.), and brings Saul to Antioch. Pro- 
phets come from Jerusalem to Antioch (ver. 26, 27.); 
relief is sent to the brethren in Judea, by Barnabas 
and Saul (ver. 30.) ; and after narrating the perse- 
cutions of Herod, and his death, he tells us, without 
any preface, that Barnabas and Saul returned from 
Jerusalem (xii. 25.). This is the language of a 
man writing at Antioch, or at least with Antioch 
uppermost in his thoughts. 

There are also minute circumstances mentioned 
in connexion with Antioch, which are such as would 
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be noticed by an eye-witness only. Thus, he men- 
tions the places from whence the disciples came, 
and distinguishes those who addressed the Jews, 
from those who addressed the Grecians. He also 
mentions the names of certain Antiocheans, men of 
consequence, no doubt, in their own city, but never 
heard of elsewhere. All this points to the con- 
clusion that he was connected with that city. 

We have better evidence as to his profession. 
There can be little doubt but that it is he who is 
mentioned by St. Paul, as " Luke, the beloved 
physician" (Coloss. iv. 14.). Eusebius, in the 
above-cited passage, adds that he was a physician ; 
and Jerome, in stating the same thing, refers to 
ecclesiastical historians as his authorities.* This 
testimony is fully confirmed by the internal evi- 
dence furnished by his writings. Medical men, fa- 
miliar with the writings of the Greek physicians, 
have observed, that when he mentions diseases, both 
in his Gospel and in the Acts, he generally uses the 
appropriate medical terms.f 

In the narrative of the voyage, as well as in the 
comparison I have hereafter to make of his writings 
with those of the first two evangelists, I shall have 

* Triv he trriirrrifiriy larpos, — Euseb. ubi supra. 

" Evangelistam Lucam tradunt ecclesiae tractatores medicinas 
artis fuisse scientissimum." — Com, in Isaiam, cap. 3. 

t See Freind, Historia Medicinae, p.' 438. See also an ex- 
cellent paper by Mr. J. K. Walker, on the medical style of St, 
Luke, Gent. Mag., June 1841, p. 585. 
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4 NOTICES OF THE LIFE 

frequent occasion to notice instances of this charac- 
teristic of his style. 

We have no means of knowing more of his per- 
sonal history till he joined St. Paul. He speaks in 
the first person plural for the first time when the 
apostle, after parting from Barnabas, came to 
Troas (Acts, xvi. 10.). I am, however, of opinion 
that he joined him at a much earlier period, and 
accompanied him in the journey which he made 
with Barnabas, narrated in Acts, xiii. and xiv. I 
infer this from the circumstantiality with which it 
is related. He tells us, in the first place, that they 
went to Seleucia (xiii. 4.), but nothing is said as to 
what happened there. Now, this is exactly the 
way he speaks when we know that he actually 
was with St. Paul on his journey (see xvi. 11.) ; 
at Salamis nothing happens except that they 
preached to the Jews ; but as they appear to have 
done this constantly, it would scarcely have been 
mentioned, had the author not been present. They 
afterwards proceed to Paphos, which is at the oppo- 
site end of the island of Cyprus from Salamis, hence 
the propriety of the word " SisX3oj/rs^" (xiii. 6.), 
"passing ihrough^^ it, naturally used by one who had 
made the journey. At Paphos the notices of the 
particular species of blindness with which Elymas 
was afiected "ap^Xu^ * xai <r;«oro^," and the groping 

* Gralen, who wrote after the time of St. Luke, states that a 
certain disorder of the eye is called axXvc. See Mr. Walker's 
paper above quoted. 
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for assistance, mark at once the physician and 
the eye-witness. The whole of this journey is 
described with the same degree of circumstan- 
tiality which St. Luke invariably uses when we 
know he was present, and which renders it more 
than probable that he accompanied the apostle. He 
appears to have remained at Antioch after his 
return (xiv. 26.), till Paul and Silas finally left it 
(xv. 40.). There is nothing in the account of the 
journey which Paul and Barnabas made to Jerusa- 
lem to indicate that he accompanied them. He 
tells us, indeed, that they passed through Phenice 
and Samaria, where we do not hear of any thing 
being done; but it is probable that he attended 
them so far, for he informs us that they were 
" brought on their way by the Church " (xv. 3.). 

After St. Paul left Antioch, St. Luke appears to 
have proceeded to Troas, where the apostle meets 
him ; and here it escapes from him that he was en- 
gaged along with St. Paul in preaching the Gospel, 
for he gathers from St. Paul's vision, that "the 
Lord called ils to preach," &c. (xvi. 10.) From 
Troas he accompanies the apostle to Philippi. The 
circumstantiality with which he relates this short 
voyage is peculiarly characteristic of his mode of 
writing when he was actually present, and forms a 
strong contrast with the manner in which he de- 
scribes the previous journey of St. Paul (xvi- 6, 7, 8. ) ; 
and not less characteristic of his style is the correct 
nautical language which he employs. He tells us, 

B 3 
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that " weighing * from Troas, they ran straight^ to 
Samothracia^ and the next day to Philippi ; . • . . 
and we were in that city several days, and on the 
Sabbath we went out of the city by a river side^ 
where prayer was wont to be made^^ &c. We do 
not require here to be told that the author was 
present. 

At this city St. Luke probably remained till the 
apostle rejoined him at the end of several years. 
He again accompanies St. Paul, and relates their sub- 
sequent voyages with the same circumstantiality, and 
in the same appropriate terms, which he had used in 
the previous narration. In the former voyage from 
Troas to Philippi, he only takes two, or, at most, 
three days. On his return he takes five ; but a sin- 
gle word explains the cause of the difference in the 
quick passage — they " ran straight," or with a fair 
wind. From this time we can trace every day's wort 
in their voyage through the islands of the jEgean 
Sea. At Patara, where they change ship, the ship in 
which they embark is said to be (Sia^spoiv, xxi. 2.) 
crossing over, in the present tense, as if taken from 
a journal written during the voyage. The notice 
of Cyprus, ava<pausursg^ the raising it up in appear- 
ance, is in the graphic language of an eye-witness, 
and of one familiar with the phraseology of seamen, 

* See note on avayto in the voyage. 

t Bvdv^pofirjffafievy ran straight. To "r«»,"in ancient as in 
modern language, evidently meant to sail before the wind. 
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.who, in their own language, appear to raise the 
land in approaching it. 

From the time of the arrival of St. Paul and his 
companions at Csesarea, there is no notice with 
which we can connect the proceedings of St. Luke, 
till he embarked with St. Paul on his voyage 
to Italy. It is supposed, with much probability, 
that it was during this period that he wrote his 
Gospel. 

There are certain peculiarities in the style of St. 
Luke, as a narrator of nautical events, which it is 
of the utmost importance to attend to, because a 
knowledge of them throws light, not only upon 
the voyages he has recorded in the Acts, but upon 
several passages in his Gospel, and even upon the 
sources of the Gospel itself. 

The diflference in the manner of describing such 
events by seamen and by landsmen is too obvious 
to require remark; but there is a third class of 
authors, who are, properly speaking, neither seamen 
nor landsmen — I mean men who, for some cause 
or other, have been much at sea, who understand 
what they are describing, and who, from their 
living and being in constant intercourse with the 
officers of the ship, necessarily acquire the use of 
the technical language of seamen. An attentive 
examination of St. Luke's writings shows us that it 
is to this class of authors that he belongs. How 
he acquired that correct knowledge of this subject, 
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and that command of its language which he uni- 
formly displays, we have no means of knowing; 
but I cannot help thinking that he must, at some 
period of his life, have exercised his profession at 
sea. From the great numbers of people which we 
often hear of in ancient ships *, we must suppose 
they carried surgeons : whether St. Luke ever served 
in that capacity or not is of course mere matter of 
conjecture. One thing is certain, no one unaccus- 
tomed to a sea life could have described the events 
connected with it with such accuracy as he has 
done. 

But although his descriptions are accurate both 
as to manner and language, they are unprofessional. 
The seaman in charge of the ship has his attention 
perpetually on the stretch, watching every change 
or indication of change of wind and weather. He 
is obliged to decide upon the instant what measures 
must be taken to avail himself of favourable changes, 
or to obviate the consequences of unfavourable. 
Hence, in describing them, he naturally dwells 
upon cause and effect. He tells us not only what 
was done, but why it was done. The impression 
produced by incidents at sea upon the mind of the 
mere spectator is altogether diflTerent, and of course 
his mode of describing is equally so. He tells us 
what has happened, but rarely tells us either how 

* Josephus informs us that the ship in which he was wrecked 
in his voyage to Italy, contained six hundred souls. — Life^ chap, 
iii., edit. Hud., p. 905. 
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or why the measures connected with it were taken. 

In doing so he often mentions circumstances which 

a seaman would not think of noticing from their 

femiKarity, or from being matters of course, and 

18 frequently silent as to those that are of the 

greatest importance, and which no seaman would 

pass over. 

Now these are exactly the peculiarities which 
characterise the style of St. Luke as a voyage 
writer ; for instance, when the ship was run ashore, 
he tells us that they loosed the bands of the rud- 
ders ; a seaman would rather have told us, in the 
previous stage of the narrative, how they were 
secured — a matter of necessity in an ancient ship 
anchored by the stem; and when we remember 
that it was on the face of a lee shore, in a gale of 
wind, it must have been one of difficulty ; whereas, 
loosing them was a mere matter of course. Thus, 
also, when they became aware of the proximity of 
land, a seaman would hardly have omitted telling 
what were the indications which led " the shipmen 
to deem that they drew near to some country" 
(xxvii. 27.). 

It would be easy to multiply instances from the 
narrative, and to cite analogous ones from the pub- 
lished works of medical men who have written nar- 
ratives of their voyages ; for those who are led by the 
love of science or adventure to make long voyages, 
frequently become their historians. I prefer, how- 
ever, making the comparison with a fragment of 
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a journal of an officer in Captain Cook's ship, from 
the United Service Magiazine (May, 1842, p. 46.). 
There can be no doubt but that in this case the au- 
thor was a medical man.* The correspondent who 
communicates it infers that he is so, from the cir* 
cumstance of a medical case being in the same book. 
The professional manner in which he describes Cap- 
tain Cook's remains would have been proof sufficient 
to me that he was one. I prefer this as a case in 
point, because we have it as it was written on the 
spot, without being pruned or worked up for 
eflFect f , and because we can compare it with pub- 
lished accounts of the same events, written by pro- 
fessional seamen. It exhibits all the peculiarities 
which I have alluded to as characterising the style 
of St. Luke. The author relates the events, as they 
fell under his knowledge, in correct nautical lan^ 

* I have no doubt but that the author of this interesting 
fragment is Mr. Anderson, surgeon of the Resolution, for the 
following reason : — He calls the other ship the Discovery, but 
does not name his own. I find the words in which he describes 
Captain Cook's remains in Captain King's account of the voyage, 
and he accompanies the two captains when they land,* — circum- 
stances which clearly point to the principal surgeon. 

t In this respect this fragment presents a curious contrast 
with Captain King's account of recovering the remains of Captain 
Cook, and committing them to the deep with military honours, 
which he closes with the impression made by the solemnity on 
their feelings. By the surgeon's account, some of the bones were 
not Captain Cook's; but he adds, "we said nothing about it;" 
and some of them were brought the day after the funeral, and 
dropt into the sea as near as possible to the spot, where the 
other bones were dropt the day before. 
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guage, but he oflFers no explanations as to the 
causes. Take the following examples : — 

"24th Feb. (1779). — In the evening hauled our wind, and 
stood out clear of the islands." — Journal^ p. 46. 

Compare this with Captain King's account : — 

" At sunset, observing a shoal which appeared to stretch a 
considerable distance to the west of Mowee, towards the middle 
of the passage, and the weather being unsettled, we tacked, 
and stood to the south." — King's Voyage^ p. 84. 

"28th Feb. — Hauled our wind, and are to stand off and on 
for the night." — Joumaly p. 46. 

" It being too late to run for the road on the south-west side 
of the island, where we had been last year, we passed the 
night in standing on and off." — King's Voyage^ p. 88. 

Here it will be observed, that the nautical lan- 
guage is quite as correct in the one case as in the 
other ; the only difference being, that the seaman 
relates the causes of their proceedings, whilst the 
medical author of the journal omits them. 

When St. Luke mentions the incident of hoisting 
the boat on board, he informs us that it was a 
work of difficulty (ftoXi^, xxvii. 16.) ; but he does 
not tell us wherein the difficulty consisted. In 
like manner, when the author of the journal notices 
the incident of getting the Resolution's foremast 
into its place, he merely says, " The mast, after 
much trouble and many risks, was got in;" but is 
silent as to the causes of the risks and trouble. 
Compare this with the accounts given by seamen of 
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the same circumstance, where we are not left in 
doubt as to the causes. Captain King says : 

" Early on the morning of the 20th, we had the satisfaction 
of getting the foremast stepped ; it was an operation attended 
with great difficulty and some danger, our ropes being so ex- 
ceedingly rotten, that the purchase gave way several times.** — 
King's Voyage, p. 79. 

In a journal of the same voyage, by an officer of 
the Discovery, 8vo, London, 1785, it is thus re- 
corded : — 

" Early on the morning of the 20th, we had the satisfaction 
of getting the foremast of the Resolution shipped, a work of 
great labour and some difficulty, as the ropes were now become 
rotten, and unable to sustain the purchase/* 

This mode of writing accounts for the omission, 
in the narrative of St. Luke, of circumstances which, 
nautically speaking, were of much importance, and 
the insertion of others which were quite unimport- 
ant — a style which, had it been his object to have 
described a sea voyage, would have been liable to 
serious objections; but it was no part of his 
purpose to do so, farther than as his narrative 
illustrated passages in the life of St. Paul. And 
were it not that in cases where he was actually 
present, he is more than usually circumstantial *, 

* " It may be laid down as a pretty general rule, that ctVcwm- 
stantiality, which enhances the credibility of a witness, diminishes 
that of a historian, remote in time or situation." — HallanCs 
Middle Ages, vol. ii. note to p. 168. St. Luke unites both ex- 
cellencies in a remarkable degree. 
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Tve should probably have learnt no more than that 
the apostle was shipwrecked on his voyage to Italy. 
His notices of events, when he writes as a witness, 
are altogether accidental and fragmentary. He 
records them simply because he observes them, 
and not because they are intrinsically important. 
They drop unintentionally from his pen, and are 
never thrown in for the purpose of heightening the 
effect ; although, no doubt, they sometimes have 
that effect, witness the account of the visit to 
Philippi ; for it is scarcely possible to write cir- 
cumstantially without, at the same time, writing 
graphically. Still less are circumstances thrown 
in for the purpose of lending probability to his nar- 
ration. On the contrary, they often detract from 
it, " Le vrai n'est pas toujours le vraisemblable." 
The most important circumstances probably did 
not fall under his notice ; and he never stops to 
offer explanations. St. Luke, however, possesses 
two qualifications as a writer, which, in a great 
degree, compensate for his omissions, and which 
enable us to supply many of them with the greatest 
certainty. The first is, his perfect knowledge of his 
subject, and the next his accuracy • No man, who 
was not gifted in a supereminent degree with this 
quality, could have given a narrative capable of 
being tested as his has been in the following ex- 
amination : he must not only have been an accurate 
observer, but his memory must have been accurate. 
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and his habits of thought and reasoning not less so ; 
hence his facts afford the firmest grounds for rest- 
ing conclusions upon, and these in their turn fur- 
nish data for mathematical reasoning. The reader 
may give an incredulous smile at the idea of work- 
ing the dead reckoning of a ship from such dis- 
jointed and apparently vague notices, yet I have 
done so, — and the result is nearer than I could have 
expected beforehand, had it been the journal of 
a modem ship, and I had had her log-book lying 
before me. I admit that a coincidence so extra- 
ordinary is, to a certain extent, accidental ; but it 
is an accident which could not have happened had 
there been any inaccuracy on the part of the nar- 
rator: had he made an error of a single day it 
would have been difficult to have reconciled his 
statements ; and had it been any other island than 
Malta upon which the ship was wrecked, it would 
have been impossible. I refer the reader to the 
account of the voyage for the calculations and au- 
thorities upon which they are founded. 

The care which he takes on all occasions to select 
the most appropriate expression, and the precision 
which results from it, are very remarkable : thus, to 
express the progression of a ship, we have not only 
the substantive wXoo^ (xxvii. 9.), but not less than 
thirteen verbs expressing the same thing, but with a 
distinction indicating the particular circumstances 
of the ship at the time ; I may add, that, with the 
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exception of the last three, they are all nautical 
expressions. They are also peculiar to the writings 
of St. Luke, occurring both in St. Luke's Gospel 
and in the Acts, but not being used by any of the 
other New Testament writers. The following is 
the list : — 

1. U\€w. Luke, viii. 23. Acts, xxi. 3., xxvii. 2. 6. 24., &c. 

2. AttottXcw. Acts, xiii. 4., xiv. 26., xx. 15., xxvii. 1. 

3. BpaBvwXoew, Acts, xxvii. 7. 

4. AiavXeio, Acts, xxvii. 5. 

5. Eic7r\£w. Acts, XV. 39., xviii. 18., xx. 6. 

6. KaTairXeoj. Luke, viii. 26. 

7. 'YwottXcw. Acts, xxvii. 4, 7. 

8. 'EvdvdpoiJLFb), Acts, xvi. 11., xxi. 1. 

9. 'YiroTpexio. Acts, xxvii. 16. 

10. na/oa\£yo/xat. Acts, xxvii. 8. 13. 

11. ^epofxai. Acts, xxvii. 15. 

12. AieuftepofjLai, Acts, xxvii. 27. 

13. Aia7r£|[>aai. Acts, xxi. 2. 

If we attend to the occasions upon which they 
are used, it will be seen how perfectly appropriate 
they are, and how much they express in a single 
word. Thus we are told they passed to leeward 
of Cyprus, Crete, and Clauda; they sailed under 
Cyprus and Crete (uTrsTrTisva-aiJisVy xxvii. 4. 7.), and 
ran under Clauda (uTro^poLftovrsg^ xxvii. 16.). Now 
to " run," in ancient as in modern times, meant to 
sail before the wind, which they did in running 
down upon Clauda; but, in approaching Cyprus 
they were close-hauled, and in approaching Crete 
they had the wind abeam. 
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It may be asked, how we can be certain that the 
nautical language of St. Luke is so correct ? 

The reply is, in the first place, that it must be a 
real language, and correctly used, which admits of 
being deciphered as it has been. In the account 
of the voyage, I have cited the case of a German 
physician, who made a voyage in the same seas, 
and in some part of it under very similar circum- 
stances; but although he obviously intended to 
give an account of his voyage, his statements are 
not only confused but impossible, and we have no 
difficulty in seeing that he does not understand 
what he is writing about. 

Independently, however, of this consideration, 
it so happens, that although ancient literature is 
scanty in the department of voyages, yet with re- 
spect to the terminology of seamanship it is by no 
means so. Julius Pollux, in his Onomasticon, has 
given many pages of Greek nautical terms; the 
arrangement is confused, and he sometimes 
mistakes the meaning of the words ; but for our 
present purpose explanation is not required ; it is 
sufficient to know that such were the terms used 
by the ancients. It will be seen by the notes, that 
a large portion of those employed by St. Luke are 
to be found in this author. 

I have stated in the Introduction, that in com- 
paring his nautical style with that of the two other 
evangelists who describe the miracle of stilling 
the tempest in the lake of Tiberias, I was led to 
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the consideration of the connection which subsists 
between these three writers, and into an inquiry 
concerning the original authorities employed by 
him in composing his Gospel ; but as my immediate 
object is to elucidate his narrative of the voyage, 
I have thrown my remarks on these subjects into a 
separate dissertation. 



VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK 



SAINT PAUL. 



CHAPTER I. 

C^SAREA TO MYRA. 
,(Acts, xxvii. 1 — 6.) 



After two years' imprisonment at Caesarea, and 
after repeated examinations before Felix and Festus, 
successive Roman governors of Judaea, and before 
King Agrippa, the last of the Herod family, St. Paul 
appealed unto Caesar. 

In consequence of this appeal it was determined 
that he should be sent, along with other prisoners, 

1 'Off de £Kpidri rov avoirXeiv* 1 And when it was deter- 

4ftac €*c TTiy IraXiavy TrapeSi- mined that we should sail into 

Sovy Tov re IlavXov /cat nvaq Italy, they delivered Paul and 

mpcvQ htTfiwrac licarovrapxj?> certain other prisoners unto 

ovofiari lovXc^, mreiprtQ 2e^a- one named Julius, a centurion 

oTfiQ. of Augustus' band. 



* airoTrXciv. Literally " to sail from/* St. Luke, by his 
accurate use of nautical terms, gives great precision to hia 

c 2 
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by sea to Italy. He was accordingly committed to 
the charge of a centurion named Julius, of the 
Imperial band, a person, who, upon all occasions, 
treated the apostle with humanity and consider- 
ation. 

CaBsarea was at this time the principal seaport of 
Syria.* It would appear, however, that there were 
no ships in the harbour capable of accommodating 
the party of Julius, including the prisoners and 
their guard. He therefore embarked them in a 
ship of Adramyttiumf, a seaport of Mysia, on the 
eastern shore of the ^gean Sea, opposite Lesbos. 
This ship was evidently bound for her own port, and 
her course from Csesarea thither necessarily led her 
close past the principal seaports of Asia. J Now 

language, and expresses by a single word what would other- 
wise require several. Mitford observes, that " we are often at 
a loss to render the verb U\e(o otherwise than by our word to 
fail, though they are far from being of the same precise im- 
port. The use of oars, so prevalent in Grecian navigation, is 
so little known in our seas, that to sail is our only general term 
for going by sea." — Hise, ii. 362. St. Luke alone of the sacred 
writers uses this nautical term, either simply, or, as in the pre- 
sent instance, in composition. 

• See account of Caesarea in Josephus, Antiq. xv. 13. Bryant, 
absurdly enough, supposes that Ptolemais (Acre) was the port 
of embarkation; and adds, as if it were a mere conjecture, " Gro- 
tius is of opinion that they went from Csesarea :" it would have 
been quite contrary to St. Luke's usual method to have omitted 
the land journey from Caesarea to Ptolemais, had it actually 
taken place. See Acts, xxi. 7, 8. 

t See a very full account of the notices in ancient authors 
of this place, in Wetstein ad loc. 

J By Asia St. Luke means pro-consular Asia, of which 
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this is also the course which a ship would take in 
makiiig a voyage from Syria to Italy ; they would, 
therefore, be so far on their voyage when they 
reached the coast of Asia, and in the great com- 
mercial marts on that coast, they could not fail to 

2 BiritavTeQ -^e nXoitp A^pa- 2 And entering into a ship 

iivTTTjp^ fieWoyTi irXeiy etc of Adramjttium, we launch- 

Tov£* Kara Trjy Acriav Toirovg, ed, meaning to sail by the 

ayrj')(Orifievy ovTog (Tvv ffuiy Api" coastsof Asia; owe Aristarchus, 

trrapxov Ma/cc^owc QecrcraXoyt- a Macedonian of Thessalonica, 

KEtifc. being with us. 



Ephesus was the capital, i. e., the western part of Asia Minor, 
which, according to Cicero, comprehended Caria, and Lycia ; and 
according to St. Luke, did not include Pamphylia. Acts, ii. 9, 10* 
By attending to this, we are left in no doubt as to ** the places" 
(rovg tottovq) meant in the text, "which they would arrive at by 
the route they pursued. The places " Kara rriv Ao-iai'," which 
may be translated "along the coast of Asia," were then 
flourishing sea-ports, three of which are mentioned by St. 
Luke; namely, Myra (Acts, xxvii. 5.), Patara (xxi. 1.), and 
Cnidus (xxvii. 7) For an account of the present state of 
Myra, see Spratt and Forbes, Travels in Lycia, i. 125. It has 
been observed that the magnitude of ancient cities might be 
inferred from that of their theatres ; the diameter of that of 
Myra is 360 feet, and the " arena is now a corn-field ;" lb. 132. 
The theatre of Patara is also a magnificent structure ; see a 
view of it in the Ionian Antiquities, published by the Dille- 
tante Society (vol. ii. pi. 56, 57.), and an account of it in 
Beaufort's Caramania, p* 5. ; for an account of Cnidus, see 
Clarke's Travels, vol. ii. p. 216. 

* iitWoyri vXeiy eig rove, &c., is the reading both of the 
Vatican and Alexandrian MSS., the two earliest, and, in a 
case like the present^ best authorities, the common reading is 
fieWoyTEc irXtiy rovg, &c. j the preposition etc renders the mean** 
ing obvious. 

c 3 
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find opportunities for carrying them on to their 
ulterior destination. On St. Paul's former voyage 
from Philippi to Syria (Acts, xx. 6. to xxi. 7-) the 
same plan was adopted: they sailed to the places 
on the coast of Asia (xara tijv Aeriav), and changed 
ship at one of them, Patara, just as we find they 
did in the present instance at Myra, We have, 
therefore, an obvious reason why they took their 
passage in this ship. The apostle was on this 
occasion accompanied by Aristarchus, the Macedo- 
nian of Thessalonica, and St. Luke, the historian of 
the voyage. The former appears to have been a 
prisoner, for St. Paul, in his epistle to the Colos- 
sians, designates him as his fellow-prisoner.* iv. 10. 
On the day after they left Csesarea they touched 
at Sidon; from the distance accomplished, sixty- 
seven geographical miles, we must infer that they 
had a fair, or at least a leading wind, probably 
westerly, which is the wind which prevails in this 
part of the Mediterranean.! We are not informed 



3 Tiy h krtpq, KaTrixOrjfjLev eiQ 3 And the next day we 
Xi^(ava. touched at Sidon. 



* This companion of St. Paul is very unceremoniously men- 
tioned by our English translators, by the gratuitous insertion 
of the word " oneJ^ He is twice previously noticed in the 
Acts, once as a Macedonian (xix. 29.), and once as a Thessa- 
lonican (xx. 4.) ; here he is mentioned as both. 

t " The wind continues to the westward. I am sorry to find 
it almost as prevailing as the trade winds." (4th July, 1798, near 
Alexandria.) — Life of Lord de Saumarez, i. 210. " We have 
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of the cause of their stopping at Sidon ; probably, 
however, it was for the purposes of trade.* What- 
ever was the cause of the delay, it afforded the centu- 
rion an opportunity of showing kindness to St. Paul, 
for we are told in the narrative that he " gave him 
liberty to go unto his friends to refresh himself." 
Loosing f from thence they were forced, hy con- 

3 ^iXavdputwafc re 6 lovXiog 3 And Julius courteously en- 

rj) IlavX^ xprftrafievocy eircTpeype treated Paul, and gave kim li- 

rrpos Tovs ^cXovc wopevOevTCLy bertj to go unto his friends to 

evijjLeXeiag rvx^iy* refresh himself. 



just gained sight of Cyprus, nearly the track we followed six 
weeks ago, so invariably do the westerly winds prevail at this 
season." (19th Aug. 1798.)— lb. i. 243. A westerly wind 
would be fair between Cassarea and Sidon, as the bearing of the 
coast line between the two places is about N. N. E, See Sailing 
Directions for the Coast of Syria, by Capt. E. Smith, R. N. 

* According to Strabo, Sidon was situated on the finest 
harbour of the <5ontinent, and contested with Tyre the supre- 
macy of the Phoenician cities (lib. xvi. c. 2.). Achilles Tatius 
calls it the metropolis of the Phoenicians, firjTrjp ^oiyiKwp ^ 
xoXtc ; he describes it as having two harbours, one of which is 
large with a narrow entrance, where merchant ships can winter 
in safety (lib. i.). To judge from its present state, the shelter 
was afforded by a ridge of rocks, parallel to the coast, forming 
a natural breakwater. The harbour was filled up during the 
wm:s of the middle ages. For an account of its present state, 
see Robinson's Biblical Researches, and Wilson's Lands of the 
Bible. The latter author gives a plan of the harbour. See a 
view of it in Carne's Syria and the Holy Land illustrated, 
vol. iii. p. 6. 

f avaxO^yrec is one of those nautical terras about which there 
is no doubt as to the meaning — which is, to depart from a 
place ; it is used by St. Luke both in the Gospel and Acts, and 
is rendered in the authorised version, " to launch," " to loose," 

c 4 
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trary winds, to run under the lee of Cyprus.* A 
question here arises, which was the lee side of 
Cyprus ? In passing it did they leave it upon their 
right or upon their left ? Commentators are divided 
on the subject, but it is generally supposed that 

4 K^Keidty avaxOeyreQ hire- 4 And when we had launch- 

wXevffafiey rrfv Kvirpoy ^la to ed from thence, we sailed un- 
Tov Ac aye^ovQ eivai evavTiovQ, der Cyprus, because the winds 

were contrary. 



" to sail," " to set forth," ** to depart." Ayayeordai is amongst the 
nautical terms of Julius PoUus: there is no precisely correspond- 
ing term in English. Mitford observes, that in rendering it 
** we must risk the sea phrase to get under way^ or content our- 
selves with the inaccurate expression to set sail/* — Hist, of 
Greece, vol. ii., p. 232, note. 

St. Luke uses the words oTro7r\£w, eKirXeuj and acpw, to eiXpress 
the same thing. The last is an elliptical expression : it occurs 
in verse 13 of this chapter, and is translated " loosing." It would 
have been more accurately rendered " weighed," rac ayicvjoaf, 
the anchors, being understood. Thus, in Plutarch, Pompey, 
p. 1208., aijiafieyoi rag ayKvpag, It is, however, generally used 
absolutely, as in the present case, and in its English equivalent 
to weigh. See Wetstein ad loc. The corresponding word for 
coming to land is Karayecrdat, Jul. Pollux, Onom. i. 102., occurs 
in the preceding verse. 

* vweirXevffajjLey, "we sailed under the lee." Dr. Falconer, 
in his Dissertation on St. Paul's Voyage, supposed it meant to 
sail to the south of a place, because the maps of the ancients, 
like those of the moderns, were constructed with the north 
point uppermost. The explanation of Wetstein is, however, 
unquestionably the true one ; " ubi navis vento <;ontrario 
cogitur a recto cursu decedere, ita ut tunc insula sit interposita 
inter ventum et navem, dicitur ferri infra insulam." We meet 
with the same word again in the 7th verse, where ample proof 
will be given that this is the meaning of the term. Kuinoel 
erroneously supposes that it means to sail close to the shore ; 
" sublegere, oram comimis legere." 
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they left it on their right, that is, that they passed 
to the south of that island. This opinion is evi- 
dently founded upon the erroneous suppositions 
that the coast of Syria is comprehended by St. Luke 
in the term Asia^ and that the ancients only made 
coasting voyages. The question is not one of im- 
portance, farther than that it is desirable to leave 
nothing uncertain where certainty can be attained, 
and because, in the next place, if we are sure of 
the nfieaning of the author, in this case we can 
compare the proceedings of the ancient navigators 
with those of modern ones, who have been placed 
under similar circumstances in the same locality, 
and can thus form a more correct estimate of their 
seamanship. 

As I dissent from the generally received opinion 
that they sailed by the south of Crete, I shall, in 
the first place, state the arguments upon which 
that opinion is founded. Dr. Falconer, in his Dis- 
sertation on St. Paul's Voyage, says, — 

" On their loosing from Sidon, they found that their inten- 
tion of continuing their voyage along the coast of Asia Minor 
would be frustrated by contrary winds, which obliged them to 
pursue their voyage under or on the southern side of the island 
of Cyprus, instead of the northern, as according to their plan 
of sailing along the coast they had at first proposed." 

Dr. Bennet, a late commentator on the Acts, ex- 
presses himself thus : — 

" Sailed under or to the south of Cyprus, on account of the 
winds being contrary, when they would otherwise have taken 
them to the north, along the Asiatic coasts." — Lectures, p. 399. 
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Dr. Bloomfield, whilst he correctly renders 
uTTOTT'hsiv^ " to sail under the lee of any high landj^ 
and admits that, had the weather been fair, it is 
probable they would have taken a course to the 
south of Cyprus, but at a distance from it, but 
adds, — 

" Since, however, we are told that the winds were contrary 
(though varying, yet all more or less adverse), they changed 
that course, and vireirXevcTaiJLey rriv K. Now, for the winds to have 
been contrary, they must have been N., or N.E., or N. N.E., 
or such like, and then the best way to evade their force would 
be to sail close under the coast of Cyprus, after having cut 
across to the promontory of Pedalium, so as to reach the Bay 
of Catium. That they coasted along Palestine, and then made 
for the eastern promontory of Cyprus (as the best commenta- 
tors think), is improbable, because they would thus be brought 
more into the wind's eye (as the sailors say), and into tem- 
pestuous seas.** — Note ad loc. 

When we hear of contrary winds, and wish to 
ascertain their direction, the chief points to be de- 
termined are the ship's actual position and intended 
course. Now, when St., Luke talks of contrary 
winds, we know that the ship had left Sidon, and 
must have been in sight of Cyprus, for he tells us 
the winds forced them to leeward of that island. 
Their ultimate object was Italy, and their proximate 
one was one or other of the " places in Asia," which 
I have already shown lay in the same direction. 
As St. Luke does not include Pamphylia in Asia, 
the nearest part of that region to Syria is Lycia, 
and a ship's course from Sidon thither is W. N. W., 
leaving Cyprus on the right. St. Luke was 
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perfectly aware of this, for upon the former voyage, 
in which he accompanied St. Paul, he tells us that 
on their passage from Patara, one of the " places in 
Asia," to Phenicia, they left Cyprus on the left 
hand," i.^. on the north. (Acts, xxi. 3.) The winds, 
therefore, which prevented them from taking the 
straight course to the places in Asia must have 
been from the westward. Now these are the very 
winds which might have been expected in this part 
of the Mediterranean at this season (summer). 
Admiral de Saumarez writes, 19th August, 1798, — 

" We have just gained sight of Cyprus, so invariably do the 
westerly winds prevail at this season." — Life, i. 243. 

Under these circumstances, sailing under Cyprus is 
equivalent to saying that they left Cyprus on their 
left hand ; but this point is put out of doubt by St. 
Luke himself, for he tells us in the 5th verse that 
they sailed through the sea of Cilicia, (S/aTrXsuo-avre^), 
not over^ as in the authorised version ; but as this 
sea lies altogether to thfe north of Cyprus, they 
could not have sailed through it without leaving 
the island on their left. 

In pursuing this route they acted precisely as 
the most accomplished seaman in the present day 
would have done under similar circumstances ; by 



5 To, TE irtkayoQ to Kara rriv 5 And when we had sailed 

KiXiKiay Kai Ilafi<(tv\iav ha- over the sea of Cilicia and 

wXevffavTtQy KarriXOofJiey eig Pamphylia, we came to Myra, 

Mvpa TTjg AvKiac a city of Lycia. 
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standing to the north till they reached the coast of 
Cilicia, they might expect when they did so to be 
favoured by the land breeze, which prevails there 
during the summer months, as well as by the cur- 
rent, which constantly runs to the westward, along' 
the south coast of Asia Minor.* 

In April, 1844, theBelvidera frigate, commanded 
by the Honourable George Grey, sailed from Beyrout 
for Athens ; her course, therefore, till she reached 
the Archipelago, was nearly the same as that of the 
ship of Adramyttium ; but instead of taking the 
direct course, they " sailed under (i. e. to the east 
of) Cyprus, because the winds were contrary," Cap- 
tain Grey informed me that he did so because he 
expected, by standing to the north, "to get the wind 
oiF the land : " in this he was disappointed, probably 
because it was too early in the season. But M. de 
Pag^s, a French navigator, who made a voyage 
from Syria to Marseilles, took the same course, and 
has given the reasons why he did so. He informs 
us, that after making Cyprus, 

" The winds from the west, and consequently contrary, which 
prevail in these places during the summer, forced us to run to 
the north. We made for the coast of Caramania (Cilicia) in 
order to meet the northerly winds, and which we found ac- 

* " From Syria to the Archipelago, there is a constant cur- 
rent to the westward.'* — Beaufort's Description of the South 
Coast of Asia 3Iinor, p. 39. Dr. Pococke found this current 
running so strong between Rhodes and the continent, that it 
broke into the cabin windows even in calm weather. — Descrip^ 
tion of the East, ii. p. 236. 
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cordingly. I remark here that I constantly had westerly 
winds from Sarat, and that these winds blow generally during 
the summer, from the line as far as Candia (Crete). I say 
generally, because we must;, except the time of the land 
breezes." * 

Fynes Moryson, in his Itinerary, narrates a sea 
voyage from Syria to Crete, in which the circum- 
stances of wind and weather bear a still more 
marked resemblance to those experienced by the 
ancient mariners than any of the above. He sailed 
from Scanderoon, the port of Aleppo, with the in- 
tention of disembarking at the city of Candia, on 
the north side of Crete, and therefore his course 
so far was the same as that of St. Paul and his 
companions. At first he tells us, — 

" We sayled prosperously, but after the winds grew so con- 
trary as we were driven to the south of Candia." — p. 251. 

Here, in the seas where I infer from the silence 
of St. Luke that the circumstances of St. Paul's 
voyage were favourable, they " sayled prosper- 
ously ; " and in the seas where St. Paul's ship met 
with contrary winds, /^>] Trpoa-ecovTos r\ii^0Lg rou 

* " Nous f imes route sur Tisle de Chypre. Apr^s Tavoir co- 
toyee, les vents de Touest, par consequent contraires, qui 
regnent pendant Fete dans ces parties, nous firent Clever au 
nord, nous cherchions la c6te de la Caramanie, pour rencontrer 
les vents du nord, que nous y trouvames en effet. Je re- 
marquerai ici que j avois toujours eu des vents de Touest depuis 
Surate, et que ces vents soufflent g^n^ralement pendant I'ete 
depuis la ligne jusques en Candie. Je dis generalement parce- 
que il faut en excepter le temps de brises de terre." — Voyages 
autour du Monde^ tom. i. p. 406. 
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avg/tot>, " the winds grew contrary," and had pre- 
cisely the same effect upon the ship, which it drove 
to the south of Crete ; and, what is still more re- 
markable, Moryson is carried to Fair Havens. It 
is not, perhaps, easy to recognize in " the wild 
rocks called Calls Miniones '' the Fair Bays which 
give the harbour its name, and which it still 
retains in Calos Limeones. There is no doubt, 
however, of the identity of the places, for Mory- 
son marks the position of Calis Miniones by saying 
it is 

** Some tbree miles distant from a monastery called Santa 
Maria Aggidietra," 

just as St. Luke marks it, " as nigh unto the city 
Lasea." The situation of the ancient city is un- 
known, but the monastery still remains : in Pash- 
ley's map it is spelt Hodhetria, and is exactly 
three miles above the " rocky promontory " which 
separates the two bays upon which Moryson was 
landed. (See view.) 

Favoured, as they probably were, by the land 
breeze and currents, they arrive without any re- 
corded incident at Myra of Lycia, then a flourishing 
seaport, now a desolate waste. The stupendous 
magnitude of its theatre attests the extent of its 
former population; the splendour of its tombs*, 

* " Sepulchres, which for the elegance of their design^ cost- 
liness of execution, and size, seem to have been suited rather 
for the keeping of the ashes of rulers and kings, than of com- 
mon citizens." — Spratt and Forbes^ i. p. 132. 
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its wealth. But it is not my intention to describe 
the ancient or modem state of the places visited, 
farther than to illustrate the events of the voyage. 

This city is situated, according to Capt. Beaufort, 
about three miles from the sea ; according to Strabo, 
the distance is twenty stadia, or about two geogra- 
phical miles, the difference being probably caused 
by the silting up of the river And riaki, which flows 
past it into a spacious bay. This river, which Ap- 
pian calls the port of the Myrians (Mupstov sttivsko), 
Bell. Civ. lib. iv. cap. 82., was navigable to Myra, 
for he informs us that Lentulus, having broken the 
chain of the harbour, ascended to that city. 

The voyage has hitherto been prosperous, and 
the object which th6 party had in view in proceed- 
ing to " the places in Asia " is attained. At the 
first of them which lay in their way, the centurion 
found a ship of Alexandria, loaded, as we after- 
wards learn, with wheat, bound for Italy, in which 
he embarked his charge. Egypt was at this time 
one of the granaries of Rome, and the com which 
was sent from thence to Italy was conveyed in 
ships of very great size.* From the dimensions 

6 K^fccc evpijy 6 cicarovra/o^^oc 6 And there the centurion 

vXoioy AXe^ay^pivoy wXeoy eig found a ship of Alexandria 

rtiy IraXiay, eyetitatrey i^fiag sailing into Italy ; and he put 

EiQ avTo, us therein. 



♦ After the capture of Jerusalem the Emperor Titus re- 
tomed to Italy in one of these ships, touching at Rhegium, and 
landing at Puteoli. Sueton. Vit. ch. 5. ; see also Vit. Augusti, 
98. ; and Seneca, Epist. 77. 
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given of one of them by Lucian*, they appear to 
have been quite as large as the largest class of 
raerchant-ships of modern times. We need not be 
surprised, therefore, at the number of souls which 
we afterwards find were embarked in this onef, or 
that another ship of the same class could after the 
shipwreck convey them to Italy, in addition to her 
own crew. 

Some commentators have supposed that Myra 
lay so much out of the track from Alexandria to 
Italy that the term Alexandrian must mean the 
particular "build" of the ship, just as we say 
Liburnian galleys, and not as marking the port to 
which she belonged. Now it is quite true that Myra 
is out of the direct course from Alexandria to Italy, 
which is by the south of Crete. But with the 
westerly winds which prevail in those seas, ships, 
particularly those of the ancients, unprovided with 
a compass, and ill calculated to work to windward, 
would naturally stand io the north till they made 
the land of Asia Minor, which is peculiarly favour- 
able for such a mode of navigation, because the 
coast is bold and safe, and the elevation of the 
mountains makes it visible at a great distance ; it 
abounds in harbours, whilst the sinuosities of its 

* In the Dialogue UXoioy rj Evx^y, see the dissertation on 
ancient ships, post. 

t Granville Penn, on the authority of the Vatican MS., 
reads " seventy-six," instead of " two hundred and seventy- 
six.'* See his note on the subject ; the Alexandrian MS., how- 
ever, has two hundred and seventy-six. 
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shores and the westerly current would enable them, 
if the wind was at all off the land, to work to wind- 
ward, at least as far as Cnidus, where these advan- 
tages ceased.* Myra lies due north from Alex- 
andria f, and its bay is well calculated to shelter a 
wind-bound ship. The Alexandrian ship was not, 
therefore, out of her course at Myra, even if she 
had no call to touch there for the purposes of com- 
merce. 

We may suppose that the same westerly winds 
which forced the Adramyttian ship to the east of 
Cyprus, drove the Alexandrian ship to Myra. The 
land breeze on the Cilician coast appears to be quite 
local, and, therefore, might enable St. Paul's ship to 
reach Myra, although the prevalent wind did not 
admit of the ships in that harbour proceeding on 
their voyage. 

* We learn from Thucjdides (viii. 35.), that Cnidus was fre- 
quented by ships from Egypt, air* AtyuTrrou oXica^fc. 

f According to Ptolemy it lies just east of the meridian of 
Alexandria, which is precisely its position. I have never 
had occasion to consult this great geographer without being 
astonished at the extent and accuracy of his information. It is 
easy for modern writers to find fault with him ; the very preci- 
sion he introduced into the science enables them to detect 
errors unavoidable in the state of knowledge which the ancients 
had of distant regions, or caused by errors in transcription. 
The edition of. Tauchnitz, which I have used, though unpre- 
tending in form, is, I believe, the most correct. 
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CHAP. IL 

VOYAGE FROM MYRA TO FAIR HAVENS IN CRETE. 
(Acts, xxvii. 7, 8.) 

In this ship of Alexandria, in which the centurion 
and his party embarked, they proceeded on their 
voyage. Their progress, after leaving Myra, was 
extremely slow ; for we are told that it was many 
days before they were " come over against Cnidus," 
that is, before they reached the entrance of the 
iEgean Sea. As the distance between the two 
places is not more than 130 geographical miles, 
which they could easily have accomplished with a 
fair wind in one day, they must either have met 
with calms or contrary winds. I infer that the 
delay was caused by unfavourable winds, from the 
expression /toXi^, which is translated in our autho- 
rised version " scarce," producing the impression 
that the ship had scarcely reached Cnidus when the 
winds became contrary ; but which ought to be 
rendered " with difficulty," expressing the diffi- 
culty which ships experience in contending with 

7 Ev iKayaic h fifiepaig 7 And when we had sailed 

(ipa^virXoovvregj Kai f^o\lQ yevo" slowly, many dayfl, and scarce 

uevoi Kara rrjp Kvidov, fjirj were come over against Cnidus, 

irpocreutvToc //fiac tov ave/xov, the wind not suffering, we 

vrreirXevorafjiiv rriv Kpiyriyv Kara sailed under Crete, over against 

^aXfjLwvriv, Salmone. 
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adverse winds. The same word occurs in the fol- 
lowing verse, where it is translated " hardly," 
where there can be no doubt as to its meaning, for 
the general trending of the south coast of Crete, 
w^hich they were navigating (xapaXfyo/xevo*, v. 8.), 
was the same as that of Asia, east and west ; but we 
are now told that the winds were contrary, (v. 7.) 
Cicero, in one of his epistles, uses very similar terms 
to express the effects of contrary winds : — 

" Adversis ventis usi essemus, tardeque et incommode navi- 
gassemus." * 

'* We met with contrary winds, and sailed slowly and with 
difficulty.^ 

I am satisfied, therefore, that the words in the 
original, ^paSw^rXoouvre^, xoli /toX/^ ygj/ojutsvoi, " sailing 
slowly and with difficulty were come," &c., express 
the delays which a ship experiences in working to 
windward. 

The question now occurs, what was the direction 

of the wind which produced the effects recorded 

in the narrative. We are told, that when they 

"were come over against Cnidus, the wind not 

suffering us, we sailed under Crete, over against 

Salmone." (v. 7.) The course of a ship on her 

voyage from Myra to Italy, after she has reached 

Cnidus, is by the north side of Crete, through the 

Archipelago, W. by S. Hence a ship which can 

make good a course of less than seven points from 

the wind, which I have shown elsewhere f can- 

* Epist. ad Fami Hares, Lib. xiv. Epist. v. 
t Dissertation on ancient ships. 
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not be far from the truth, would not have been 
prevented from proceeding on her course, unless 
the wirid had been to the west of N. N.W. But we 
are told that she ran " under Crete, over against 
Salmone," which implies that she was able to fetch 
that cape, which bears about S.W. by S. from 
Cnidus ; but unless the wind had been to the north 
of W. N.W., she could not have done so. The 
middle point between N.N.W. and W.N.W. is 
north-west, which cannot be more than two points, 
and is probably not morfe than one, from the true 
direction. The wind, therefore, would in common 
language have been termed north-west. Now, 
this is precisely the wind which might have been 
expected in those seas towards the end of summer. 
We learn from the sailing directions for the Medi- 
terranean, that, throughout the whole of that sea, 
" but mostly in the eastern half, including the 
Adriatic and Archipelago, the north-west winds 
prevail in the summer months, # # # the 
summer Etesi^ come from the N.W." (p. 1 97), which 
agrees with Aristotle's account of these winds.* 
According to Pliny, they begin in August, and 
blow for forty days.f 

With north-west winds the ship could Avork up 
from Myra to Cnidus ; because, until she reached 

* 01 'EiTTfaiai Xeyofieyoi fcijiv e\pyr£Q ru>v re airo riyt apKTOu 
fji€pofji£y<av Kai ^si^vpov. — Arist, de MundOy cap. iv. 

t Perflant diebus quadraginta quos Etesias vocant. — Flin, 
lib. ii. cap. 4. 
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that point she had the advantage of a weather 
shore, under the lee of which she would have smooth 
water, and, as formerly mentioned, a westerly cur- 
rent ; but it would be slowly and with difficulty. 
At Cnidus that advantage ceased ; and unless she 
had put into that . harbour, and waited for a fair 
wind, her only course was to run under the lee of 
Crete, xara SaXju/ov7}v, in the direction of Salmone*, 
which is the eastern extremity of that island. 
After passing this point, the difficulty they ex- 
perienced in navigating to the westward along the 
coasts of Asia, would recur ; but as the south side 
of Crete is also a weather shore, with north-west 
winds, they would be able to work up as far as 
Cape Matala. Here the land trends suddenly to 
the north and the advantages of a weather shore 
cease, and their only resource was to make for a 
harbour. Now, Fair Havens is the harbour nearest 
to Cape Matala, the farthest point to which an an- 
cient ship could have attained with north-westerly 
winds. 

The delays experienced by navigators proceeding 
westward in this part of the Mediterranean during 
the summer months, are of such constant occurrence 
that I have scarcely found an instance in which 
they have not been encountered. 

Rauwolf, a German physician, who travelled in 

* This promontory still retains its ancient name. — See 
Straboy lib.ii. cap. 14. ApoL Rhod. lib. iv. ver. 1693. Ptol lib. 
iij. cap. 17. 
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the Holy Land in the 16th century*, passed and 
repassed by the same track which St. Paul 
did. On his voyage eastward, the winds were 
favourable. The ship touched at and watered at a 
port which he calls Calismene (p. 16.), which is 
evidently Fair Havens. After passing Cape Sal- 
mone, they met with a ship coming from the east- 
ward, which had been seven weeks on her passage 
from Tripoli, which they were obliged to supply 
with biscuit. Upon their return, they met with 
the same contrary winds which that ship had 
encountered when off the coasts of Lycia and Pam- 
phylia. At length, when they had reached the 
small mountainous island of Scarpanto, he tells us 
that a north wind spnmg up, which, he says, drove 
them on their right course towards SaJmone. f 

It is interesting to compare the confused and 
blundering account of the physician of Augsburg 
with the few, but accurate notices, of the physician 
of Antioch. In the first place, had the wind been 
northerly, no ship bound for the westward would 
have run down from Scarpanto to the south side 
of Crete; and in the next place, this was not 
" the right course," which was W. by S. across the 
-^gean Sea, to the north of Crete. Now, a northerly 
wind would have been quite favourable for such a 
course. Rauwolf's ship could, as we learn, lie 

* Leonharti Rauwolfen Raiss in die Morgenlander, Augs- 
burg, 1582. It is translated by Ray and included in his Col- 
lection of Travels, vol. ii. 

t P. 465. 
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within about six points of the wind*; hence a 
northerly wind would have been quite fair. St. Luke, 
in a ship in the same position between Carpathus 
(Scarpanto) and Cnidus, and meeting with the 
same winds, says, shortly, but correctly, that the 
winds did not permit of their proceeding on their 
course, and that they ran to leeward of Crete, (v. 7.) 
It appears to me, that in the ancient ship they 
had, not only a more accurate historian, but more 
skilful seamen. St. Luke tells us that they succeeded 
in reaching Fair Havens, although it was with dif- 
ficulty. Rauwolf says, that, although they got 
into smooth water under the lee of Crete, in their 
apprehensions of being driven towards Africa, they 
kept so close to the high land, that they had much 
difficulty in avoiding being shipwrecked on Candiaf ; 
a proceeding which argues any thing but good sea- 
manship. J They saved their ship, but failed in their 

• He tells us that, as they were proceeding eastwards, there 
were only three out of eight winds that were contrary, Sirocco, 
LfCvante, and Gregale (p. 18.) ; hence the ship could lie within 
six points of the wind. 

f " Also wurden wir des Getoses und Rauschen der Winden 
und Wellen wol loss : dargegen cam unser Schiff den Gestadten 
Candise so nahe, das wir alle Augenblicke miisten eines SchifiT- 
bruchs gewartig sein." — P. 465. 

} Should this meet the eyes of my gallant friends Captains 
the Hon. G. Grey and J. Lunn, R.N., it may recal to them the 
result of a similar blunder, on the part of a foreign sloop of 
war, in the Bay of Gibraltar. I was standing beside the former 
when our attention was attracted by this vessel passing close 
by the New Mole, with her top-gallant sails set, staggering 
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attempt to reach a harbour, which could be no 
other than Fair Havens, and were obliged to put 
back to the Calderon Islauds. 

Sir James afterwards Lord de Saumarez, re- 
turning from Aboukir after the battle of the Nile, 
with a detachment of Lord Nelson's fleet, stood to 
the north till he discovered the island of Cyprus, 
from whence he intended to pass by the north side 
of Candia (Crete) ; but the winds proved contrary, 
and he was forced, like the ancient voyagers and 
Rauwolf *, to run to the south of that island. His 
delightful journal, addressed to Lady Saumarez, 
and written from day to day, throws much light 
upon the circumstances which affect the navigation 
of this part of the Mediterranean, and shows how 
perfectly they agree with those experienced by St. 
Paul and his companions. 



under a stiff Levanter. Captain Grey immediately exclaimed, 
" That gentleman will find himself in a scrape; I must run down 
and make Lunn get up his steam." The event very soon justi- 
fied Captain Grey's precaution : before she reached the Ragged 
Staff, an eddy squall took her aback ; in a moment sheets and 
halyards were gone, and the anchor dropt; the next squall struck 
her in the opposite direction ; the anchor did not hold, and but 
for the assistance of Captain Lunn in the Locust steamer, she 
would probably have drifted on the rocks of Algesiras. The 
moral of the story I give for the benefit of my nautical readers. 
In standing into the Bay of Gibraltar when it blows hard from 
the East, give the Rock a wide berth ; and if you have occasion 
to slip your cable, bend the buoy rope outside of the hawse- 
hole ! 

* P. 465. 
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On the 28th of August, 1798, he writes: — 

" We are still off the island of Rhodes, which appears fertile 
and well cultivated. We have also sight of Candia, at the dis- 
tance of above thirty leagues ; our present route is different 
from any of the former, as we go to the northward of Candia 
amidst the innumerable islands that form the Archipelago." * 

This was precisely the course which St. Paul's 
ship was pursuing. The contrary winds, however, 
forced him, as they had forced the ancient navi- 
gators, to run to the south of Crete. On the first of 
September, 1798, he thus writes to Lord Nelson : — 

"After contending three days against the adverse winds 
which are almost invariably encountered here, and getting 
sufficiently to the northward to have weathered the small 
islands that lie more immediately between the Archipelago and 
Candia, the wind set in so strong from the westward that I was 
compelled to desist from that passage, and was compelled to bear 
up between Scarpanto and Guxo (Carpathus and Casus)." f 

It is to be observed, that the fleet could not 
"fetch" Salmone with the wind at west; which 
shows that in the apostle's case the wind must have 
been to the north of west. 

I have already adduced the case of Fynes Mo- 
ryson, whose ship Avas also forced to deviate from 
the original intention of going to the north of 
Crete. 

After these instances, it will scarcely be thought 
necessary to have recourse to an ancient scholiast 
for the reasons which induced the navigators of St. 
Paul's ship to pass by the south of Cape Salmone; 

* Life, p. 248. t lb' p. 253. 
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yet recent commentators assure us that " this ques- 
tion is resolved by the account of Eustathius, who 
on another occasion mentions that there were no 
good ports on the northern side of that island 
(Crete) — AuerXi/xevo^ ^ Kpij-nj wpog rr^v ^oppaJ/."* 
In fact, it so happens that there are excellent 
harbours on the north side of Crete namely, Souda 
and Spina Longa. 

After working up along the southern coast of 
Crete, they reached Fair Havens, which we have 
seen is the farthest point which an ancient ship, 
navigating under the lee of Crete, could reach with 
north-west winds. As this is an important point 
in the voyage, it becomes necessary to ascertain 
precisely its situation, as well as that of the port of 
Phenice and the island of Clauda. St. Luke marks 
the position of Fair Havens by its vicinity to the 
city of LasaBa ; but neither Fair Havens nor Lasaea 
are noticed by any other ancient author f, nor have 



8 MoXic re TrapaXeyo/jievoi 8 And, hardly passing it, 

avrriVy riXdo/xEv eiq tottov Tiva came unto a place which is 
KaXovfxeyov KaXovg Aifieyag, ^ called the Fair Havens ; nigh 
eyyvQ rfv ttoXiq Aao-ata. whereunto was the city of 

Lasea. 



• Valpy's edit, of N. Test, ad loc, quoted from Df . Falconer. 
Even Barthelemy, in his Anacharsis, is misled by Eustathius, 
and assures us there are no harbours on the north side of 
Crete. 

t Pliny enumerates forty out of the hundred cities of Crete, 
amongst which is Lasos, which Dr. Bloomfield conjectures to 
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the ruins of the city been discovered in modern 
times. Commentators have generally supposed 
that KoCKoug Ai/xsva^, or Fair Havens, of St. Luke, 
is the same as KaXij Axn^, or Fair Strand*, of 
Stephanus Byzantinus.f This, however, is said to 
be a city of Crete ; but St. Luke, by mentioning 
Fair Havens as in the vicinity of a city, seems to 
show that there was no city there. Mr. Pashley 
found a district in Crete bearing the name of Akt6, 
and supposes, with probability, that the city men- 
tioned by Stephanus was situated there. This dis- 
trict is, however, at the west end of Crete, and 
cannot be the same as Fair Havens, which is on 
the south coast. 

Mr. Pashley afterwards visited the place, which 
still bears the ancient name, and which I am pre- 
pared to show, is identical with the Fair Havens 
of St. Luke; but, unfortunately, the work ter- 
minates without any account of his observations, 
lam, however, indebted to Signor Antonio Schranz, 

be the same city as that mentioned by St. Luke, namely, " the 
Lasian city." Admitting it to be so, it will not avail us in our 
present inquiry, for Pliny does not indicate its position. 

* AKrrj 6 AiytaXoc, icai 6 TrapadaXaaraiog tottoq, ** the beach, and 
place along the sea." — Hesych. Notwithstanding the authority 
of Hesychius, which however is not great in such matters, I 
suspect that aurij and aiyiaXog are not synonymous ; that the 
latter means a sandy beach (see note on v. 39.) ; the former, a 
more general term, equivalent to the English strand. Julius 
Pollux distinguishes the x^P^^ ewiOaXarTihia ^nto aKrrj, rj(oy, 
aiyiaXoCf xn^riy vi^opfiOQ, opjjiOQy Xifxriv,- — Lib. i. 99. 

•f KaXrj Akti] ttoXiq K/oj/rwr, &c. 
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the able artist who accompanied him, for the view 
of this interesting locality taken upon the spot. 

Dr. Pococke appears to have been the first who 
ascertained its exact situation ; he says — 

"In searching after Lebena farther to the west, I found oat 
a place which I thought to be of greater consequence, because 
mentioned in Holy Scripture, and also honoured bj the presence 
of St. Paul, that is, the Fair Havens, near unto the city of 
Lasea ; for there is another small bay, about two^ league to the 
east of Matala, which is now called by the Greeks Good or 
Fair Havens (Ai/icovcc KaXouc)."* 

Dr. Pococke found no ruins here, nor is there reason 
to suppose that it ever was more than it is at pre- 
sent — an open roadstead, or rather two roadsteads 
contiguous to each other. 

Its retention of its name is owing, no doubt, to 
its appropriateness. In the old sailing directions, 
Licht der Seevaert (Amst. 1621), and Miroir de la 
Mer, it is thus described : — 

" Right to the east of Cabra (an islet) lies a fair bay (een 
schoone bay, Dutch ; une belle bale, Fr.), where there is good 
anchorage ; there is, also, one immediately to the west of itj 
where there is also good anchorage." t 



♦ Travels in the East, vol. ii. p. 250. 

f Recht beeosten Cabra leygt een schoone bay daer seer 
goedt rede is, desheliger ook een der recht bewesten daer't saer 
goedte legghen is. — Licht der Seevaert, p. 217. 

U y a, droit k Test de Cabra, une belle bale, ou il y a une fort 
bonne rade, comme aussi encore une autre droit ^ I'ouest de 1^ 
oil il fait aussi bon d'ancrer. — Miroir de la Mer, p. 80. 
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The most conclusive evidence, however, that this 
is the Fair Havens of Scripture is, that its position 
is precisely that where a ship, circumstanced as 
St. Paul's was, must have put in. I have already 
shown that the wind must have been about N.W., 
but with such a wind she could not pass Cape 
Matala ; we must, therefore, look near, but to the 
eastward of this promontory, for an anchorage well- 
icalculated to shelter a vessel in north-west winds, 
but not from all winds, otherwise it would not have 
been in the opinion of seamen an unsafe winter 
harbour. Now, here we have a harbour which not 
only fulfils every one of the conditions, but still 
retains the name given to it by St. Luke. 

Here, we learn, they were detained till "navi- 
gation had become dangerous,"* in consequence of 
the advanced state of the season. The fast, supposed 
of the expiation, which took place about the period 
of the autumnal equinox, was now past. It would 
appear that by this time all hope of completing the 
voyage during the present season t was abandoned, 

9 'Iicayov de \povov diayei'o- 9 Now when much time was 

fievov, Kai ovTOi: 17^)7 eTri(r<j>aXovc spent, and when sailing was 

Tov irXovg, ha to Kai Tr)v viy- now dangerous, because the 

OTuav ri^rj TrapsXrfXvdevai Trap- fast was now already past, 

yyei 6 UavXog, Paul admonished theniy 



* V. 9. fTTtflr^aXovc TOV irXovCi t^© appropriate nautical term, 
xXovf acnpaXric, Jul. Pollux. 

I According to Vegetius, the sailing season did not close so 
early ; he states that " ex die igitur tertio iduum Novembris, 
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and it became a question whether they should winter 
at Fair Havens, or move the ship to Port Phenice, 
a harbour on the same side of Crete, about forty 
miles farther to the westward. 

St. Paul assisted at the consultation, and strongly 
urged them to remain, addressing them in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

" Sirs, I perceive that this voyage will be with hurt and 
much damage, not onlj of the lading and ship, but also of our 
Uves." 



10 Acywv avTOiQ' Av^pcc, 
^etapw OTi fXETU v^pftoc t:ai ttoX' 
Xiyc i^rjfAiaQ ov fiovov rov i^opTOv 
Kai Tov ttXoiov, aXXa Km rwv 
\pv')(u>y iifiiavy fxeWeiv eo'co'dai 
TOV trXovv, 

11 'O he kKaTovrapxoQ ry 
icv^ripyriTri KUi r^ vavKXrjpip 
EiTEiQtTO yiaWov rj toiq vjto tov 
TlavXov Xeyo/ievoic, 

12 AyevdcTOv de tov XifxevoQ 
vTrap')(OVTog irpog '7rapa\€ifxa<nay 
oi irXeiovQ eOevTO fiovXr)v ava- 
'^Br)vai K^KEidtv, ei ttwc hvvaivTO 
KaTayrrjaavTeQ eiQ ^oiyiKa Tra- 
pa\eifxaaai, Xifxeya ttiq KprjrriQ 
(iXcTToyTa Kara Ai^a kui Kara 
Xwpoy. 



10 And said unto them, Sirs, 
I perceive that this voyage will 
be with hurt and much damage, 
not only of the lading and ship, 
put also of our lives. 

11 Nevertheless the cen- 
turion believed the master and 
the owner of the ship, more 
than those things which were 
spoken by Paul. 

12 And because the haven 
was not commodious to winter 
in, the more part advised to 
depart thence also, if by any 
means they might attain to 
Phenice, and there to winter ; 
which is an haven of Crete, 
and lieth toward the south 
west and north west 



usque in diem sextum iduum Martiarum, maria clauduntur. . 
Nam lux minima noxque prolixa, nubium densitas, aeris ob- 
scuritas, ventorum, imbrium, vel nivium geminata ssevitia." 

These dates correspond better with their stay in the island. 

Chap, xxviii. v. IL Mcra ^£ Tueic firiyac nrrixOrjuev, &c. 
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The officers of the ship were, however, of a different 
opinion, and the centurion naturally deferred to it. 
The event justified St. Paul's advice. At the same 
time it may be observed, that a bay, open to nearly 
one half of the compass, could not have been a good 
winter harbour. 

It was determined at this consultation to attempt 
to reach Phenice, a harbour of Crete, which looked, 
according to St. Luke, xara AiSa xoli xara Xoi^ov, 
which is rendered in our version, " lieth toward 
the south west and north west." The intermediate 
point between these two winds is west ; and it is 
generally understood that the harbour looked to, or 
was open to, the west. Father Giorgi, aware that 
if it could be proved Phenice was on the south side 
of Crete, a ship could not be driven off the island 
towards the Adriatic Gulf, infers from this that it 
was at the west end of the island*, and that the 
situation of Clauda is uncertain. Dr. Falconer, a 
man of undoubted learning, admits that it is not 
easy to determine the exact import of this passage ; 
but supposes it to be " open to both quarters of the 
heavens from whence these winds proceed, and of 
course unsheltered from these winds:" he then ob- 
serves that " this would, according to Vitruvius, 
leave 105° open to the west.f Such a harbour 

♦ " Quo modo Phenice Australis si ad earn ex Bonis Portibus 

Paulus secundo Austro tendebat incertus est Claudae 

situs."— P. 195. 

+ Grotius takes the same view of the meaning of this pas- 
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would certainly not be ' commodious to winter in,' 
and would not have warranted the attempt which 
was made to move to it." 

Although they never reached this harbour, it 
becomes ^of importance to ascertain its position ; 
because, unless we do so, we can draw no sound 
inferences respecting the ship's place when she en- 
countered the gale, a point which it is of importance 
to determine. Phenice no longer retains its name ; 
there is, indeed, a place named Phcenikias in Fash- 
ley's map, not far from the position assigned to it 
by Strabo and Ptolemy; but this cannot be the 
port of Phenice, for it is not on the coast ; although 
it may possibly be the city of that name, for Ptolemy 
mentions both a city and port of Phenice, or rather 
Phoenix. Lutro, Sphakia, and Franco Castello, places 
on the south coast of Crete, have each been sup- 
posed to be Port Phenice. For our present purpose 
of ascertaining the ship's course it is not very 
material which of them is meant : I am, however, 
satisfied that it is the harbour of Lutro. 

This harbour, however, looks to the east. I 
have already shown that the words of St. Luke in 
the original are generally supposed to indicate a 
harbour open in the opposite direction ; unless, 
therefore, we get over this difficulty, we must give 
up the idea that Lutro is meant. The question as 
to the import of the passage must depend on the 

sage ; he remarks, " flXeiroyTa Kara Ai€a, respicientem ad 
Africum .... Kai Kara Xwpo^y et ad Caiirum. 
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meaning we affix to the preposition "xara/' in 
connection with the winds ; I apprehend it means 
" in the same direction as " (in Latin, secundum) ; 
if I am right, ^T^siravra xoltu 'Ki^ol does not mean, 
as is generally supposed, that it is open to the 
point from which that wind (Libs) blows, but to 
the point towards which it blows — that is, it is 
not open to the south-west but to the north-east, 

Herodotus speaks of a ship being driven xara 
TtufML xai aysfjLov*; now it is quite clear that, in 
this sense, a ship driven xara Xi^a must be driven 
to the north-east. There is a passage in Arrian, 
still more apposite to this point. In his Periplus of 
the Euxine he tells us, that when navigating the 
south coast of that sea, towards the east, he observed 
during a calm a cloud suddenly arise, ^'driven before 
the east wind " f — s^sppayTj xar supov. Here there 
can be no mistake ; the cloud must have been driven 
to the west. When St. Luke, therefore, describes 
the harbour of Phenice as looking xara AiSa xai 
xara Xco^ov, I understand^ that it looks to the north- 
east, which is the point towards which Libs blows ; 
and to the south-east that to which Caurus blows. 
Now this is exactly the description of Lutro, 
which looks or is open to the east, but, having an 
island in front which shelters it, it has two en- 

* Lib. iv. c. 110.; in the tjatin translation, " secundum 
fluctus et ventum." 

f a<l>yiM} y£(l>€\Ti tTravatTTatra e^eppayrj kut cvpo)'.-^ Periplus 
Euxiniy p. 3. 

B 
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trances, one looking to the north-east, which isr 
xoLTOL AiSa^ and the other to the south-east, xara 
Xco^ov. The island is not laid down in Pashley's 
map; I find it, however, in Lapie's map, and in 
the French admiralty chart of 1738. There is an 
anchor laid down inside, showing that it is a har- 
bour. I cannot discover in sailing direc- 
tions, ancient or modern, any hydro- 
graphical description of it. I have found it to be 
the general impression amongst naval officers, ac- 
quainted with the navigation of these seas, that 
there are no ship harbours on the south side of 
Candia; but this is one of those harbours which, 
from the configuration of the land, must inevitably 
fill up in time. A mountain stream flows into it, 
and it is only necessary to look at the view given 
in Pashley's Travels * to see, in the ravine which, 
in the course of ages, it has hollowed out for itself, a 
proof that if the harbour could shelter the smallest 
craft in 1738 it must have been capable of sheltering 
the largest ships seventeen centuries before. 

The next question is, does Lutro agree with the 
notices of Phenice, which we find in the narrative 
of the voyage, and in ancient writers ? In order to 
agree with the narrative, the south wind must be a 
fair wind for a ship going from Fair Havens towards 
it. The first part of the course must lead a ship 
cta-a-ov TT^v K^tjttjv, " close past the land of Crete ; " 

* Frontispiece to vol. ii. 
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and the last part must be at a certain distance 
from the land, for the expression in the fourteenth 
verse, ow 9roXt>, "not long," shows that they had 
passed the point where they were close to the land. 
On consulting the chart of the, south coast of Crete, 
it will be seen that the position of Lutro agrees 
perfectly with every one of these notices. 

Phenice, or rather Phoenix, is mentioned by 
Strabo, Ptolemy, Stephanus Byzantinus*, and in 
the Synecdemus of Hierocles. The last two authors 
merely mention it as a city of Crete. Hierocles, 
however, mentions it along with the island of 
Claudaf ; now, that island is exactly opposite to 
Lutro. According to Strabo, Phoenix is situated 
on the south side of the narrow part of Crete, 
which he calls an isthmus, on the north side of 
which is AmphimallaJ, which also agrees with the 
situation of Lutro. 

Ptolemy mentions both a city and port of 
Phenice. His longitudes, although they cannot be 
depended upon for the absolute position of places 
on the surface of the earth, are extremely useful 

* ^oiyiKovs TToXcc Kf>iyri;?. — Steph. Byz. 

•f" ^oiyiKTi riToi Apa^eya' vri<roc KXav^oc. — Hierocles. 

J TO 8e evOev lardfiog ttrriv tag EKarov araZitaVy e')(U)v KarotKiap 
TTpoQ fiev Ty (iopei^ OaXarriy A/i^t/iaXXov, irpog de rri vorup ^oivikti 
Tiay Aa/iTTcwv. — Lib. x. C. 4. 

" From thence is an isthmus of about a hundred stadia, having 
Amphimalla on the North Sea, and Phoenix of the Lampeana 
on the south." The isthmus is, as nearly as possible, ten geo- 
graphical miles, or one hundred stadia across. 

E 2 
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in giving the relative positions of places with re- 
spect to places situated to the east or west. Now 
the difference of longitude between the eastern and 
western extremities of Crete, Kpioo [jLerwirov cocpov 
(Cape St. John), and Sa/t]ttaiviov axpov (Cape Sal- 
mone), is, according to him, 3° 5': the actual distance 
is about 140 geographical miles. Hence the mean 
length of a degree of longitude in Crete is, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, 45^ miles. Port Phenice is placed 
by him three-quarters of a degree to the east of 
Koioi} [jt,sT€07roi/, which is equal to thirty-four geo- 
graphical miles ; the actual distance of Lutro 
from the same point is thirty-two. He places it 
2"" 20' to the west of Salmone, which is equal to 
1 06 miles ; the actual distance on the French chart 
is 108 miles. * 

The only traveller who has collected evidence 
upon the spot, bearing upon this point, is Mr. 
Pashley. It is not so complete as could have been 
wished, because that part of his work has been left 
unfinished ; he has, however, stated enough to 
confirm the foregoing evidence. He found, a short 
distance above Lutro, two villages, bearing the 
names of Anopolis and Aradhena, and observes 
that, — 

" The mention of an ancient city, called Aradena, along with 
Anopolis and Port Phoenix in the Synecdemus of Hierocles, 
seems to point plainly to Lutro, as the site of the last named 
city." — Vohii. p. 257. 



♦ PtoL lib. iii. c. 17. 
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Mr, Pashley subsequently visited Lutro, and has 
marked on his map ruins near it, to which he gives 
the name of Port Phoenix. 

If we compare his map with the notices in 
Hierocles and Stephanus, it will be found that they 
throw light on each other. According to Hierocles, 
Phenice was also named Aradena.* According to 
Stephanus, 

** Aradena, a city of Crete, also called Anopolis, or Upper 
Town, because it is upper." f 

Now, upon the map these three places are little 
more than a mile from each other, and Anopolis is 
above Lutro. I think that we may conchide, there- 
fore, with certainty, that the port of Phenice is the 
present port of Lutro, 

With regard to the position of the island of 
Glauda there is no difficulty ; it is unquestionably 
the same as the Claudos of Ptolemy, which he places 
to the south-west of Crete, and the Gozzo of the 
modern charts. Ptolemy, it is true, places it a 
degree too far to the west, which is, perhaps, a 
clerical error; but there is no island nearer his 
position, or for which it can be mistaken. The 
mention of it in the Synecdemus of Hierocles along 
with Port Phenice points, very clearly, to its true 
position. In many manuscripts it is spelt Cauda, 

* Hierocles merely says, ^oivikti rjToi Apahya^ which im- 
plies that Phenice was also called Aradena. 

f Apa^tjv TToXtc KptjTrig ?J ^e ArwirokiQ Xeytraiy Sea to ccrac avo). 

s 3 
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which agrees with the spelling of Pliny and Suidas. 
Pomponius Mela spells it Gaudos*, which is its 
present Greek name, Gaudonesi, or, Island of 
Gaudos, which has been Italianised into Gozzo. We 
have, therefore, the relative positions of the three 
places mentioned in the proceedings of the day on 
which the Apostle and his companions left Crete, 
the events of which I shall now take into considera- 
tion. 

* In some manuscripts of Mela it is spelt Caudos. 
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CHAP. IIL 

CRETE TO MELITA, — THE GALE. 
(Acts, xxvii. 13.) 

The ship, as we have seen, remained wind-bound 
at Fair Havens till the advanced state of the season 
rendered navigation dangerous. They had, how- 
ever, resolved, at the consultation mentioned in the 
10th and 11th verses, to move to Port Phenice, as 
a more secure winter harbour; and a moderate 
breeze from the south having sprung up, it was 
considered favourable for their purpose. They 
accordingly weighed anchor.* After clearing the 
harbour, their course, till they had passed Cape 



13 'YiroiryevoravTog ^e Norov, 13 And when the south 

^o^ayreg rrfg wpodeaeuig KeicpaTri' wind blew softly, supposing 
Keyaiy apayreg atrtrov TrapeXe' that they had obtained their 
yovTo TTiv KpriTTiv. purpose, loosing thence they 

sailed close by Crete. 



• apavTtg may be translated either "weighed" or "set 
sail ; '* for ancient authors sometimes supply rag ayKvpag^ 
" anchors," and sometimes ra iariay " sails." See note on v. 4., 
and by Dindorf on Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 2. Julius Pollux, 
however, like St. Luke, supplies neither, which is certainly the 
most nautical way of expressing it; he says, aipovrtg airo rrfg 
yrjg. — Lib. i. 103. In the Romaic (modern Greek version) it 
is rendered Kafivopreg apfieva^ " set sail." 

E 4 
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Matala, was close to the land. A ship which could 
not lie nearer to the wind than seven points would 
just weather that point which bears W. by S. from 
the entrance of Fair Havens. We see, therefore, 
the force and propriety of the expression, " a<rerov* 
Traps^syovTo r7]v KpTjrijv" — "they sailed close by 
Crete," — which the author uses to describe the 
first part of their passage. From the anchorage at 
Fair Havens to Cape Matala the distance is four or 
five miles, and from thence to Port Phenice the 
distance is thirty-four miles ; and, as the bearing of 
the course is W. N.W., the south wind was as 
favourable as could be desired, being two points 
abaft the beam. They had every prospect, therefore, 
of reaching their destination in a few hours. Their 
course lay across the great southern bight to the 
west of Cape Matala. They had not proceeded far 
(ot> TToXu), however, when a sudden change in the 
weather took place. 

" The flattering wind that late with pronus'd aid 
From Candia's bay th' unwilling ship betray'd, 
No longer fawns beneath the fair disguise, 
But like a ruifian on his quarry flies:'^ 

Falconer's Shipwreck^ canto ii. 

The ship was caught ((ruvapTraaSevTog) in a typhoon 
[aus[jLog Tu(p<ovixog)^ which blew with such violence 
that they could not face itf, but were forced, in 

* AfrrroPy TrXiytrtov, eyyuc* atrtrov ire, cyyuc epxEoBai* — Hesycb. 

t «vro00aX/i£n', « to face it ;" literally, " to look at it." The 

meaning of the expression is sufficiently obvious ; the origin of 
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tlie first instance, to scud before it*, for such is 
the evident meaning of the expression — sTri^ovrsg 
e^epofjLsQa — "yielding to it we were borne along 
by it." It follows from this that it must have 
blown off the land, for had it not they must have 
been stranded upon the Cretan coast, if they had 
been unable to gain their harbour. The expression, 
therefore, s€a\s xar aurrjg^ " there arose against it," 
cannot mean that it " arose against Crete," as some 
writers contend. The most obvious meaning is that 
the typhoon struck the ship. It is quite true that, 
according to strict grammatical rule, the pronoun 
should stand for the last- mentioned noun ; yet in 
practice it frequently refers to what is uppermost 
in the mind of the person who uses it at the time.f 

14 Mer ov iroXv h e^aXe 14 But not long after there 
Kar avTrjc avsfjLoc rv<l>u}yiKog 6 arose against it a tempestuous 
KoXovfievoe EvpaKyXtoy, wind called Euro-aquilo. 

15 XwapwaordeyToc ^e rov 15 And when the ship was 
'jrKoiov, Kai /jiri ^vvafieyov avTo^ caught, and could not bear up 
^daXfieiv rj> avefi^, ewidoyreg unto the wind, we let her drive. 
£(l>€pofieOa, 



it is probably drawn from the practice of the ancients of painting 
an eye on each side of the bow of their ships, a practice which 
still prevails in the coasting craft in the Mediterranean. 

♦ The appropriate nautical term, equivalent to the English 
one, to scud, is, ayaKux^veiry " dicitur cum exorta tempestate 
in mari demptis velis navigium ventis sine repugnatione per- 
mittitur." — Sutdas» The translation of Giorgi expresses the 
same meaning, **non potente aspicere contra ventum, conce- 
dentes ferebamur." 

f Dr. Johnson remarks on the omission of the nominative 
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St. Luke, who was in the ship, could not avoid 
thinking of its effects on the ship, but would cer- 
tainly never dream of its effects upon an island. 
We know that it blew them out of their course 
towards the island of Clauda; if, therefore, we 
know whereabouts the ship was when the gale 
overtook her, we can form a tolerable estimate 
of the direction of the wind which drove them 
thither. According to the narrative, it was not 
long " ou ;roXu," after the ship was close to Crete, 
which can only mean that she had not passed 
over much of the space interposed between that 
point and the intended termination of her voyage, 
Port Phenice. The term employed by the evan* 
gelist is a relative one, and must mean less than 
the half. Hence the ship must have been some- 
where between Cape Matala, and a point bear- 
ing W. N.W., distant seventeen miles. But the 
former point bears E. 7° N. from Clauda, to which 
they were driven, and the latter E. 43° N. The 
wind, therefore, which drove them thither, must 
have been to the north of E. T N., but to the 
east of E. 43° N. The intermediate point, which 
cannot be so much as a point and a half from 
the true direction, is E. 25°N.,.or E.N.E. J° N. 
Another circumstance mentioned in the narrative, 

" My father^^ at the commencement of As You Like it : — 
** What is there in this difficult or obscure ? The nominative 
^Myfather^ is certainly left out; but so left out that the audi- 
tor inserts it in spite of himself." — Note on passage. 
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indicates the direction of the wind within still 
narrower limits. When under Clauda they were 
apprehensive of being driven towards the Syrtis 
(v. 17.) ; but the winds, which blow from Clauda 
towards the Syrtis, range between E. 18° N. 
and E. 37° N., the mean of which is E. 27° 30' N., 
and the mean of both deductions is E. 26° 15' N., 
or about E.N.E. ^°N., which cannot deviate so 
much as one point from the true direction of the 
wind, and does not differ a quarter of a point from 
the former determination. 

Writers, such as Bentley and Penn*, who have 
drawn their conclusions from etymological reasons, 
infer that the wind was from the point between 
Eurus and Aquilo, or E. N.E. We have, therefore, 
three separate modes of estimating the direction of 
the gale perfectly independent of each other, and 
none of them differing from the other so much as 
half a point. Now there is not one circumstance 
mentioned in the subsequent part of the narrative 
which is not perfectly accounted for upon the sup- 
position that this was the true direction of the 
wind; I differ, therefore, from the commentators 
who think that it was not a " point wind," that is, 
a wind blowing steadily from one point, for I con- 
sider that no change took place in its direction 
during the remainder of the voyage. 

The sudden change from a south wind to a vio- 
lent northerly wind is a common occurrence in 
* See Appendix for the remarks of these writers. 
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these seas.* The term " typhonxc^^ by which it is 
described, indicates that it was accompanied by some 
of the phenomena which might be expected in such 
a case, namely, the agitation and whirling motion 
of the clouds caused by the meeting of the opposite 
currents of air when the change took place, and 
probably also of the sea, raising it in columns of 
spray. Pliny, in describing the effects of sudden 
blasts, says that they cause a vortex, which is 
called " typhoon ;"f and Gellius, in his account 
of a storm at sea, notices " frequent whirlwinds," 
" . . . . and the dreaded appearances in the clouds 
which they call typhoons" J 

St. Luke, therefore, by the single word " typhonic," 
expresses the nature and violence of the gale, and, 
by another, its direction. In the dissertation on the 
wind Euroclydon I have stated my reasons for pre- 
ferring the reading of the most ancient manuscripts 
and versions, Euro-aquilo, which must be between 
Eurus and Aquilo, or E. N. E. 

I now proceed to inquire into the effects it pro- 

* Capt. J. Stewart, R. N., in his remarks on the Archipelago, 
observes, "It is always safe to anchor under the lee of an 
island with a northerly wind, as it dies uway gradually ; but it 
would be extremely dangerous with southerly tvindsy as they 
almost invariably shift to a violent northerly windJ^ 

t Lib. ii. c. 48. De repentinis Flatibus : " Vorticem faciunt 
jqui Typhon vocatur." 

X Lib. xix. c. i. " Turbines etiam crebriores . . . et figurae 
quaedam nubium metuendae quas rv^wvac vocabant." Hesy- 
chius merely calls it the " great wind," rv^wv 6 iieyag avcfioQ. 
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duced upon the ship. Nothing more is said in 
the narrative than that it defeated their object of 
reaching Port Phenice, and forced them to run 
under the lee (u7ro^pa[i.ovTsg*) of Clauda. It will, 
however, be found that the ship must have strained 
and suffered severely in her hull, and that the leaks 
she then sprang were gradually gaining upon the 
crew, and that if they had not providentially made 
the land, and been thereby enabled to save their 
lives by running the ship on shore, she must have 
foundered at sea, and all on board perished. 

As the knowledge of this fact can only be gained 
by circumstantial evidence, and as it throws a clear 
light upon the subsequent proceedings, it is neces- 
sary to state the proofs at some length ; but before 
I do so 1 would observe that such a result of a 
typhoon, not unfrequent in modern times, seems 
to have been almost inevitable in ancient times. 
Pliny calls the typhoon — 



16 Niyertov h n vwolpafiovrtQ, 16 And running under a 

koLKoviievovKKavlriv^ fjioXiQ itryv' certain island, which is called 

aafiEv TTipiKpaniQ yevecrdai ttjq Clauda, we had much work to 

uKat^riQ, come by the boat. 



♦ vTTolpanovTiQy "rwwmn^ 'under the lee of." St. Luke ex- 
hibits here, as on every other occasion, the most perfect com- 
mand of nautical terms, and gives the utmost precision to his 
language by selecting the most appropriate ; they ran before 
the wind to leeward of Clauda, hence it is virolpafiovTEQ ; they 
sailed with a side wind to leewari of Cyprus and Crete; hence 
it is v7r£7rX£v<ra/i£j'. 
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" The chief pest of seamen, destructive not only to the sparf 
but to the hull* itself." 

In the accounts of shipwrecks which have come 
down to us from ancient times, the loss of the ship 
must, in a great number of instances, be ascribed 
to this cause. Josephus tells us that on his voyage 
to Italy the ship sank in the midst of the Adriatic 
Sea.f He and some of his companions saved them- 
selves by swimming; the ship, therefore, did not 
go down during the gale, but in consequence of 
the damage she sustained during its continuance. 
One of St. Paul's shipwrecks must have taken place 
under the same circumstances; for he tells us, "a day 
and a night I have been in the deep," supported, 
no doubt, on spars or fragments of the wreck. In 
Virgil's description of the casualties of the ships of 
jEneas, some are driven on rocks, others on quick- 
sands; but, 

" Laxis laterum compagibus omnes 
Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimisque fatiscunt." 

The fact, that the ships of the ancients were pro- 
vided with hypozomata, or cables ready fitted for 
undergirding, as a necessary part of their stores, 
proves how liable they were to such casualties, and, 
I may add, as another proof, the frequent notice of 
lightening ships we meet with in ancient authors. 

* " Precipua navigantium pestis non antennas modo verum 
ipsa navigia contorta frangens." — Lib. ii. cap. 48. 

f f^airTitrdevTOQ yap fifiojy tov ttXoiov Kara fiecroy Trjv A^piai' 
— Vita, c. iii. 
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In the present narrative they occur not less than 
three times. In the ship of Jonah it is stated that 
'^ they cast forth the wares that were in the ship 
into the sea to lighten it " (c. i, v. 5.) ; and Juvenal, 
in describing the dangers encountered by Catullus, 
not only uses similar language, but assigns the 
reason — 

" Cum plenus fluctu medius foret alveu8, 

decidere jactu." /Sa^. xii. v. 30. 

It is easy to account for the comparative immu- 
nity of modem ships from such casualties. The 
most obvious cause is the improvement in n^val 
architecture; but another, and, I suspect, more 
efficient one, is the manner in which they were 
rigged. In modern times the strain is spread over 
three masts, with small sails, which can be quickly 
taken in ; but the ancient ships had to sustain the 
leverage of a single mast, with a ponderous yard at 
the upper end. We can scarcely suppose that St. 
Paul's ship escaped uninjured. The circumstances 
mentioned, of her being undergirded, lightened, and 
finally run ashore, aflford conclusive evidence that 
she did not. 

Keeping this in view, we may form some idea of 
the hardships the ship's company endured. St. 
Luke shared them all ; but he never mentions them, 
except on one occasion, and that was to illustrate 
a passage in the life of St. Paul. 

At the time the ship was caught in the gale, she 
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must have been near a small group of islands, called 
the Paximades, in the Gulf of Messara* The 
island of Clauda lay about twenty-three miles to 
leeward, and thither they were driven, as the 
expression stt^^ovtss 6(psqo[xsQa (v. 15.) implies, be- 
fore the gale. Upon reaching it they availed them- 
selves of the smooth water under its lee, to prepare 
the ship to resist the fury of the storm. Their 
first care was to secure the boat, by hoisting it on 
board. This had not been done at first, because 
the weather was moderate, and the distance they 
had to go short. Under such circumstances, it is 
not usual to hoist the boats on board, but it had 
now become necessary. In running down upon 
Clauda it could not be done, on account of the 
ship's way through the water. To enable them to 
do it, the ship must have been rounded to, with 
her head to the wind, and her sails, if she had any 
set at the time, trimmed, so that she had no head- 
way, or progressive movement. In this position 
she would drift, broadside to leeward. I conclude 
that they passed round the east end of the island ; 
not only because it was nearest, but because there 
are dangers at the opposite end.* In this case the 
ship would be brought to on the starboard tack, — 

* " An extensive reef, with numerous rocks, extends from 
Gozo to the N. W., which renders the passage between the 
two isles very dangerous." — Sailing Direct, p. 207. " On 
peut passer entre Gozoet GozoPulo; mais ilfaut de la pratique, 
et nous ne voyons pas la necessite de s'engager dans un passage 
dangereux." — Manuel de Pilotage, p. 412. 
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that is, with the right side to windward. This 
must be kept in mind, because it throws light upon 
a subsequent passage. St. Luke tells us that they 
had much difficulty in securing the boat. (v. 16.) 
He does not say why ; but independently of the gale 
which was raging at the time, the boat had been 
towed between twenty and thirty miles after the 
gale sprung up, and could scarcely fail to be filled 
with water. Having accomplished this necessary 
task, their next care was to undergird the ship, 
which the state in which she was had rendered 
imperative. This expedient is so rarely had re- 
course to in modem times, that I have only met 
with one naval officer who had seen it put in prac- 
tice, although almost all of my nautical friends 
whom I have consulted, could furnish me with 
instances in which they had heard of its being done. 
The officer to whom I allude, Mr. Henry Hartley, who 
was master of the Royal Sovereign, was employed 
in 1815, to pilot the Russian fleet from England to 
the Baltic. One of the ships (the Jupiter) was 
frapped round the middle by three or four turns of 
a stream cable. Mr. Hartley is father to the 
talented marine painter, Mr. Hartley of Jersey ; and 
it was under his direction that the undergirding 
is represented in the view which I have given of the 
ship anchored by ihe stem. 

17 'Hv ^avTeg, fiorjOei- 17 Which when they had 

aic e\p(i)VTo, h-Ko'Cf»)vyvvTtQ to taken up, they used helps, un- 
irXoiov, dergirding the ship ; 

F 
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The mode in which ships are undergirded is 
thus described by Falconer, in his Marine Dic- 
tionary: — 

'< To frap a ship (ceintrer un vaisseau) is to pass four or fi?e 
turns of a large cable-laid rope round the bull or frame of it 
ship, to support her in a great storm, or otherwise, wheiii it is 
apprehended that she is not strong enough to resist the violent 
efforts of the sea : this expedient, however, is rarely put in 
practice." 

It would not be difficult to multiply instances 

where this mode of strengthening ships has been 

put in practice in modem times * ; I content myself 

with the latest I can find. Captain (now Sir George) 

Back, on his perilous return fipom his Arctic 

voyage, in 1837, was forced, in consequence of the 

shattered and leaky condition of his ship, to under- 

gird her. It was thus done : — 

'* A length of the stream chain-cable was passed under the 
bottom of the ship four feet before the mizen mast, hove tight 
by the capstan, and finally immovably fixed to six ring-bolts 
on the quarter-deck. The effect was at once manifested by a 
great diminution in the working of the parts already men- 
tioned ; and in a less agreeable way, by impeding her rate of 
sailing ; a trifling consideration, however, when compared 
with the benefit received." f 

We are told, that subsequent to this they met 
with a gale: — 

* The Albion 74 encountered a hurricane on her voyage 
from India, and was under the necessity of frapping her hull 
together, in order to prevent her sinking. — United Service 
Mag., May, 1846. The Queen came home from Jamaica frapped 
or undergirded ; and the Blenheim, in which Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge was lost, left India frapped. 

t Voyage, p. 433. 
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" The water rushed in violently below, more especially about 
the sternpost and heel-hook, and oozing through different 
parts higher up, fell like a cascade into the bread-room and 
run .... while apprehensive that farther injury had been 
sustained about the keel, another length of chain was passed 
under the bottom and set well tight to a part of itself, across 
the after-part of the quarter-deck." — p. 438.* 

We are next told by St. Luke, that "being 
apprehensive of being driven towards the Syrtis, 
they lowered the gear." It is not easy to imagine 
a more erroneous translation than that of our au- 
thorised version : — 

** Fearing lest they should fall into the quicksands, strake 
sail, and so were driven." — Verse !?• 

It is, in fact, equivalent to saying that, fearing a 

certain danger, they deprived themselves of the 

only possible means of avoiding it.f It is not by 

^otovfieroi te firi eig ttjv Svpriv And, fearing lest they should 
cJC7^e0'(ll0'^ xaXacravTiQ to (iKtvoQy fall into the quicksands, strake 
ovroic e<ltepovTo. sail, and so were driven. 



* See details of undergirding in dissertation on antient ships, 
f Of course if any sail was set it could not be the mast which 
was lowered, as many commentators suppose ; indeed it is not 
possible to suppose that the main -masts of large sailing ships 
were made to strike, like those of a Thames barge, although no 
doubt those of the row-galleys were : — 

— Ev Se Kai avTOV 
loTOV a<pap )^a\a<ra vro. 

Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 1267. 
Juvenal tells us that the mast of the ship of Catullus was " cut 
away" {Sat. xii. 54.), and recommends his friends to provide 
themselves with hatchets before going to sea. 

" Adspice sumendas in tempestate secures." lb, 61. 
F 2 
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striking mast or sail that such dangers are 
to be avoided. 

I have already shown that the same wind which 
drove them, " when yielding to it" (e^riSovrs^), to 
Clauda, would, if they had continued to scud, 
have driven them directly towards the Syrtis. 
Under the circumstances in which they were now 
placed, they had but one course to pursue in order 
to avoid the apprehended danger, which was to turn 
the ship's head off shore, and to set such sail as the 
violence of the gale would permit them to carry. 
As they did avoid the danger, we may be certain 
notwithstanding the silence of the historian, that 
this was the course which was adopted. I have 
already assigned my reasons for supposing that 
the ship must have been brought to on the star- 
board tack, under Clauda, for it was only on this 
tack that it was possible to avoid being driven on 
the African coast ; when, therefore, they had taken 
every precaution against foundering which prudence 
and skilful seamanship could dictate, all that was 
required was to fill their storm sail, probably already 
set, and to stand on. 

The question remains to be answered, What is 
the meaning of the expression " lowering the gear," 
"p^aXaeravre^ to <rx6uo^" ? S>fsuo^, which I have trans- 
lated literally "gear,"* when applied to a ship, 

* Rightly translated by Bokh "Gerathe;" Scotice, "Graith." 
" There I beheld a galeasse gaily graithit for the weyr, ly- 
and fast at ane ankir." — Complaynte of Scotland, i.e. "Gal- 
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means appurtenances of every kind, such as spars, 
sails, rigging, anchors, and cables, &c. Now, every 
ship situated as this one was, when preparing for a 
storm, sends down upon deck the " top hamper," 
or gear connected with the fair-weather sails, such 
as the suppara^ or top-sails. A modern ship sends 
down top-gallant masts and yards*, a cutter strikes 
her topmast, when preparing for a gale. The 
author here, as elsewhere, states the fact, but gives 
no details ; a seaman could scarcely have avoided 
doing so, if he had mentioned the circumstance at 
all. It is unnecessary to multiply instances which 
are so common as to occur in almost every account 
of a storm at sea ; I content myself, therefore, by 
giving a parallel case with the present, namely, 
that of one who was not a seaman, but was per- 
fectly cognisant of nautical matters, Donald 
Campbell, of Barbreck.f On his passage from Goa 
to Madras he was shipwrecked on the coast of 
Malabar. Many of the events bear a striking 
resemblance to those recorded by St. Luke in his 
account. " Lowering the gear" is mentioned in 
the following terms : — 

lantly furnished for the war." M. Jal, whose courage as a 
translator is more conspicuous than his caution, amusingly 
renders it — " Qui virait gaiement sur I'ancre." 

* Gower, in his Treatise on Seamanship, gives the following 
instructions for preparing for a gale: — "Let the top-gallant 
yards and masts, mizen topsail yard, mizen-yard, and cross- 
jack yard be got down on deck, that the ship may be made ais 
snug as possible." — P. 54. 

t Journey to India, pt. iii. p. 16. 

p 3 
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" Such exertions were made that, hefore morning, every atidt 
that could poesihlj he struck was down upon the deck." 

The only plausible conjecture I have met with 
respecting what was lowered, is that of Pricaeus, 
who supposes it was " not the mast, but the yard 
with the sail attached to it." * This, indeed, is but 
a conjecture, but it is a probable one. We know 
from the representations on coins and marbles, that 
the ancients were in the habit of furling their sails 
aloft ; and unless the main-yard was lowered when 
the ship was running before the wind, which we are 
not told was the case, it must have been done now. 
This, however, is but conjecture ; and, in such an 
inquiry as the present, it is necessary to distinguish 
between conjecture and inference. We may con- 
clude, with perfect certainty, that their object, in 
" lowering the gear," was to enable them to avoid 
the Syrtis ; because we are, in effect, told that it 
was so, " fearing lest they should be driven to the 
Syrtis, they lowered the gear." This alone, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to have kept the ship off a 
lee shore. There were but two ways by which 
that could have been effected. She might have 
been anchoredf , or her head might have been turned 
off shore and such sail set as the violence of the 
gale would permit her to carry. We know that 

♦ " Non malum, sed cum appenso velo antennam." — Priccsus 
in loc. 

t There is an anchorage at Clauda ; but it is open to the 
E. N. E., and therefore would have afforded no shelter in the 
present case. 
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the first of the alternatives was not adopted ; we 
must, therefore, conclude that the last was, for by 
no other way could she have avoided the appre- 
hended danger. 

A ship at sea, in a gale, must either scud or 
heave-to. In the present case, to have adopted the 
former alternative, would have been to have rushed 
on certain destruction. Falconer, in his notes on 
the Shipwreck, observes : — 

" The movement of scudding is never attempted in a con- 
trary wind unless, as in the present instance, the condition of 
the ship rendered her incapable of any longer sustaining on 
•her side the mutual effort of the wind and waves. The principal 
hazards incident to scudding are generally — a pooping sea ; the 
difficulty of steering, which exposes the vessel perpetually to 
the risk of broaching-to ; and the want of sufficient sea-room. 
A sea striking the ship violently on the stern may dash it in- 
wards, by which she must inevitably founder ; in broaching-to 
suddenly, she is threatened with being immediately overset; 
and for want of sea-room she is endangered with shipwreck on 
a lee shore, a circumstance too dreadful to require explana- 
tion." 

This last must have been the inevitable conse- 
quence, had the ship been allowed to be driven at 
the mercy of the winds, as is generally supposed. 

The only question which now remains to be an- 
swered is, Which tack was the ship hove-to upon ? 
The answer is not difficult: if it had been on 
the port tack, that is, with her left side to the wind, 
she must have inevitably drifted upon the coast of 
Africa with the wind at E. N. E., as we have proved 

F 4 
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it to have been*, and would, moreover, have been 
driven completely out of her course. 

We are thus forced to the conclusion, when we 
are told that " they were thus borne along," out<o$ 
f^gpovTo, that it was not only with the ship under- 
girded and made snug, but that she had storm sails 
setf, and was on the starboard tack, which was the 
only course by which she could avoid falling into 
the Syrtis. With this notice concludes the first 
eventful day. 

On the following day (tt) i^rjg^ ver. 18.), the gale 
continuing unabated, they lightened the ship J. 
Every step hitherto taken indicates skilful seaman- • 
ship. In an old French work on maritime law§ I find 
every one of these precautions pointed out as proper 



18 2^0^/jwc 2« xeifiai^ofievwv 18 And we being exceed- 

flfiu)Vy rp liriQ iKtoXriy ewotovy ingly' tossed with a tempest, 
TO. the next day they lightened 

the ship ; 



* See Dissertation on Euroclydon. 

f " In a storm with a contrary wind or on a lee shore, a 
ship is obliged to lie-to under a very low sail ; some sail is 
absolutely necessary to keep the ship steady, otherwise she 
would pitch about like a cork, and roll so deep as to strain and 
work herself to pieces." — Encyc, Brit,, Art. Seamanship. 

\ The technical terms for taking cargo out of a ship, given by 
Julius Pollux, are, zKQiadaiy a'7ro<l>opTi(ra(Tdaiy Kovipiarai Trfv vavv, 
eiri\a<ppvvai, eK^oXrjv TroirjtTatrdai T(i)y ipopriwy. So that both 
here and afterwards in the 38th verse, when St. Luke says eKov 
^iZov TO irXoioVf he uses appropriate technical phrases. 

§ Ub et Coutumes de la Mer. Rouen, 1672. 
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to be taken by able mariners under similar circum- 
stances. 

1st. With regard to undergirding the author 
observes : — 

*^ II 7 a des mariniers habiles, lesquels pr^voyantes les tour- 
mentes, plongeDt en Teau, ceignent ou rident par bas tout le 
corps du navire avec des guerlins uommez en Levant gomeneSy 
c'est k dire, grosses cordes, ce qui V assists et le rend plus puis- 
sant h, r^sister aux secousses." — p. 528. 

2nd. " Lowering the gear :" — 

" Ahaisser les mats de hune ou matereaux^^ 

3rd. " Heaving the ship to :" — 

"Dans le peril convient caposer ou mettre le navire k la 
cape, c'est 'k dire, amarrer le gouvernail bien ferme et immobile 
pour suvire Tabandon du vent ; trousser toutes les voiles sauf 
le pafi (mainsail, old French), qu'on laisse boursoufler, d'autant 
que le vent s'enfermant en iceluy pousse en haut le vaisseau le 
soulagent beaucoup au hurt et k la tomb^e." 

4th. " Lightening the ship :" — 

" Pour pr6venir le malheur en ces occurrences et pour se 
conserver, le jet est n^cessaire, * ecbason a la mar de lo qui viene 
en la nave para salvarla." 

On the third day they threw overboard "the 
tackling of the ship" (ver. 19.). From the expression 
" with our own hands," auro^sipssy I suppose the 
mainyard is meant ; an immense spar, probably as 
long as the ship, and which would require the united 



19 Kai Ty TpiTTj, avroxeipEQ 19 And the third da^ we 

TTiv GKEvriv Tov ttXoiov €ppi\j^a- cast out with our own hands 
/i£v. the tackling of the ship. 
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efforts of passengers and crew to launch overboard. 
The relief which a ship would experience by this, 
would be of the same kind as in a modem ship when 
the guns are thrown overboard. 

A dreary interval of eleven days succeeds ; the 
gale continues with unabated fury (a-^ohpcog Sf ;^gi- 
{jLa^ofAsvwv) ; neither sun nor stars can be observed ; 
and at length we are told that " all hope of being 
saved was taken away." But why was all hope 
taken away ? An ancient ship, without a compass 
and without celestial observation, had no means of 
keeping a reckoning. This was, no doubt, a situ- 
ation of danger, but not one of despair, for she 
might have been driven into safety. The true ex- 
planation I apprehend is this: their exertions to 
subdue the leak had been unavailing ; they could 
not tell which way to make for the nearest land, 
in order to run their ship ashore, the only resource 
for a sinking ship ; but unless they did make the 
land, they must founder at sea. Their apprehen- 
sions, therefore, were not so much caused by the 
fury of the tempest, as by the state of the ship. 

20 MrjTe h ^Xiov, fxriTe a<r- 20 And when neither sun 
Tpwv e7ri<l>aivovT(t}v £7rt wXeioyac nor stars in many days ap- 
fljiepaQy xeifjotiyoQ re ovk oXiyov peared, and no small tempest 
nriKtinevov, Xoiiror vepiripeiTo lay on us, all hope that we 
Trao-a eXicig tov (Tul^effdai fjfJLag. should be saved was then 

taken away. 

21 UoXXti^ h amrioQ vTrap' 21 But after long abstinence 
XovffTic Tore (TtaQtiQ 6 IlavXoc er Paul stood forth in the midst 
fieari^ avrwr, enrev of them, and said, 
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We are now told that after much abstinence 
Paul addressed them ; but before we hear his ad- 
dress the question occurs, what caused the absti- 
nence ? A ship with nearly three hundred people 
on board, on a voyage of some length, must have 
had more than a fortnight's provisions ; in point of 
fact, the ship was loaded with wheat, as we leam 
afterwards ; and it is not enough to say that, " worn 
out with their labours and fears they did not think 
of eating."* Now, although the connection be- 
tween heavy gales and " much abstinence " is by 
no means obvious, yet we find it is one of their 
most frequent concomitants. The impossibility of 
cooking, or the destruction of provisions from leak- 
age, are the principal causes which produce it. 
Breydenbach, the dean of Mentz, in his pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, experienced two gales of wind f, 
and very feelingly records the abstinence that en- 
sued on each occasion. In one case a sea struck 
their vessel, and " destroyed their caboose or cook- 
ing-place, and broke every thing within it;" J in 

* " Continui labores et metus a periculis effecerant ut de cibo 
capiendo non cogitarent." — KteinoeL 

f Mentz, 1486. See account of this curious work in Dib- 
din's jEdes Althorpiance and the Journal of the Geographical 
Society y vol. ix. p. 311. ; as it is not paged, I count the leaves 
from the end. 

X " Una vi ventorum acta ad latus nostrae'galeae grandi impetu 
impegit vehem enter barcamque collateralem dirupit penitus, 
et destruxit nostram vero coquinam fregit earum et omnia quae 
in ea erant.** — 19th leaf from the end. On the same leaf 
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the other he tells us "there was no thought of 
eating or drinking, because the cooking-place was 
altogether under water."* John Newton, the cele- 
brated vicar of Olney, in his interesting autobiogra- 
phy, relates a circumstance which occurred in his 
own experience of sea life ; on a voyage from Cape 
Lopez a sea struck his ship, and strained her so 
much that she nearly foundered. 

" We found that the water having floated all our movables in 
the hold, all the casks of provisions had been beaten in pieces 
by the violent motion of the ship. On the other hand, our live 
stock, such as pigs, sheep, and poultry, had been washed over- 
board in the storm ; in effect, all the provisions we saved 

would have subsisted us but a week, at a scanty aUowance.** — 
OmicrorCs Letters^ letter vii. 

In the case of the Guipiscoa, the Spanish ship 
mentioned in Anson's Voyage, those who could 
work at the pumps were reduced to an ounce and 
a half of biscuit per diem ; those who could not, 
were allowed an ounce of wheat. To some such 



will be found the following invocation by the mariners to the 
Virgin, which I have not met with elsewhere : — 

" Salve, Splendor Firmamenti ! 
Tu caliginosae menti 

Desuper irradia. 
Placa mare, Maris Stella ! 
Ne involvat nos procella 

Et tempestas obvia." 

♦ "Nee fuit memoria cibi aut potus hac tempestate, quia 
coquina erat in aquis tota." — lb, 17th fol. from end. 
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cause the abstinence mentioned by St. Luke may, 
doubtless, be ascribed. 

The hardships which the crew endured during a 
gale of such continuance, and their exhaustion from 
labour at the pumps and hunger, may be imagined, 
but are not described. Under these circumstances, 
St. Paul encourages them by the assurance that 
their lives would be spared. He thus addresses 
them : — 

" Sirs, ye should have hearkened unto me, and not have 
loosed from Crete, and to have gained this harm and loss. And 
now I exhort 70U to be of good cheer : for there shall be no 
loss of any marCs life among 70U, but of the ship. For there 
stood by me this night, the angel of God, whose I am, and 
whom I serve, saying, Fear not, Paul ; thou must be brought 
before Caesar: and, lo, God hath given thee all them that 
sail with thee. "Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer : for I believe 
Gk)d, that it shall be even as it was told me. Howbeit we 
must be cast upon a certain island." 

E^fi /i€v, w avSjocc, Treidapxn- Sirs, ye should have hear- 

(ravrac /xot, fJirj avayeffOai otto kened unto me, and not have 

Tfjc KpriTTjQ, Kep^rjffai re riyv loosed from Crete, and to have 

wCjoiv TavTrjv Kai rrjv i^rifiiav, gained this harm and loss. 

22 Kai ravvy irapaivu) vjjiag 22 And now I exhort you to 
evdvfxeiv airo^oXrj yap 4fvxri£ be of good cheer: for there shall 
ovhfxia earai c4 v/x**"'> ^rXiyv tov be no loss of ant/ rnarHs life 
irXotov. among you, but of the ship. 

23 WapzoTi] yap fioi rrj 23 For there stood by me 
vvKTi ravTy ayyeXoc; tov Qiov, this night the angel of G^d, 
ov eifjii <} Kai XaTpevto whose I am, and whom I serve, 

24 Acywv, Miy (j>otov, IlavXc' 24 Saying, Fear net, Paul ; 
Kaitrapi ere hi napaffrriyac thou must be brought before 
Kai idov Kexap^yrai aoi 6 0£oc, CaBsar : and, lo, God hath given 
iravraQ rovg irXeovrag /xera thee all them that sail with 
(TOV, thee. 
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At length, on the fourteenth night of their being 
" driven through '' (8ia4>epo/ii6va>v) the sea of Adria, 
towards midnight the seamen suspected (uttsvoouv) 
that land was near, (wpotrayeiv axrroig^ literally, 
was nearing them.*) St. Luke does not tell us what 
the indications were ; and the only conjecture I have 
seen, is that of Calmet, that they became aware of 
it by the sense of smell. He says : — 

** Us soup9onn^rent Tapproche de la terre, non par la vue, 
parceque c'^tait ^ minuit et qu'ils etaient dans des profondes 
t^n^bres, mais apparemment par I'odeur de la terre, ou par la 
fraicheur, ou par le vents." 

But all these conjectures require off-shore winds. 

25 Aio evOvfuire, av^peg* tti- 25 Wherefore, sirs, be of 
orevoi yap ti^ Oe^ otl ohrutg good cheer : for I believe Grod, 
cflrrat ica6' 6v rpoirov XcXaXiyrai that it shall be even as it was 
ftoc. told me. 

26 Eic vriaov It riva Iti fijiag 26 Howbeit we must be cast 
tKTTttrtiv. upon a certain island. 

27 'iic le TefftyapeaKaihKaTTi 27 But when the fourteenth 
vu£ tyevTo, hiatjtepoiievojy fjiiwy night was come, as we were 
er TO) A^joc^ Kara fietrov Trig driven up and down in Adria, 
vvKTog vTreyoovy ol yavrai irpoa- about midnight the shipmen 
aytiy riva avToig xoipav. deemed that they drew near 

to some country ; 



* St. Luke here uses the graphic language of seamen to 
whom the ship is the principal object, whilst the land rises and 
sinks, nears, and recedes — 

" TerraBque urbesque recedunt.** 

The word x^^'pav evidently means the land as distinguished from 
the sea. 
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A storm on the face of a lee shore is not the time 

when — 

" Grentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Their balmy spoils." 

The only other conjecture is, that they saw or 
heard the breakers on a rocky coast — 

" In dire amazement riveted they stand, 
And hear the breakers lash the rugged strand." 

Falconer. 

Such are the usual premonitory warnings to ships 
unexpectedly falling in with the land at night. 

If we assume that St. Paul's Bay, in Malta, is 
the actual scene of the shipwreck, we can have no 
difficulty in explaining what these indications must 
have been. No ship can enter it from the east 
without passing within a quarter of a mile of the 
point of Koura ; but, before reaching it, the land 
is too low, and too far from the track of a ship 
driven from the eastward, to be seen in a dark 
night. When she does come within this distance, 
it is impossible to avoid observing the breakers ; for, 
with north-easterly gales, the sea breaks upon it 
with such violence, that Captain Smyth, in his view 
of the headland, has made the breakers its distinc- 
tive character. 

By a singular chance I can establish an impor- 
tant link, in the chain of evidence respecting the 
identity of this locality, namely, that the distance 
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at which the breakers could be seen here is about 
a quarter of a mile, and that they are seen at this 
distance when the land itself is not seen. 

On one of those rare occasions when there was 
no ground swell and a boat could land on the 
point of Koura, I landed with my friend the Rev. Mr. 
Robertson, of Saline, and was engaged in demon- 
strating to him, upon the spot, how rigidly every 
one of the conditions required to make it agree with 
the narrative were here fulfilled. To the east lay 
the low and receding shores of Malta, nowhere 
" approaching" within a mile of the track of a ship 
coming from Clauda, and which, therefore, could 
not be seen on a night such as that described in the 
narrative. In the opposite direction the shore, 
begirt with mural precipices {rpoL^sig tottou^), where 
a ship would be dashed to pieces, but with '* creeks 
with shores," into which she might be thrust ; and 
on the rocks where we stood, not more than twenty 
feet above the surface of the sea, and totally desti- 
tute of vegetation, lay huge fragments of rock, 
forcibly torn up by the waves, and lodged at least 
twelve feet above the level of a tideless sea, aflford- 
ing no doubtful evidence of what must have been 
the force of the breakers in a gale from the Greco 
Levante, E.N.E. (Euro-aquilo), the point to which 
it is most exposed. One of our boatmen, who was 
listening attentively, said he knew what I was 
speaking about, and could point out the spot of the 
shipwreck ; that he was a boy when it happened, 



\ 
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and had gone to see the ship next day. This pro- 
duced an explanation. He told us that thirty or 
forty years ago, the Lively, frigate, fell in unex- 
pectedly with the point, in a dark night, and, 
missing stays, had run ashore at a spot which he 
showed us, and that, a gale coming on, she had gone 
to pieces. 

Struck with the coincidence, on my return to 
England, I applied at the Admiralty, and examined 
the proceedings of the court martial held on the 
officers of the ship, from which it appears, that on 
the 10th of August, 1810, the Lively, frigate, 
coming from the westward with a fair wind, made 
the land of Gozo, and the west end of Malta, before 
it was dark. The weather, however, afterwards 
turned thick, and the land was lost sight of When 
the captain (M^Kinlay) went below, he left orders 
with the master to heave the ship to at a certain 
hour, in order to get her put in order, before 
running into the harbour of Valetta next morn- 
ing. This was accordingly done; but the ship 
was, unfortunately, and against the opinion of 
the lieutenant of the watch (Lieutenant, now 
Captain Berkeley), brought to, with her head in- 
shore. Soon afterward the quarter-master on the 
look out gave the alarm of rocks to leeward.* He 

* In reporting to the master, the quarter-master said ther^ 
was neither room to tack nor wear, but " if all was thrown 
aback the ship might back out stern foremost." There can be 
no doubt but that if this plan had been adopted^ the ship would 

G 
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states, in his evidence, that he did not see the land, 
but " the curl of the sea" upon the rocks, at the 
distance of about a quarter of a mile. This was 
upon the point of Koura, the very spot where a 
ship driving from the east into St. Paul's Bay must 
have seen and heard the breakers, and the only spot 
where she could have done so. Upon perceiving 
the danger, the order " ready about and clear the 
anchor^^^ was immediately given by Lieutenant 
Berkeley ; and as they were bracing round the main- 
top-sail to fill upon the ship, the man at the lead 
sounded^ and found twenty-five fathoms. Before, 
however, she had sufficient way upon her, the helm 
was put down ; but the ship missed stays, that is, 
they could not get her head round on the opposite 
tack. The anchor was then let go*; but before the 
ship brought up, she fell ofi^ broadside on the rocks, 
and a gale coming on she went to pieces. 

Before proceeding to compare the notices in the 
narrative with the peculiarities of the supposed site, 

have drifted clear of the point ; but the officers could not know 
how far the rocks extended, and there was no reason to fear 
that the frigate, if properly handled, would ^'miss stays;* 
this was evidently the opinion of the court, who put repeated 
questions as to the cause of the ship's not coming round : one of 
the witnesses attributed it to the confusion caused by the cap- 
tain's coming suddenly on deck, another to a brace being let 
go too soon. The master was reduced in rank for bringing the 
ship to with her head in- shore. 

♦ This does not appear from the proceedings of the court ; 
but one of our boatmen told us he assisted in sweeping for it, 
and that it was found many years afterwards. 
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let US stop to inquire whether the data which this 
inquiry has furnished us, will not enable us to ascer- 
tain, within certain limits, by h priori reasoning, 
whereabouts the ship was, that is, her longitude 
and latitude, when the *' shipmen deemed that she 
drew near to some country/' 

I have already shown, from three independent 
sources, that the wind must have been ENE. \'N. 
to the nearest quarter of a point ; and that the ship 
must have been on the starboard tack, that is, with 
her head to the north, in order to avoid the Syrtis. 
The first question which presents itself is, what 
was the direction of the drift mentioned in the 
seventeenth verse, "so were driven" (outoi^ e^spovTo). 
The answer depends on the angle the ship's head 
makes with the wind and the lee-way. But an 
ancient ship could probably not lie nearer the wind 
than seven points, which, added to six points of 
lee- way, makes thirteen points, as the angle which 
such a ship would probably make with the wind* 
ENE. ^N. is 2^ points to the north of east : if we 
add thirteen to this, it makes the azimuth of the 
ship's course from Clauda W.by N. ^W., orW. 8** N., 
which is the bearing of Malta to the nearest degree. 

* I arrive at these results thus : ancient ships could sail on 
opposite tacks, "in contrariam," (Pliny, ii. 48.), hence they 
could lie with eight points of the wind, but they certainly 
could not lie so near the wind as modern ships, say six points ; 
the mean, therefore, is seven points. The lee-way of a ship in 
a gale varies from 5^ to 6i points ; (See Falconer's Marine 
Dictionary, article Lee-way) the mean of which is six points. 

G 2 
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The next point to be ascertained is, how far 
would she have driven from Clauda about mid- 
night " when the fourteenth night was come." The 
knowledge of this depends upon the rate of drift 
and the time consumed. The result which the 
calculation founded upon these data gives us is so 
very striking, that I feel called upon to state the 
elements on which it is founded at some length, 
lest I should be accused of " cooking" them, that is, 
of selecting those only which answered my purpose, 
and rejecting those which did not. 

In order to ascertain what might be supposed to 
be the mean rate of drift of a ship circumstanced 
as that of St. Paul's was, I consulted two nautical 
friends, both of them at the time commanding ships 
in Valetta harbour, and both of them familiar with 
the navigation of the Levant. To the first of these 
officers whom I met with (Captain W. McLean, 
R.N.), I put the question, " What would you say 
would be the probable amount of drift of a ship 
hove to in a gale of wind?" His answer was, 
" That depends on the force of the gale and the 
size of the ship." Upon explaining that I considered 
it a large ship, even as compared with modem 
merchantmen, and that the gale might be reckoned 
as one of mean intensity, he said, after considering 
the matter, that speaking in round numbers, forty 
miles in twenty-four hours might be reckoned a fair 
allowance. I put the same question to Captain 
Graves, R.N., who replied, " From three-quarters 
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of a mile an hour to two miles an hour," The 
mean of these extremes is thirty-three miles in 
twenty-four hours, and the mean of both estimates 
is thirty-six and a half miles in twenty-four hours.* 
I come now to the time elapsed. It is quite 
clear from the narrative, that St. Luke counts the 
time from the day the ship left Fair Havens. We 
hear of the "third day" (v. 19.); the preceding is 
termed " next day," which brings us to the first 
day, both of the gale and the voyage. It is also 
clear that the events of that day must have occu- 
pied a large portion of it. The time consumed in 
driving through the Sea of Adria, from the time 
they left the island of Clauda tiU they became 
aware of the vicinity of land at midnight of the 
fourteenth day, is, therefore, thirteen days complete, 
and a small fraction. But the distance from Clauda 
to the point of Koura, where I suppose that this 
happened, is 476.6 miles f, which, at the rate as 
deduced from the information of Captains M'Lean 

♦ When Capt. Graves said from three-quarters of a mile to 
two miles an hour, I replied, " Very well, I may suppose a 
mile and a half an hour, about a mean rate," to which he 
assented. 

f This distance is deduced from the position of the places by 
the following formula : — 

Lat., N. Lon., E. 

Point of Koura, 35^56' mer. parts 2313 14° 25' 

Clauda, 34 52 mer. parts 2235 24 2 

Diff. - r 4'=64' Diff. 78 Diff. 9° 37'=577' 
G 3 
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and Graves, would take exactly thirteen days, one 
hour, and twenty-one minutes. 

The coincidence of the actual bearing of St. 
Paul's Bay from Clauda, and the direction in which 
a ship must have driven in order to avoid the 
Syrtis, is, if possible, still more striking than that 
of the time actually consumed, and the calculated 
time. 

The direction of the ship's course is inferred 
from that of the wind, from the angle of the ship's 
head with the wind, and from the lee-way. I have 
shown (see p. 59.) that the mean direction of the 
wind, as deduced from the notices in the narrative, 
was E. 26° 15' N. In the dissertation on ancient 
ships I have assigned reasons for supposing seven 
points as the angle a ship's head would make with 
the wind, which, added to six points for lee-way, 
makes an angle of 146° 1 5', which, added to the angle 
of the wind, makes the azimuth of the ship's course, 
as drawn from these data, E. 172° 30' N., or N. 82° 
30' W., which agrees with the bearing of St. Paul's 

As mer. diflf. of lat. As rad. - - 10.000000 

78 log. 1.892095 is to diff. lat. 64° - 1.806180 

is to rad. - 10.000000 so is sec. course 

so is diflf., Ion. 577 2.761176 82° 17' - - 12.872007 



12.761176 12.678187 

1.892395 10.000000 



to tang, course to distance 476.6 2.678187 

82« 17' - 10.869081 
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Bay, 82° 17', as drawn from the foregoing calcula- 
tion to 13', which at the distance between Clauda 
and Malta is equivalent to about two miles and 
a half. 

Hence, according to these calculations, a ship, 
starting late in the evening from Clauda, would, 
by midnight on the 14th, be less than three miles 
from the entrance of St. Paul's Bay. I admit that 
a coincidence so very close as this is, is to a cer- 
tain extent, accidental, but it is an accident which 
could not have happened had there been any inac- 
curacy on the part of the author of the narrative 
with regard to the numerous incidents upon which 
the calculations are founded, or had the ship been 
wrecked any where but at Malta, for there is no 
other place agreeing, either in name or description, 
within the limits to which we are tied down by 
calculations founded upon the narrative. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE SHIPWRECK. . ' ^W: 



The ship now approaches the termination of hei^ 
disastrous voyage. Land is not, indeed, in sigbit^ 
but to the watchful senses of the " shipmen " the 
sound or appearance of breakers tells them that it is 
near, or in the nautical language of St. Luke, that 
it is approaching. Such indications are the usual 
harbingers of destruction; here they call forth a 
display of presence of mind, promptitude, and 
seamanship, which could not be surpassed in the 
present day, and by which, under Providence, the 
lives of all on board were saved. 

However appaJing the alarm of breakers may be 
to a ship unexpectedly falling in with the land on 
an unknown coast, and in a dark and stormy night, 
it afforded in the present case a chance at least of 
safety. The hope which was taken away is re* 
stored. They can now adopt the last resource for a 
sinking ship, and run her ashore ; but, to do so 
before it was day would have been to have rushed 
on certain destruction. They must bring the ship, 
if it be possible to anchor, and hold on till day-break, 
when they may perhaps discover some " creek with 
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a shore," into which they may be able to " thrust 
the ship." 

The progress of the narrative has brought us to 
the question, Whether the traditional locality is in 
reality that of the shipwreck. Now, if we attend 
minutely to the narrative, it will be seen that the 
number of conditions required to be fulfOled, in 
order to make any locality agree with it, are so 
numerous as to render it morally impossible to 
suppose that the agreement which we find here can 
be the efifect of chance. 

The first circumstance mentioned is, that, at mid- 
night the shipmen suspected the vicinity of land 
evidently without seeing it. The ship was driving 
from Clauda ; her previous track must have been 
at such a distance from the land, and the land itself 
must be so low, as to prevent its being seen. Now, 
upon lajdng down the track of a ship driving in 
that direction to St. PauPs Bay, on Captain Smyth's 
chart of Malta, I find that the land which in that 
part of the island is very low, no where ap- 
proaches within a mile of it*, but that it is im- 
possible to enter the bay without passing within a 
quarter of a mile of a low rocky point, which juts 
out and forms its eastern entrance (the point of 
Koura). When the Lively, frigate, unexpectedly 
fell in with this very point, the quarter-master on 

* Off Valetta the distance of the track of a ship from Clauda 
to St. Paul's Bay is ^yg miles, it gradually diminishes to one 
mile. 
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the look out, who first observed it, states, in his 
evidence at the court-martial, that at the distance 
of a quarter of a mile the land could not be seen, 
but that he saw the surf on the shore. Here, then, 
we establish the explanation of a hitherto unex- 
plained passage of Scripture, by the oath of a com- 
petent witness. Till the ship arrived at the en- 
trance of the bay they could not be aware of the 
vicinity of land ; when they did come to it, they 
could not avoid becoming aware of it. When they 
did so, they sounded and found twenty fathoms.* 
But a ship coming from the eastward must, imme- 
diately after'passing the point, pass over this depth.f 
It is quite true that every ship in approaching the 
land must pass over twenty fathoms and fifteen fa- 
thoms, but here not only must the twenty fathom 



28 Kai j^oXltravTECf evpov 28 And sounded and found 
opyviag eiKotri • fipaxv he 5ia- it twenty fathoms, and when 
trrritravTEQ^ Kai fraXiv fioXitravregf they had gone a little farther 
evpoy opyviag leKairtvri. they sounded again and found 

it fifteen fathoms. 



♦ The ancient fathom {opyvia) so nearly agrees with the 
English fathom, that the difference may be neglected. Accord- 
ing to Hesychius, it is ra rwv a/i^orepiuv \tipiiiv eKTatriQy the 
space between both hands extended. 

t See chart of St. Paul's bay to the west of the point of Koura. 
The curved line across the ship's track represents that depth. 
I have given the soundings as they are laid down in Captain 
Smyth's chart. Although the depth of twenty fathoms is not 
marked, we know it must be between seventeen and twenty- 
one. 
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depth be close to the spot where they had the indica- 
tions of land, but it must bear E. by S. from the fif- 
teen fathom depth, and at such a distance as would 
allow of preparation for anchoring, with four an- 
chors from the stem ; for we are not to suppose 
that ships fix)m sea, unexpectedly falling in with 
land, can be prepared to anchor in an unusual 
manner on the instant. Now, about half an hour 
farther, estimating the ship's rate of progression 
by the time which had been hitherto consimied, we 
find the depth to be fifteen fathoms. Here we are 
told, " that fearing lest they should have fallen 
upon rocks*, they cast four anchors out of the 
stern." This implies that there were rocks to lee- 
ward, on which, if they had not anchored, they 
must have fallen ; but the fifteen fathom depth is 
as nearly as possible a quarter of a mile from the 
shore, which is here girt with mural precipices, 
and upon which the sea must have been breaking 



29 4fo€ovfi€voi T£ fxriiriog eig 29 And fearing lest she 

rpaxeic roirovc eiciretriotnyf €k should have fallen upon rocks, 

vpvfivrii pi\l/avTec ayicvpag retr^ they cast four anchors out of 

aapaQ^ riv\ovTO fifiepav yevetrOai. the stem, and wished for day. 



* Tpa^vc is mentioned as a hydrographic term by Julius 
Pollux, and classed with the words ZvtropfWQy aXi/ifvoc, &c., 
lib. i. 101 . When Ulysses is wrecked on the coast of Phseacia, — 

To^joa ^e fjtiy fjieya KVfJia <^€pt Tpr\')^€iav eir atcrriv. 
Ev6a K airo fiivovc dpv^dff, avv h* oerre apayQriy 
Ei/xij, jc.r.X. Od. V. 425. 
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with great violence. Upon the former alarm the 
ship weathered the point ; here it was impossible. 
From the position of the ship's head, the breakers 
must have been seen over the lee bow. Their only 
chance of safety, therefore, was to anchor, but to 
do so successfully in a gale of wind, on a lee shore, 
requires not only time for preparation, but holding- 
ground of extraordinary tenacity. In St. Paul's 
Bay the anchorage is thus described in the sailing 
directions : — 

" The harbour of St. Paul is open to easterly and north-east 
winds. It is, notwithstanding, safe for small ships, the ground, 
generally, being very good ; and while the cables hold there is 
no danger, as the anchors will never starts — ^P, 161. 

The proximate cause of anchoring was no doubt 
that assigned by St. Luke, namely, the fear of 
falling on the rocks to leeward ; but they had also 
an ulterior object in view, which was to run the 
ship ashore as soon as day light enabled them to 
select a spot where it could be done with a pro- 
spect of safety; for this purpose the very best 
position in which the ship could be, was to be 
anchored by the stern. 

We have no occasion, therefore, to accoimt for 
this proceeding, by showing that a certain class of 
vessels in the eastern seas anchor in this manner. 
To explain away the difficulty, is much the same 
as if the biographer of Lord Nelson were to ex- 
plain away the well-known manoeuvre of anchoring 
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by the stem at the battle of the Nile*, by attempt- 
ing to prove that this was a common practice with 
English ships. That of the ancients was the same 
as the modems; except under particular circum- 
stances, they anchored by the bow, — " Anchora 
de prora jacitur." The reasons for doing so are 
obvious ; it is much easier to arrest a ship's way by 
the bow than by the stern 

It is proper, however, to observe, that from the 
very necessity of the case the antient navigators 
were forced to depend much more upon their 
ground tackle than the modems. Ships constructed 
and rigged like theirs could not, when caught in a 
gale, work off a lee shore, they must of necessity 
anchor; hence they must have been very amply 
provided with anchors and cables, and habituated 
to the use of them in every possible contingency* 
I may also add, that, as both ends of their ships 
•were alike, there was nothing in their form to pre- 
vent this mode of anchoring from being put in 
practice. 

* Appian ascribes the success of a former naval victory on 
the coast of Africa to the manoeuvre of anchoring by the stem, 
and for the same reasons as Lord Nelson's, — it obviated the 
necessity of exposing the weak points of the ships to the 
enemy in turning round. The ships of the Carthaginians were 
anchored along-shore, like the French fleet. The Bomans 
attacked them from the sea, in the usual manner, but in turning 
round to repeat their blows, they received those of the enemy 
on their sides, till at last they let go their anchors by the stem, 
and with a long scope of cable hauled out their ships, jcara 
wpvfjLyav, by the stern. De Bell. Pun., edit. Stephani, p. 76. 
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There is still one difficulty to be obviated, which 
I am indebted to a naval friend for starting. Upon 
pointing out to Captain M'Lean, R. N., whose au- 
thority I have already cited, the advantageous po- 
sition in which it placed the ship for the purpose 
of running her ashore, he replied — " Very true ; 
but were the ships of the antients fitted to anchor 
by the stern, had they hause-holes aft? because 
if they had, we are only coming back to old 
practices." 

This is the difficulty of a seaman, who immedi- 
ately thinks of how the thing is to be done. I 
must admit myself too much of a landsman to have 
thought of it, otherwise I should have been able to 
have answered it, which 1 was not at the time ; 
for I had copied from the " Antichita di Ercolano," 
the figure of the ship, in the picture of Theseus 
deserting Ariadne, which contains details showing, 
not only that they were so fitted, but the manner 
in which it was done ; and that, too, in a ship so 
strictly contemporaneous with that of St. Paul, 
that there is nothing impossible in the supposition, 
that the artist had taken his subject from that 
very ship, on loosing from the pier of Puteoli. A 
hauser is seen towing astern, — it passes through 
the rudder-port, and within board it is seen coiled 
round an upright beam or capstan, in front of the 
break of the poop-deck. 

We see, therefore, that ships of the antients 
were fitted to anchor by the stem, and in the 
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present instance that mode of anchoring was at- 
tended with most important advantages. 




If St. Luke had been a seaman, we can scarcely 
suppose that he would have omitted to have 
mentioned the reasons for this particular mode 
of anchoring, or the precautions which were 
necessary in order to insure its being done with 
success; but, as usual, he is contented with a 
bare statement of facts, without assigning rea- 
sons or offering explanations. One most essen- 
tial precaution in such a case, and probably, under 
the circumstances, a difficult one, was to lift the 
rudders out of the water, and secure them by 
lashings ; we are not expressly told that this pre- 
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caution was taken, but we learn afterwards, in- 
directly, that it was. Perhaps also the main-mast 
was cut away. Falconer, a seaman, contemplates 
the possibility of saving the ship by doing so, — 

" The hull dismasted there awhile may ride, 
With lengthened cables on the raging tide." 

Shipwreck^ canto ii. 

The circumstance of the artemon having been 
hoisted* when they ran the ship ashore, lends pro- 
bability to the conjecture, and nothing can be in- 
ferred from the author's silence, but it is nothing 
more than a conjecture ; and I have not ventured, 
in the view of the ship anchored by the stem, to 
represent it so. 

The advantages of being anchored in this man- 
ner are, that by cutting away the anchors (jag 
ayxupag wspieT^ovrss)^ loosing the bands of the rud- 
ders {avevTsg rag ^swxTTjpia^ tvdv TnjSaXioiv), and 
hoisting the artemon {^eirapavrsg top apr^/^ova), all 
of which could be, as they were in eflfect, done 
simultaneously; the ship was immediately under 
command, and could be directed with precision to 
any part of the shore which offered a prospect of 
safety. Whereas, if anchored in the usual mode, 
she might have taken " the wrong cast," or drifted 
on the rocks before she was under command. 

* In the ship of Catullus, when the mast is cut away, they 
hoist the artemon, — "velo prora suo," which the scholiast 
explains "artemone solo velificaverunt" Juv. Sat. xii. 69. — 
See Dissertation on Ships for proof that the artemon was the 
foresail. 
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The number of anchors which were let go shows 
that the able commander (pauxT^yipos) left nothing 
to chance. The ship is now in a situation where 
escape is possible, but not certainly one in which it 
is probable. From the state of the ship, she may 
go down at her anchors, or the coast to leeward 
may be iron-bound, affording no beach ( ouy loXo^) 
upon which they can land in safety. Hence 
their anxious longing for day ; hence also the un- 
generous but natural attempt of the seamen to save 
their own lives, by taking to the boat; an attempt not 
peculiar to antient times.* They lower the boat 
under pretence of laying out anchors from the 
bow.f The design is penetrated and defeated by 
St. Paul. He teUs the centurion, that unless they 
remain in the ship they cannot be saved. The 
soldiers cut the boat's hawsers, and allow her to 
go adrift. 



30 Tu)v h vavTuty ^titovvtwp 30 And as the shipmen were 
^vyeiv eK rov vXoiov xai ^a\a- about to flee out of the ship, 
travrtjjv Ttiv (TKa<l>riy €iq ti^v 0a- when they had let down the 
Xaerenjv xpo^aerci a>c €jc irpotpaQ boat into the sea, under colour 
/xcWovrwi' ayKvpoQ efcrecv£iv, as though thej would have cast 

anchors out of the foreship, 



* When the Athenienne, 64, was lost on the Skerki rocks, 
near Sicily, in 1806, two boats' crews deserted her. There were 
no officers in the boats. See United Service Magazine, Febru- 
ary, 1845, p. 229. 

t We hear of anchors being laid out from both ends of a ship 
(c*:arcpw0cv). Appian, B. C. 723. 

H 
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During the interval which remained till day, 
Paul exhorted them to take food, saying, — 

This is the fourteenth day* that ye have tarried and continued 
fasting/ having taken nothing, wherefore I {Hray you to take 
0ome food, for this is for your health, for lliere shall not a hair 
fall from the head of any of you. 



3 1 EtTTCv 6 QavXoc r^ cicarov- 
Tap')(i^ Kai roic crrpaTKoraic* Eav 
fjLTj ovToi /jLtivufffiy ev ri^ vXoi^ 
vfjLUc (Tiadrivai ov hvyatrde. 

32 Tore oi (rrpariwrai aTrc- 
Koxlfav ra (T\oivia nyc trKcu^rfCf Kai 
eiatray avnjv eKTretreiy* 

33 A^pi ^€ oh e/jLeWev iffiepa 
yivetrdai, frapEKoXei 6 IlavXoc 
6.7ravTas fieraXateiy rpo<l>rf^ 
Xcywv TeaaapecKai^tKaTriv 
(rrifiepov rj/iepav TrpoffdoKwyTeg, 
atriToi BtarcXcirc, fjLrjdey wpocr 
\a€ofievoi, 

34 Aio irapaKoXut vfiag irpoG' 
XaCctv Tpo(j>Tjg' tovto yap wpog 
rric vfjLETepag (Twrrjpiag vTrapyeC 
ovEevog yap vfnoy dpi^ ek rijc 
Ke(l>a\Tjg vstreirai. 



31 Paul said to the centurioB 
and to the soldiers. Except these 
abide in the ship ye cannot be 
saved. 

32 And the soldiers cut off 
the ropes of the boat, and al- 
lowed her to fall off. 

33 And while the day was 
coming on, Paul besought them 
all to take meat, saying, Tliis day 
is the fourteenth day that ye 
have tarried and continued 
fasting, having taken nothing, 

34 Wherefore I pray you to 
take some meat, for this is for 
your health, for there shall not 
a hair fall from the head of 
any of you. 



* Granville Penn thinks the reading ought to be reaaapagy 
Kai de Kai arrjfiepoy fifiepwy, " four days even this very day ; " sup- 
posing that the apostle meant that they had literally taken 
nothing for so many days ; but surely there is no difficulty in 
the case. St. Luke^ when he speaks as a historian, terms their 
fasting "much abstinence " (ttoXXj/c acmac, v. 21.). St, Paul 
uses the strong, but common, language, of calling taking very 
little taking nothing. It could not be mistaken by those to 
whom it was addressed. 
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They were now to eat in the ship for the last 
time, and needed no longer to stint themselves to 
an allowance ; the apostle sets the example, and, 
giving thanks to God, takes a piece of bread, and 
breaking it, begins to eat ; inspirited by it, all of 
them partake a full meal, the first since the com- 
mencement of the gale ; and with renewed strength 
make a last effort to lighten the ship*, not only by 
pumping, but by throwing the wheat f into the 
sea. 



35 EiTTOiv ^£ TavTOy Kai Xa€(ov 
oprov, evxapicrrricre to) 0f^, cvw- 
TTiov iravTutyy Kai Kkacrac fip^aro 
eadieiy, 

36 'Evdvfioi ^e yevofievoi vay- 
r£c» icai avTOL irpoGeXat^ovTO 

37 "B-fXEv he £v t^ ttXoi^ tfi 
vcurai yp^x^^ hcucoaiai e&ofXTj^ 
Kovra if. 

38 'S^ope/rOevTEQ Be rpoip-qct 
eKOv<l>iCoy TO ttXoiov, jEK^aXXofjLe" 
VOL Tov aiToy eig Ttjy ^aXaairay. 



35 And when he had thus 
spoken, he took bread, and gave 
thanks to God, in presence of 
them all, and when he had 
broken ity he began to eat. 

36 Then were they all of 
good cheer, and they also took 
some meat. 

37 And we were in all in 
the ship two hundred three 
.score and sixteein souls. 

38 And when they had eaten 
enough, they lightened the ship, 
md east out the wheat into the 
sea. 



* Efcov^i^ov TO 'irXoioy^ they lighten the ship. Amongst the 
nautical terms of Julius Pollux we find Kovi^iaai T^y yavy. (See 
note to verse 18.) The Septuagint has Kov<l>i(Tdi)yfiHy Jonah, i. 5. 

f Some suppose that by Toy 4riT.oy the remainder of the ship's 
provisions is meant ; but to suppose that they had remaining 
such a quantity as would lighten the ship is quite inconsistent 
with the previous abstinence; and, besides, wheat was the staple 
commodity imported from Alexandria to Italy. 

H 2 
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When day broke they did not know the land*; 
but it had certain peculiarities, and unless we can 
can show that the shore to the west of the ship's 
supposed position possesses the same peculiarities, 
it will not agree with that mentioned in the text- 
The first of these is, " rocky places," (rpa^sig tottous) ; 
the fear of falling upon which at night had caused 
them to come to anchor. Now the shore here is 
skirted with precipices, against which the ship 
must have been dashed in pieces, had she not been 
anchored. The next is, a " creek with a sandy beach " 
(xoXttov ep^ovra aiyiaXov)f] and the third is, " a place 

* It has been asked, if Malta was the island, how came it not 
to be known to some of the crew, for it is not to be supposed 
that Alexandrian seamen could be ignorant of that island? 
Major Rennel, with his usual candour, sajs : " It must be admitted, 
that, on a supposition that it was the island of Malta (as the 
author certainly concludes), it might appear extraordinary that 
it should not have been recognised by some of the crew of the ship, 
which belonged to Alexandria (chap, xxvii.), as it may be sup- 
posed that Malta was well known to the navigators of that port. 
This, however, I cannot pretend to account for." — ArchcBologia^ 
xxi. 103, But St. Paul's Bay is remote from the great harbour, 
and possesses no marked features by which it could be recog- 
nised. 

f " A creek with a shore." Commentators tell us that every 
creek has a shore, and that it should be " a shore with a creek," 
vide Kuinoel ad loc. ; but atyiaXoc, although it sometimes means 
the shore in general, in a restricted sense means a sandy beach, 
in contradistinction to a rocky coast. St. Luke here uses the 
correct hydrographical term. Arrian uses it frequently in this 
sense. Thus, in describing the shores of the Red Sea, he talks 
of a great and small beach, aiytaXoc icai fxiKpoQ Kai fieyacy Perip. 
Mar. Eryth. p. 9. ; and in the Periplus of Nearchus, we are told 
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of two seas" (rewrov hQaXoura-ov). It will be seen how 
perfectly these features stiU distinguish the coast. 

Having observed from the ship a creek, such as 
we have described, they determined, if it were pos- 
sible, to thrust the ship into it ; they now cut their 
cables*, and left the anchors in the sea; and loosing 
(avspTsg) the lashings of the rudders f, and hoist- 



39 *0r£ §£ fifxepa eyevero, rriv 39 And when it was day 
yiyy ovk eveyivwtTKov' koXttov ^e they knew not the land, but 
Tira Korevoovv e\ovTa aiyiakov, they discovered a certain creek 
tiQ ov etovXevfravTOy ei dvvaivro, with a shore, into the which 
e^iaaai to ttXoiov. they were minded, if it were 

possible, to thrust in the ship, 

40 Kai rag ayKvpag irepie- 40 And when they had cut 
Xovrec ei(oy eig Trfv OaXaaaav, the anchors, they left them in 
a/ia avevTeg rag i^evKrrjpiag twv the sea (marginal translation), 
irrihaXnttv* Kai cTr^avrcg tov and loosed the rudder bands, 
aprefiova Ty trveovari KaTeL\ov and hoised up the mainsail to 
Eig TOV atycaXov. the wind, and made towards 

shore. 



that the fleet was moved from one sandy beach to another, 
which was named Neoptana. AXXa eirXtov yap awo tov aiy taXov, 
apavTeg^ Ty yiy vpocrexeeg, Kai irXevaayTsg (TTahtovg tag kfrTaKoatovg 
er aXX^aiycaX^ wpfiiaayTO, Nf OTrrava ovo/xa rw aiyiaX^. — p. 23. 

* The marginal translation in our version is certainly the 
correct one, literally cutting off the anchors and leaving them 
in the sea. 

t Antient ships were steered by two large paddles, one on 
each quarter. When anchored by the stem in a gale, it would 
be necessary to lift them out of the water and secure them by 
lashings or rudder bands, and to loose the rudder bands when 
the ship was again got under way. 

H 3 
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ing up the artemon*, or foresail (aprefxavoL)^ they 
made for the creek, which they had previously 
selected for the purpose. 

The ship must have been driven to the west side 
of the bay, which is rocky, but has two creeks. One 
of these, Mestara Valley, has a shore. (See chart.) 
I am, however, inclined to think that the point 
of appulse was in the creek, which has no 
longer a sandy beach, but which must have had 
one formerly, although now worn away by the 
wasting action of the sea; it is near the spot 
marked in the chart of St. Paul's Bay, as the 
traditional scene of the wreck. My chief reasom for 
supposing that it was hereabouts that the ship was 
run ashore is its proximity to what St. Luke calls 
" a place of two seas " (tottov ^iQaT^aa-a-ov) f, or, as our 
authorised version renders it by a happy conjecture, 
" a place where two seas meet." From the entrance 
of the bay, where the ship must have been an^ 
chored, they could not possibly have suspected that 

* The Artemon was certainly the foresail, not the mainsail. 
See Dissertation on antient Ships ; see also frontispiece. A 
sailor will at once see that the foresail was the best possible sail 
that could be set under the circumstances. 

t Ecc TOTTov hidaXafftrov, in locum bimarem. It is generaUy 
supposed to mean an isthmus, which is no doubt dithalassic ; 
but the interposition of land between the two seas is not neces- 
sary. Strabo calls the Bosphorus dithalassic, — UeXayoc 6 ica- 
Xovffi UpoTToyri^a' KaKeidey eig aWo to 'Ev^eii'ov wpoaayopevofxtvoy 
TTovroVf effri de hdaXaTTog rpowov nva ovtoq, — -Lib. ii. cap. 5. The 
narrow sound between the island and the main is a Bosphorus 
in miniature. 
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at the bottom of it there should be a communica- 
tion with the sea outside ; this unexpected circum- 
stance naturally attracted the attention of the 
author, and served to mark the spot where the ship 
was wrecked. Selmoon Island, which separates 
the bay from the sea on the outside, is formed by a 
long rocky ridge, separated from the main land by 
a channel of not more than a hundred yards in 
breadth. 

Near this channel, which a glance at the chart 
will show must be where a ship from the east- 
ward would be driven, they ran the ship ashore(€^ai- 
xsiXau rr^v vawv)*; the fore part stuck fast (spsi(roura)y 
and remained entire, but the stem was dashed to 
pieces by the force of the waves. This is a remark- 
able circumstance, which, but for the peculiar na- 
ture of the bottom of St. Paul's Bay, it would be 
difficult to account for. 

The rocks of Malta disintegrate into extremely 
minute particles of sand and clay, which, when 
acted upon by the currents, or surface agitation, 

41 UepiireffovTeg de eig tovov 41 And falling into a place 
diOaXaaffoVy eTrwKeiXav Trjv vavp' where two seas met, they ran 
Kai ii fiev vputpa epeiaatra efLuvtv the ship aground, and the fore- 
atroKtvTOQy ij ^e vpvfiva eXvero part stuck fast, and remained 
vTTo TTiQ t^iag T(ov KVfxaTUfv, unmoveable, but the hinder 

part was broken with the force 

of the waves. 



* Julius Pollux has (ttKeiXev fj vavc, irpoaijKeiXer, eiiOKeiXev. 
The word is used in the same sense as in the text by Arrian, 
Xenophon, Polybius, &c. 

H 4 
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form a deposit of tenacious clay ; but, in still water^ 
where these causes do not act, mud is formed ; but 
it is only in the creeks where there are no currents, 
and at such a depth as to be undisturbed by the 
waves, that the mud occurs. In Captain Smyth's 
chart of the bay the nearest soundings to the mud 
indicate a depth of about three fathoms, which is 
about what a large ship would draw. A ship, 
therefore, impelled by the force of a gale, into a 
creek with a bottom such as that laid down in the 
chart, would strike a bottom of mud, graduating 
into tenacious clay, into which the fore part would 
fix itself, and be held fast, whilst the stem was 
exposed to the force of the waves. 

The ship has now reached the shore; but, 
before relating the escape of the passengers and 
crew, I shall endeavour to give the reader some 
idea of what must have been their privations and 
sufiferings, and supply what is wanting in St. Luke's 
account, or merely hinted at, by citing examples 
of ships circumstanced as theirs was. I take the 
outline from the antient voyage, and fill up the 
details with "modern instances," limiting myself 
to two cases, that of a crazy ship, undergirded, and 
struggling with a gale, namely, Captain Back's; 
the other of a ship caught in a typhoon, namely 
the India Company's ship Bridgewater.* 

* From the United Service Magazine, 1831, part 2. p. 49. 
The ship encountered the typhoon, 4th March, 1829. 
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I have already shown that the inevitable result 
of such a storm must have been to have strained 
the hull severely, and rendered the ship leaky to an 
alarming degree ; and that the knowledge of this 
fact, which we only arrive at by inference, gives us 
a key which explains all the subsequent incidental 
notices which drop from the author. Such was the 
case both with the Terror and the Bridge water. The 
leaks in the former ship were partly, no doubt, 
caused by the ice ; in the latter case they were the 
effects of a typhonic gale. The officer who de- 
scribes it says, they '' found the ship had suffered 
severely in the hull." After undergirding St. Paul's 
ship, — 

Ver. 17. " They lowered the gear." 

** Got our top-gallant masts and yards on deck." — Bridgewatery 

Ver. 18. " Exceedingly tossed by a tempest." 

" The unabated fury of the gale, strengthened by squalls, 
raised a long, breaking sea, in which she plunged so heavily, 
that it was often unusually long before she recovered herself. 
It was evident she was getting more water-logged, and the 
straining and creaking of her whole frame, the working of the 
bulk-heads, which actually raised the officers' bed places, the 
rickety twisting occasioned by the fore and aft motion, and the 
prolonged dull roll to windward, to say nothing of the cascade- 
like rushing of the water within ; all these were certain indica- 
tions of a consummation which no exertions of ours would 
probably be sufficiently long to defer." — Voyage of Terror ^ 
p. 438. 

'' Next day they lightened the ship." 

" It was determined that the guns should be thrown over- 
board, as well as part of the cargo." — Bridgewater. 
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Ver. 19. " Cast out . . . the tackling of the 
ship." 

" Cut away the sheet and stream anchors." — Bridgewater, 

Ver. 20. " All hope that we should be saved 
was then taken away." 

"I was acquainted shortly after midnight by Lieutenant 
Smyth, that the crew were no longer equal to the task of keep- 
ing the leaks under, and that, consequently, we were sinking." — 
Terror, p. 439. 

" I confess that all hope of ultimate preservation entirely left 
me," — Bridgewater, 

Ver. 21. " After long abstinence." 

" To aggravate our disasters, the ship too laboured so as to 
make it impossible to light a fire, and thus deprived us of the 
nourishment essential to the restoration of our exhausted 
energies. " — Terror, p. 440. 

" With the exception of a biscuit and a glass of spirits occa- 
sionally, not a man in the ship had throughout three days either 
sustenance or sleep. Owing to this, together with the great 
exertions required of them at the pumps, they had become com- 
pletely exhausted and dispirited." — Bridgewater. 

Ver. 29. " They anchor the ship." 

" Near midnight anchored safely in Loch Swilly." — Terror, 
p. 441. 

Ver. 39. " They discovered a certain creek with 
a shore (beach), into which they were minded, if 
it were possible, to thrust in the ship." 

** Finding that their united efforts were unable to keep her 
afloat, it was determined to run her ashore on a small sandy 
beach, selected for the purpose." — Terror, p. 442. 
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I offer these extracts, not as curious coincidences, 
but that the reader may see from parallel cases what 
was the stat^ of their ship, and the cause of their 
running her ashore. 

They have now escaped the dangers of the sea, 
but other dangers await them ; the guard, in con- 
formity with the stern behests of Roman law, pro- 
posed to kill the prisoners, in order to prevent 
their escape. " But the centurion, willing to save 
Paul, kept them from their purpose; and commanded 
that they which could swim should cast themselves 
first into the sea, and get to land. And the rest, 
some on boards, and some on broken pieces of the 
ship, and so it came to pass that they escaped all 
safe to land." 



42 Tciiv ^£ (TTpaTiiOTiov fiovXri 
eyevero, iva rove deafibiraQ otto- 
KTELVUffi, fxri Tig €KKo\vfi€riffag 

43 'O ^e £KaToyTCLfy)(pgy fiovXo' 
fievoQ ^taawtrai rov TIavXoVy £icw- 
Xvirev avTOvg rov PovXrifiarog, 
tKeXevae re rovg dvvafiEvovg 
KoXvfi€<jfy, airo^pixl/avTag irptaTOvg 
€7ri TTjv yrjv e^i£)^ai. 

44 Kai Tovg Xoiirovg, ovg fiev 

€7ri (TaVKTlVy OVQ de ETTl TlVbiV TUfP 

airo Tov ttXoiov Kai ovTwg eye' 
veto vavTag dtafrwdrjpai ewi riyy 
yrfv. 



42 And the soldiers' council 
was to kill the prisoners, lest 
any of them should swim out 
and escape. 

43 But the centurion, wil- 
ling to save Paul, kept them 
from their purpose, and com- 
manded that they which could 
swim should cast themselves 
first into the sea, and get to 
land. 

44 And the rest, some on 
boards, and some on broken 
pieces of the ship. And so it 
came to pass that they escaped 
all safe to land. 
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CHAP. V- 

MELITA TO ITALY* 
(Chap, xxviii. 1.) 

After reaching the shore, they learnt, for the first 
time, that the name of the island was Melita. 
Their previous ignorance of this has been adduced, 
as an argimient* that this could not be a place so 
well known as the African Mehta, now Malta. 
Major Rennel, with his usual candour, states the 
difficulty, and admits that he cannot remove it* 
This circumstance, however, will not be felt as a 
difficulty by any one acquainted with the locality ; 
the sailors were, probably, little acquainted with 
any part of the island, except the great harbour 
(of Valetta), and the coast near it — the scene of 
the shipwreck lies remote from it, and it is out of 
the usual track of ships approaching the harbour ; 
and there is no marked feature in the configuration 
of the land which could make it known even to a 
native, if he came unexpectedly upon it.f 

1. Kai ^laffwdevTEQy tote etc- 1. And when they were es- 
eyviacrav on MeXiTri fi yricroQ i:a- caped, then they knew that the 
Xcirai. island was called Melita. 



* Georgi, p, 191. See note at p. 100. 

f Captain Smyth makes use of the buildings, Selmoon palace 
and the university tower, as land-marks. 
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The natives* received the unfortunate voyagers 
with kindness, and kindled a fire, because of the 
rain, and because of the cold. 

These meteorological remarks prove that the 
wind was to the north of east, for if it had been a 
Scirocco wind (S.E.), as Bryant and others con- 
tend it would have been hot and sultry, for such is 
the character of that wind in the Mediterranean 
even so late as the month of November. I may 
add, that the scirocco seldom or ever lasts more 
than three days.f 

A circumstance now occurs which has given rise 
to much discussion: — 



2. 0« h fiap€apoi wapeixov 2. And the barbarous people 
ov Ttiv Tvyovaav (juXavdpwwiav shewed us no little kindness, 
iffiiv' avayj/avTEc yap wpavy for they kindled a fire, and re- 
icpoae\d€oyTo travTag ijfjLag Sio ceived us every one, because 
Toy heroy tov tt^etntttTOy Kai ^la of the incessant rain, and he- 
ro ypv^og, cause of the cold. 



♦ In the Dissertation on the Island of Melita, I have an- 
swered the arguments of Bryant, founded on the term /3«p^apoi, 
applied by St. Luke to the natives. 

t Gales, in other directions, are of much longer continuance. 
Mr. Greswell cites a case which agrees in a remarkable manner 
with that of St Paul. Aristides (the orator) encounters a gale 
in the -^gean Sea, and is driven through it for fourteen days 
and nights. Tirrapeg vaXiy avrai nrpog raig Sffca ij/xepai fcai 
yvKTtg yeifiiavoQ KVKki^ 5ia trayroQ tov ireXayovQ (j^epofieywy, — Dis- 
sertations, vol. iv. p. 197. 
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<^ When Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid them 
on the fire, there came a viper out of the heat and fastened on 
his hand ; and when the natives saw the venemous beast hang 
upon his hand, they said among themselves, no doubt this mui 
is a murderer, whom, though he hath escaped the sea, yet ven- 
geance sufiereth not to live. He, however, shook off the beast 
into the fire, and felt no harm. But they expected that he 
would have swollen, or fallep down dead suddenly ; but after 
tiiey had looked a great while, and saw no harm eome to him, 
they changed their minds and said he was a Grod." 

The difficulty here is, that although there are 
serpents in Malta, they are not venemous, as the 



3. ^v<rrpe\pavTOC Be tov IlavXov 
i^pvyavwv wXiyOoc, Kai evidevTOC 
€7rt TTiv wpay, e^'^^^^ ^'^ '^^^ 
QtpfiriQ e^eXOovtra KaOri\p£ riyc 
X^tpoc avrov* 

4. 'Oc Be €iBoy oi l3ap€apoi 
Kpefiafievoy to Brjpioy £K riyc X^*~ 
pOQ avTOv eXeyoy wpog a\\j;Xovc* 
TlayTiOQ <j>oyevQ ecrriy 6 aydputTroc 
ovroQy by Biatrwdeyra €K ttiq 6a- 
\aflro"i;c h BiKTj i^rjy ovk eiacrey. 



5. *0 fiey ovy awoTiya^ac to 
Oripioy etc to Trvp, eiradey ovBey 
KaKoy, 

6. 01 Be irpoffeBoKiijy avToy 
fieWeiy wifiirpaadaiy ly icara- 
TTiiTTeiy a<^yta yeKpoy, Etti ttoXv 
Be avTbty irpoffBoKuyTUfy Kai Ofw- 
povvTuty iJirjBey aroiroy eiQ avToy 
yiyo/jLeyovy fierafiaWofieyoi eXe- 
yoy Oeoy avToy eiyau 



3. And when Paul had ga- 
thered a bundle of sticks, and 
laid them on the fire, there 
came a viper out of the heat 
and fastened on his hand. 

4. And when the barbarous 
people saw the vetiomotis beast 
hang upon his hand, they said 
among themselves, No doubt 
this man is a murderer, whom, 
though he hath escaped the 
sea, yet vengeance suffereth 
not to live. 

6. And he shook off the 
beast into the fire, and felt no 
harm. 

6. Howbeit, they looked 
when he should have swollen, 
or fallen down dead suddenly : 
but after they had looked a 
great while, and saw no harm 
come to him, they changed 
their minds, and said he was a 
God. 
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term «;fi8ya (viper) implies. Upon this point I 
would merely observe that no person who has 
studied the changes which the operations^ of man 
have produced on the Fauna (animals) of any 
country, will be surprised that a particular species 
of reptiles should have disappeared from that of 
Malta. My friend, the Rev. Mr. Landsborough, in 
his interesting excursions in Arran, has repeatedly 
noticed the gradual disappearance of the viper from 
that island since it has become more frequented. 

Mr. Lyell, in quoting the travels of Spix and 
Martius in Brazil, observes, — 

" They speak of the dangers to which they were exposed 
from the jaguar, the poisonous serpents^ crocodiles, scorpions, 
centipedes, and spiders. But with the increasing population 
and cultivation of the country, say these naturalists, these evils 
will gradually diminish ; when the inhabitants have cut down 
the woods, drained the marshes, made roads in all directions, 
and founded villages and towns, man will by degrees triumph 
over the rank vegetation and the noxious animals." * 

Perhaps there is no where a surface of equal 
extent in so artificial a state as that of Malta is, 
at the present day, and no where has the aboriginal 
forest been more completely cleared ; but it by no 
means follows that this was the case when St. 

* Principles of Geology, seventh edition, p. 655. The evi- 
dence of Pliny has been adduced to show, that when he wrote 
there were no noxious animals in the African islands. The 
passage is as follows : " Mox Gaulos (Gozo) et Galata cujus 
terra scorpionem dirum animal Africae necat." — Lib. v. c. 7. 
Answer : Melita is not mentioned ; scorpions are not vipers ; 
there are scorpions both in Gozo and Malta. 
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Luke wrote. Indeed we have proof that it was not, 
for the narrative informs us that the animal come 
out of a bundle of sticks which St. Paul had 
gathered. We need not, therefore, be surprised 
that with the disappearance of the woods, the 
noxious reptiles which infested them should also 
have disappeared. 

We are now told, that " In the same quarters 
were the possessions of the chief man of the island, 
whose name was Publius, who received us and 
lodged us three days courteously." 

The term TrpooTog rrig yijerou, " the chief or first of 
the island," may mean either that Publius was the 
principal person in the island, as our translators 
have understood it, or it may be an official title. 
There are several reasons for supposing that it is 
in the latter sense that St. Luke uses it. The 
word in the plural oJ TrpwToi is elsewhere appro- 
priately used to designate the principal men of a 
place. Mar. vi. 21. ; Acts, xiii. 50. xxviii. 17. ; but it 
is no where in the New Testament used in this sense 
in the singular, and it is difficult to suppose that 
in a populous island there was any one who, inde- 
pendently of official rank, was so prominent as to 



7. Ev Sc ToiQ TTcpi Tov ToiTov 7. Li the Same quarters were 
zKEivov v7rrip\e \i»)piCL Ttp irpwrtD possessions of the chief man of 
riyc vriffoVf ovo^ari IIoTrXe^, 6c the island, whose name was 
aya^e^afievog fj^aCf Tpeig iffxepag Publius, who received US and 
fl>i\o(l>poPLJs e^eviffey. lodged us three days courte- 

ously. 
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be mentioned, by his position, even in preference 
to his name. It is also to be observed, that the 
father of Publius was alive, and it is unlikely that, 
except by official rank, the son should have been 
so emphatically styled the chief man of the island 
in his life-time. 

But we have nearly conclusive proof that Trpoorog 
was an official designation, in two inscriptions, one 
in Greek and the other in Latin, still, or lately*, in 

* These interesting and important inscriptions were certainly 
seen and carefully copied by Ciantar, from whose work I give 
the Greek inscription, as being probably the most correct copy. 
He says, — " Questo marrao si trova oggi posto alia pila d' un 
fonte che scaturisce nel fosso sotto la mura e alia porta della 
Citta Notabile (Citta Yecchia)." — T. i. p. 515. The inscrip- 
tion is as follows : — 

A . K . . . KI02 KTP nPOTAINS lOnETS PHM nPHTOS MEAITAinN 
KAI HATPriN APHA2 KAI AM*inOAET2 A 2 eEH ATTOT 

rra . . . esx . . . . n . . e . . i . . ne 

which has been restored conjecturally thus, — 

A(i/Xoc) K(a<rTpi)Kiog Kvp HpovdivQ lirirevg Pw/i XlptoTog Mc\iraia»' 
fcai HaTputv ap^ag Kai a^<^i7ro\evg AiyyovarTo)) 2!(e€a0'r^) Oe^ 
avrow (2S£j3a)oTy . . k,t.\. 

It is supposed to form a votive inscription by a Roman 
knight, named Aulas Castricius, chief of the Melitans (Upwrog 
McXiraioiv), to the emperor. The Latin inscription was disco- 
vered at Citta Vecchia, in excavating the foundation of the Casa 
del Magistrato, in 1747 ; it is inscribed on the pedestal of a 
column, and is said by Ciantar to be preserved in the hall of 
that building. 

I was unable to find either of these inscriptions : it is to be 
hoped that they will be brought to light, and preserved in the 
valuable collection of Maltese antiquities, in the Knights' 
Library. 
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Malta. In the former, a certain Roman knight, 
A. K . . . xiog^ is styled by the same title as Publius, 
chief of the Melitans (Upwrog MsXiraicov), and in 
the Latin inscription subsequently discovered, the 
same title occurs, MEL. PRIMUS. 

I conclude, therefore, that Trpooros here is an 
official title.* 

We come now to the miraculous cure of the 
father of Publius. His disease is mentioned in 
the accurate and professional language which dis- 
tinguishes the writings of St. Luke; it is stated 
that he lay, seized with, or labouring under, 
(<ruv6;^o]u.6vov)f, fevers and dysentery (7rupsTo7g xai 
iua-BVTBpia). 

** To whom Paul entered in and prayed, and laid his hands 
on him and healed him. So when this was done, others also 
which had diseases in the island came and were healed." 



8. "Eyevero h tov irartpa tov 8. And it came to pass, that 

HottXiov wvptToiQ Kai dvarevTepiijf, the father of Publius lay sick 

trvyExofi^yoy KaTaKeiadac vpoQ of a fever and of a bloody flux : 

6y 6 UavXog £i<r£\d(jjyy icai irpotr^ to whom Paul entered in, and 

Ev^afieyoc, £7ri0£(c rac x^^^^ prayed, and laid his hands upon 

avT^ latraTo avroy. him, and healed him. 



• Schaeffer, in his " Dissertatio de Publio Upanr^ Meliten- 
sium" (4to, Jena, 1755), arrives at the same conclusion. His 
labour, however, is chiefly bestowed upon the attempt to prove 
that Publius was of a Roman family. 

t " In speaking of Simon's wife's mother, who was taken 
with a great fever, he uses the term trvyexo/Jieyri in the same 
sense that the Greek (medical) writers do." Walker " on the 
Medical Language of St. Luke." Gent, Mag, June, 1841. And 
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Here we have the evidence of a medical man 
distinguished for his caution, upon a point upon 
which he could not be mistaken, and where he was 
an eye witness. 

But this was not the only miraculous cure 
wrought by the apostle; for "others, also, which had 
diseases in the island came and were healed, who 
also honoured us with many honours, and when 
we departed, they loaded us with such things as 
were necessary. 

" And after three months we departed in a ship 
of Alexandria, which had wintered in the isle, whose 
sign was Castor and Pollux. 

" And landing at Syracuse, we tarried there three 
days." 

9. TovTov ovv yevofiEvov, Kai 9. So when this was done, 
01 Xoiiroi oi c^o^rec aadeyeiaQ others also, which had diseases 
cv ry yqa^ TrpoorripxoyTO, Kai €0£- in the island, came and were 
pawevovTo, healed : 

10. Oi Kai TToXKatQ ri/xaic 10. Who also honoured us 
ETiftritfav fifias, Kai avayofiEvoig with man j honours ; and when 
eiTEBeyro ra irpog Trfv \peiav, we departed they laded us with 

such things as were necessary- 

11. Mcra 3e rpccc fJitivag avrf' 11« And after three months, 
yBriiuv tv 7r\o£^ irapaKexeifxa' we departed in a ship of Alex- 
KOTi ey ry yrfaipf 'AXe^ay^piyip, andria, which had wintered in 
irapaafifAtp AiovKovpoiC' the isle, whose sign was Castor 

and Pollux. 

12. Kai KarayQiyrtQ eig 2Sv" 12. And, landing at Syra- 
paKovcraSf tirefieiyafiey ^/xcpac cuse, we tarried there three 
rpeiQ* days. 



Hippocrates uses the term wperoi (fevers) in the plural. — 

Epid. iii. 

I 2 
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After leaving this port, which is not more 
than a day's sail from Melita, they proceeded 
circuitously (TrspLsX^ovTsg)^ towards Rhegium. The 
meaning of the expression is not very clear. I 
am inclined to suppose that the wind was north- 
west, and that they worked to windward, availing 
themselves of the sinuosities of the coast; but with 
this wind they could not proceed through the 
Straits of Messina, from the tendency which the 
wind always has to blow parallel to the direction of 
narrow channels ; they were, therefore, obliged to 
put into Rhegium, at the entrance of the strait. But 
after one day the wind became fair (from the 
south), and on the following they arrived at Pute- 
oli, having accomplished a distance of about 180 
nautical miles in less than two days.* 

Puteoli was then, as it is now, the most shel- 
tered part of the Bay of Naples. It was the prin- 
cipal port of southern Italy, and, in particular, it 
was the great emporium for the Alexandrian wheat 
ships. Seneca, in one of his epistles, gives an 
interesting and graphic account of the arrival of 



13. *Odey TcepieXdovTEQ kut- 13. And from thence we 

rfVTriffafxtv etc *Pj;yiov Kai fetched a compass, and came 

fjiera fxiav fffxepav sTriyev ofxevov to Rhegium ; and after one day 

voTov, devrepaioi r)\Qoixev eig the south wind blew, and we 

IIoTioXovg. came the next day to Puteoli. 



* See Remarks on the Rate of Sailing of Ancient Ships, in 
the Dissertation on the Ships, &c. of the Ancients. 
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the Alexandrian fleet.* All ships entering the bay- 
were obliged to strike their topsails (suppara), 
except wheat ships, which were allowed to carry 
theirs. They could, therefore, be distinguished when- 
ever they hove in 'sight. It was the practice to 
send forward fast-sailing vessels (tabellariae), to 
announce the speedy arrival of the fleet ; and the 
circumstance of their carrying topsails, made them 
distinguishable in a crowd of vessels. The supparum, 
therefore, was the distinguishing signal of the Alex- 
andrian ships . 

The farther proceedings of the apostle, till his 
arrival at Rome, I give in the words of our au- 
thorized translation. At Puteoli, St. Luke says, 
(v. U.) 

" We found brethren, and were desired to tarry, with them 
seven days ; and so we went towards Rome ; and from thence, 
when the brethren heard of us, they came to meet us as far as 
Appii Forum, and the three taverns, whom, when Paul saw, 

* " Subito, nobis hodieAlexandrinae naves apparuerunt, quae 
praemitti solent et nuntiare secuturae classis adventum. Ta- 
bellarias vocant. Gratus illarum adspectus Campaniae est. 
Omnis in pilis Puteolorum turba consistit, et ex ipso genere 
velorum, Alexandrinas quamvis in magna turba navium intel- 
ligit, solis enim licet supparum intendere quod in alto omnes 
habent naves. Nulla enim res aeque adjuvat cursum, quam 
summa pars veli, illinc maxime navis urgetur. Itaque quoties 
ventus increbuit majorque est quam expedit, antenna submitti- 
tur, minus habet virium flatus ex humili ; cum intrare Capreas 
et promontorium ex quo 

Alta procellos speculatur vertice Pallas — 
caeterae velo jubentur esse contentae, supparum Alexandrina- 
rum insigne est." — Epist, *1*1, 

I 3 
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he thanked God and to<^ courage. And when we came to 
Rome, the centurion delivered the prisoners to the captain of 
the guard, but Paul was suffered to dwell hj himself, with a 
soldier that kept him." 

We learn, in the thirtieth Yerse, that St. Paul 
hired a house, and dwelt in it for at least two 
years. During this period, St. Luke wrote the 
Acts of the Apostles. This must have been in the 
third year of the governorship of Festus, the 
Roman procurator of Judea, an important date, 
for it establishes the still earlier date of his gospel. 

That work, in its turn, proves the previous ex- 
istence of written accounts of the transactions of 
our Saviour, by eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word.* 

• See Dissertation of the Sources of the €k)spel of St. Luke. 
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DISSERTATION L 

ON THE WIND EUROCLYDON. 

Bryant, in his dissertation on the wind Euroclydon, 
contends for the common reading of the word, in 
opposition to Dr. Bentley, who defends the reading 
Euro-aquilo on etymological grounds, considering 
it to be a compound of Eurus and Aquilo, taking 
Eurus as Gellius and the Latin poets use it for the 
middle equinoctial east, and Aquilo as north-east ; 
hence the intermediate point between these two 
winds is E.N.E., which Dr. Bentley considers to 
be the true dire^jtion of the wind.* 
Bryant thus meets his argument : — 

" The learned writer whose opinion I am controverting takes 
uncommon pains to remove Eurus from the point where it is 
ever stationed, in order to compound it with a wind that it is 
really incompatible with. And how does he effect it ? by means 
the most extraordinary; no less than by making Gellius and the 
Latin poets, whose authority he does not produce, the best 
judges to determine the establishment of the Greek winds, in 
contradiction to the Greeks themselves. All which labour is 
undertaken to introduce a reading as new and uncommon as 
that which he repudiates. And, in making use of Roman au-* 
thority, he confessedly sets aside the evidence of the best and 
most respectable writers ; and founds his opinion on the report 



* See Dr. Bentley's observations on this subject, extracted 
from " Remarks on a late Discourse on Free Thinking," — Ap» 
pendix. No. 2. 

I 4 
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of a single person, who will at the last turn out a confused and 
second-hand voucher. But let us attend to his words, — * 'Tis 
true, according to Vitruvius, Seneca, Pliny (he might have 
added Varro, Columella, — and of the Greeks, who were the 
best judges, — Aristotle, Timosthenes, Bio, Posedonius, Strabo, 
&c.), according to the opinion of these there could be no such 
wind or word as Euro-aquilo ; but Eurus is here taken, as the 
Latin poets use it, for the middle equinoctial east.' As to the 
poets, he does not produce their evidence, nor is it worth pro- 
ducing ; they write always so indeterminately, and with such a 
latitude. The whole of the argument, then, rests upon Grellius : 
let us turn to him, and see what he says. He tells us nothing 
of himself, but only Favorinus ita fahulatus esty — being at 
dinner with one Favorinus, that person discoursed at large about 
the winds, and ran counter to the best writers that preceded 
him. Among other things that he determined, was the place 
of the wind Eurus, which, as far as we can understand him, he 
would fain remove from the eastern winter solstice, and make it 
the same as the Solanus and AipriXitoTric, that is, in place of the 
south-east, he would place it in the eastern equinoctial point. 
But this Favorinus is not of sufficient consequence to be op- 
posed singly to the group of illustrious writers before mentioned. 
He was a sophist, and does not, in the present affair, acquit 
himself with proper precision. The words of his commentator 
upon this very passage will give one a just idea what his autho- 
rity merits : * Intricate hie loquiter Favorinus, et duhito an 
seipsum intellexerit ; vel per Eurum Euronotum, sive Vbltur- 
num denotaverit, Sed quid commune Volturno cum Aqui- 
lone, &c. Thus all this laboured evidence vanishes in smoke; 
and it is the real opinion of his scholiast that the sophist did 
not understand himself any more than he is understood of 
others. So much for Favorinus fahulatorP 

I have given Bryant's answer to Bentley at full 
length ; his argument, if argument it can be called, 
is, first, that Bentley uses Latin authorities to over- 
set the invariable practice of Greek writers. Bentley 
mentions the La£in poets and Aulus GeUius. 
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Bryant evades the argument drawn from the mean- 
ing attached to the word by the poets, by observing, 
that Bentley " does not produce his authorities ; " 
but this is a task which any school-boy, who had 
read Virgil or Ovid* would be competent to per- 
form. He confines himself to discuss the evidence 
of GeUius, which it seems is brought forward to 
remove " Eurus from the point where it is ever 
stationed * * * and in the place of the south-east 
he would place it in the eastern equinoctial point." 
It is difficult to understand how any person 
who has read the Noctes Atticce of Aulus GeUius 
could argue thus ; for the authority brought for- 
ward by that writer is, in fact, that of the cele- 
brated Greek philosopher Favorinust, who is the 



« 



" Confligunt Zephyrusque Notusque, et laetus Eois 
Eurus equis." — JEn. ii. 417. 

" Eurus ad Auroram, Nabathaeaque regna recessit, 
Persidaque, et radiis juga subdita matutinis. 
Vesper, et occiduo quae littora sole tepescunt, 
Proxiraa sunt Zephyro ; Scythiam septemque trionem 
Horrifer invasit Boreas ; contraria tellus 
Nubibus assiduis, pluvioque madescit ab Austro." 

Ovm. Met i. 61. 

" Nam modo purpureo vires capit Eurus ab ortu, 

Nunc Zephyrus sero vespere missus adest, 

Nunc gelidus sicca Boreas bacchatur ab Arcto, 

Nunc Notus adversa praslia fronte gerit." 

Amor. lib. ii. eleg. xi. 

t Favorinus is the philosopher who allowed himself to be 
overcome in argument by the Emperor Adrian, excusing him- 
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principal personage of the Noctes. Let us en- 
quire into the invariable practice of the Greeks. 
I admit that some Greek authorities did place 
Eurus in the south-east, others at the point of the 
horizon where the sun rises at the winter solstice ; 
but it is quite easy to show that this was any- 
thing but the invariable practice of Greek writers. 
In point of fact it is rather the exception than the 
rule. 

Homer places Eurus in the eastern cardinal 
point.* Strabo quotes Homer as an authority, and 
adds that "he keeps the proper order" ((^wXaTrei 
Tr;v otxsiav rafiv, L. 6r. i.e. 2.). Strabo also makes it 
the opposite to west, speaking of a ship "sailing 
from west to east," he says, airo rrjs iutrewg Eu^ 
TTXeoiv, (lib. ii. c. 3.) Aristotle says it is the 

self by saying — " Would you have me pretend to be wiser 
than the master of thirty legions ?" 

Lucian mentions him by name in " Damonax ;" and alludes 
to him in " Eunuchus," in a way that cannot be mistaken, as 
"celebrated amongst the Greeks" Aica^iy/xaiicoc 'Evvovxoq ek 
KcXrwi' oXiyov irpo fifiwv ev^oKifirjaag ev toiq 'EWiyvco-iv. Philo- 
stratus quotes him as a Greek authority, (lib. iv. c. viii.) ; he is 
also quoted by Diog. Laert. as a Greek author ;' Gellius re- 
peatedly mentions him as thinking, speaking, and writing in 
Greek. See lib. xvi. c. iii. ; lib. xiii. c. xxiv. ; xiv. c. i., &c. " So 
much for Favorinus Fabulator," as Bryant says. 

* ^vp S* Evpot re Noroc r' eTretre Zc^vpoc re ^vaarfg^ 

Kai BoperiQ, Odys. v. 295. 

And 

AWore fiev re Noroc Bopey itpofiaKtvKe <t>epe(rdai 
AWoTE 3' avr* Evpoc Ze^vp^ ii^aorKe hui)K€iV» 

Odys. V. 331. 
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general name for easterly winds ; oi avs/toi a?ro 
AvaroXi)^ a-uvsx^gig Eupoi xsxXijvrai, (De MundOj 
c. iv.) MusaBus makes it one of the cardinal winds, 
and opposed to the west wind, Ze^upip 8' avrsTrvsev 
Evpog (v. 316.). Dionysius, the geographer, says, 
" Italy is bounded on the eastern side (Eugov) by the 
Adriatic." StobaBus follows Aristotle (lib. i.) ; and 
Arrian, in his Periplus of the Euxine, uses it to 
express the wind at due east.* So much for the 
" invariable practice" of Greek writers. 

Again, according to Bryant, the reading which 
Bentley contends for is " as new as the one he 
repudiates." 

Here also facts are adverse to his arguments, for 
the oldest version (the Vulgate f), and the two 
oldest MSS. the Vatican and Alexandrian have it J ; 
but this is precisely one of the cases in which anti- 
quity is the most important element in settling the 
value of a reading, for in such a case, if once a 
clerical error creeps in, there is nothing in the 

* Arrian, Periplus Euxini ap. Geog. Min. pp. 3 & 4. He 
was navigating due east, and tells us the wind (Evpoc) was aicpi- 
€<ac tvavTioVf right ahead. 

f The passage in which the word occurs is wanting in the 
older Italic version. 

J In the Vatican MS. it is written^ both ways. Griesbach, 
however, says, " B. (Vat. MS) habet inter lineas alio manu 
lS,vpoK\vd(oyJ^ — EvpaicvXwy is, therefore, the manner in which it 
has been originally written in this very ancient MS. Apcord- 
ing to Griesbach, the Sahidic has EvpaKtiXtov^ and the JEthiopic 
ventus aquilonarius. See observations by Bentley and Penn, 
Appendix, No. 2. & 3. 
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context to enable transcribers to correct it, and the 
word in question is met with in no other writer. 

Here, then, we have two separate and independent 
reasons for adopting the reading contended for by 
Bentley, namely, the etymological arguments ad- 
duced by him, which are clearly not shaken by 
Bryant, and the antiquity of the MSS. and versions 
in which this reading is found. But there are 
other and still stronger arguments depending on 
the effects ascribed to this wind by St. Luke. First 
of all we have a ship navigating the south coast of 
Crete, driven out to sea by it ; but if it was from 
the south of east, this was impossible. In the next 
place, the ship was on her passage from Fair 
Havens to Port Phenice, when they met with this 
mnd, and were driven by it towards Clauda ; but 
there is no part of a ship's track between these 
places in which a south-east wind could have driven 
a ship to that island ; and, lastly, when there, they 
were apprehensive of being driven to the Syrtes ; 
but they could not possibly have entertained such 
fears had the wind blown from any point south of 
east. 

We have therefore ample proof that the wind 
could not have been to the south of east ; but un- 
less the wind had been to the south of east it is 
utterly impossible that the ship could have been 
driven towards the Illyrian Gulf, as Bryant main- 
tains she was. 

The incongruity of compounding the Greek word 
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Eurus with the Latin Aquilo is dwelt upon by 
Bryant and others who contend for the common 
reading. Father Giorgi says : " Graecum nomen 
est Eurus, Latinum Aquilo, unde apud Graecum 
Lucam portentuosa et Centaurica fuisset eorum 
complexio in Vocabulo Euro-aquilonis." (p. 199.) 
But we find the same combination on another 
point of the compass, for in the list of winds given 
by Isidore, we have Eurp-auster. 
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DISSERTATION II. 

ON THE ISLAND MELITA. 

I NOW proceed to notice the arguments brought 
forward by Bryant and others in support of the 
opinion that it was the Illyrian and not the African 
Melita upon which St. Paul was shipwrecked. 

Bryant, after concluding his remarks on the 
wind Euroclydon, proceeds thus: — 

" Having thus dispatched, and I hope satisfactorily, what I 
first premised to take in hand, I come now to the second part, 
which was to ascertain the particular island upon which the 
Apostle Paul was shipwrecked. This, one would imagine, 
could be attended with no difficulty ; for it is very plainly ex- 
pressed, that, after being tossed for some time in the Adria, 
they were at last cast upon the island Melite. The only ques- 
tion is, which is the sea called Adria, and what island can be 
found in that sea mentioned by such a name ?" (p. 23.) 

This is not a fair statement of the question; 
the author of the narrative does not say Melita 
was in Adria, but only that the ship was dnven 
through Adria, (hiafpspoixsvcov,) after leaving Clauda 
before she reached Melita. The real question is 
this. Was the sea which is interposed between Crete 
and Malta termed Adria, when the narrative was 
written ? for it is not denied by Bryant that this sea 
was known by the name of Adria afterwards. It 
is only necessary to cast a glance at the map of the 
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Mediterranean to see that this part of it forms a 
natural geographical division. Major Rennel terms 
it, with much propriety, " the middle basin of the 
Mediterranean." * Now, this sea, as well as the gulf 
at present 'known by the same name, was then 
known as the Adriatic. The proof of this is very 
easUy established. Ptolemy, who flourished im- 
mediately after St. Luke, describes this sea so often 
and so particularly by this name, as to leave the 
point without a shadow of doubt. With the accu- 
racy of a geographer he distinguishes the Gulf of 
Adria from the Sea of Adria ; thus, in enumerating 
the boundaries of Italy, he tells us that it is bounded 
on one side by the shores of the Gulf of Adria, and 
on the south by the shores of the Adria f, (lib. 

* Humboldt calls it the Syrtic Basin. " More to the west 
we have the Ionian Sea, or the Sjrtic Basin, in which Malta 
is situated." — Kosmos, Sabine's Translation, ii. 118. Procopius 
calls this basin the Adriatic Sea, and places Gaulos and Melita 
(Gozo and Malta) upon the verge of it, making them the boundary 
between it and the Tyrrhenian Sea on the west. " apafxeroi re 
Kara Ta\OQ ra lima, TavKt^ Kai MeXiTrj rate yrjaoic irpofT£<T\ov ai 
TO T€ AdpiariKOV Kai TvpprjviKoy ireXayog dio pil^ovtriv,^ Bell. 
Vaudy i. 14. Commentators gravely tell us that because Ptolemy 
calls Melita an African island it cannot be in the Adriatic sea. 

t The only perplexing circumstance connected with Bryant's 
speculations on this subject is the fact, that he should have suc- 
ceeded in persuading himself that St. Paul's ship was driven 
into the Gulf of Venice, as I believe he did. That he should 
have persuaded others by an array of one-sided evidence is not 
wonderful. Macknight, who has adopted his views, assigns 
this as his reason : he says, " In support of his opinion, Bryant 
cites ancient authors, who, in enumerating the Adriatic islands^ 
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iii. c. 1. " axo is [isa-rifiSpiag ttj too ASpiou TrapaXicp" ; 
and that Sicily is bounded on the east by the sea 
of Adria, (lb. cap. 4.) " oltto 8© ai/aroXaiv vtto tov 
ASpiou xeXoyou^." He further informs us that 
Italy is bounded on the south by the " Adriatic 
Sea" (lb. c. 15.), that the Peloponnesus is bounded 
on the west and south by the Adriatic Sea (lb. 
cap. 16.), and that Crete is bounded on the west by 
the Adriatic Sea (lb. cap. 17.). 

Here, then, we have the bounds of this sea, 
which Ptolemy sometimes calls Adria, sometimes 
the sea of Adria, and sometimes the Adriatic Sea, 
laid down with such precision, that it is difficult to 
understand how it could be made a question ; and 
those who have not read Bryant's work must be 
puzzled to guess how he disposes of such proofs. 
The answer is that, although he adduces the au- 
thority of Ptolemy often enough when it answers 

mention Melite very particularly." (note, p. 128.) Mason the 
poet thus accounts for his self-deception : " He had been much 
engaged in antiquities^ and consequently had imbibed too much 
of the spirit of a professed antiquary. Now we know from a 
thousand instances that no set of men are more willingly duped 
than these, especially by any thing that comes to them under 
the fascinating form of a new discovery." The patronising 
manner in which he excuses the erroneous views, as he holds 
them to be, of such writers as Bentley, Grotius, Beza, Bochart, 
Cluverius, is amusing : the field they were conversant in was 
so ample, that " a person of the most extensive knowledge might 
sometimes be bewildered and lost." (p. 65.) It is to be hoped 
that the school of antiquarians to which he belonged has now 
passed away. 
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his purpose, he passes over those parts of the work 
which bear directly on the question in total 
silence ! I will, as in the case of his observations 
on Euroclydon allow Bryant to state his own 
case: — 

" The grand difficulty, and, indeed, an insurmountable one, 
lies here ; that, as St. Paul says expressly that the island he 
was cast upon was in the Adria. Malta, to be proved the place 
spoken of, must be made an Adriatic island. To effect this the 
learned Bochart labours hard. He shows that the sea we are 
speaking of encroached upon the Ionian, — that it extended 
itself to the Sinits Corinthiacus ; then, in order, it engrossed 
the Sicilian sea and the Cretan : and thus, advancing step by 
step, he includes Malta within its verge; makes the coast of 
Africa washed by its waves, and would persuade you that 
Leptis, in Agro Tripolitano, was situated upon the Adriatic 
coast. All this he does upon the authority of the poets and a 
few later historians. 

" As for the poets, their evidence is not worth taking notice 
of; they make every thing subservient to measure. Yet, even 
of these, nothing he quotes comes up to his purpose. The 
learned writer makes use of their trespasses, merely to prepare 
the reader for what is to come, that he may not be too much 
shocked by the violence of the after evidence. What Ovid and 
TibuUus say is only preparative. Philostratus and Fausanias 
come but half way ; those that speak to the purpose are Proco- 
pius, Orosius, and jEthicus. These are they that advance the 
Adriatic to the confines of Barca ; and by the same proceeding 
might make Carthage itself, if they pleased, an appendage to 
Ragusa. 

'* But we ought to enquire of what rank and of what age the 
writers are whose authority he appeals to ; * * * doubt- 
less writers of some eminence in their several times, so let them 
have their due ; who lived, however, many centuries after the 
fact we are determining ; so that all you can learn from their 
evidence in respect to St. Paul and his shipwreck, is how things 

K 
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were called four or five hundred jears afterwards ; this is the 
utmost it will amount to." — (p. 26.) 

It would be diflScult to string together a greater 
tissue of blunders even from Bryant's writings. 
Yet with the exception of those mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraphs he has not noticed one of the 
authorities adduced by Bochart * whom he under- 
takes to refute. 

Let us examine his statement in detail. It begins 
with the double blunder of supposing St. Paul the 
author of the Acts, and that it is expressly said 
in the narrative " that the island he was cast upon 
was in the Adria;" the next assertion is that 
Bochart confines his authorities to the poets and a 
few later historians. The poets are easily disposed 
of, " they make everything subservient to mea- 
sure.'' Let us, therefore, pass to the later historians. 
He says in one place that they are not to be 
believed because they " lived four or five hundred 
years," in another, " many centuries " after the 
fact. 

The first question to be determined here, is the 
date of the fact, When did St. Luke write the 
account of the shipwreck ? Without entering very 
minutely into the inquiry as to its date, I think it 
probable that it was written a. d. 63. Now two of 
Bochart's authorities, Ptolemy and Pausaniasf, 

* See Bochart's observations on this subject, Appendix, No. 3. 

•f Ptolemy has recorded an eclipse observed by him in the 

eighth of Adrian (a.d. 125.), (Almagest, lib. iv. c. 9.): and 
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were contemporaries of Adrian, who was bom 
A. D. 76. We do not know the dates of their births, 
but the chances are two to one against the suppo- 
sition that they were both younger than the em- 
peror. One of these authors, and it is immaterial 
which, was probably bom about the time when St. 
Luke wrote, or very soon afterwards. The supposi- 
tion that either of them invented the name does not 
require notice. But in point of fact there is ample 
evidence that this name was given to the lower sea, 
between Crete and Malta, long before either of 
them wrote. Like the seas in modern times this 
sea had different names. It was called the Ionian, 
the Sicilian, and the Adriatic. Bryant is at pains 
to extract passages from ancient authors, who used 
other names than the Adriatic, and, as might have 
been expected from such a line of argument, proves 
a great deal too much. If his arguments be good for 
anything there was no such sea at all as the Adria. 

Fausanias speaks of that emperor as living when he wrote. He 
relates the legend of the fountain of Arethusa, which is said to 
be the river Alpheus, which flows under the Adria from Greece 
to Ortygia (Syracuse), fxride Adpiac tTKrxrjffeiv avrov tov wpoffta, 
" Nor can the Adria restrain its flowing on ;" ( Arcadica, lib. viii.) 
and speaks of the Straits of Messina, as communicating with the 
Adriatic and Tyrhenian seas (Eliaeor, 1. v.), Solinus does the 
same; he says, "sunt et alteri montes duo (in Sicilia) Ne- 
brodes et Neptunus, e Neptuno specula est in pelagus Tuscum 
et Adriaticum," (Polyhistor, 6. xi.). Camertinus thinks that 
this author was a contemporary of Pliny, whom he abridged : 
" suspicor vivente adhuc Plinio opusculum hoc suum scripsisse" 
(Vita Solini). 

9. 2 
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This he admits in a note apparently unconscious 
that it destroys his own case. The note is as 
follows : — 

" The truth is, Appian calls the whole pinus the Ionian Gulf: 
and not only Appian, but Dio, in lib. 41., and Herodian do the 
same ; so far from extending the Adriatic to Sicily or Malta, 
they do not seem to allow that such a sea existed." — Note, 
p. 33. 

I proceed to Bryant's next argument which I 
will state in his own words : — 

" It is observable, that in speaking of the natives, the sacred 
writer never calls them MeXiraioi or Nijo-iwrat, but (iap€apoi. 
The ancient Greeks called all nations that were not of Grecian 
origin indiscriminately barbarians. This continued for a long 
time ; but after they had been conquered by the Romans, and, 
as it were, beat into good manners, they by degrees laid aside 
their saucy distinction, and were more complaisant to their 
neighbours. Hence we find that Polybius, Diodorus, and others, 
who wrote after the decline of the Grecian power, seldom made 
use of the distinction, unless the people they treat of are noto- 
rious for their fenty or rudeness. But supposing a Grecian 
writer might continue this partial distinction, and look upon 
every country but his own as barbarous, yet St. Paul cannot 
be supposed to have acted so. He was no Greek, but a Jew 
of Tarsus, and in the same predicament as those that are 
spoken of. 

" Whenever the Apostle calls a people barbarous, you may be 
sure it was the real character of the nation." — (p. 39.) 

We have here again the blunder of supposing 
St. Paul the author of the Acts, and the still 
greater one of supposing that St. Paul would only 
have applied the term barbarian to people " notori- 
ous for ferity and rudeness." St. Paul repeatedly 
uses the word ; but upon no one occasion does he 
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use it in the sense which Bryant supposes he would, 
or in a sense inapplicable to the antient inhabi- 
tants of Malta, in contradistinction to the Greeks. 
The Melitans were not Greeks, therefore they were 
barbarians. (Rom. i. 14.) If they did not under- 
stand the language of him who addressed them, 
then each party would be barbarous to the other. 
(1 Cor. xiv. 11.) The natives would not under- 
stand their visitors, therefore they were barbarians. 
Bryant is at great pains to contrast the civilisa- 
tion of the antient inhabitants with that of the 
Illyrian Melitans. He tells us, that according to 
Diodorus Siculus, and others, 

" Melite Africana was first a colony of Phoenicians, and was 
afterwards inhabited successively by Carthaginians, Greeks, 
and Romans. "Who will be so hardy as to denominate any of 
these nations barbarous ?" 

The answer to this question is not difficult; 
nobody called the Greeks barbarians, but Scylax 
calls the Phoenicians barbarous *, and Poly bins 
makes one of his speakers, a Greek, call both the 
Carthaginians and Romans barbarians, f 

In his anxiety to vindicate the antient Maltese 
from the charge of barbarism he actually quotes 

* Scylax places the Phoenicians amongst the inhabitants of 
Sicily, who are barbarians. " Ei/ h SiiccXt^ eSpri fiaptapa ra h 
£(my, ESui^oi, 2ticai/ot, SifccXoi, ^^oiriKeQ, Tpwcf.'* — Periplus, p. 4. 

•f Agalaus of Naupactus advises the Greeks not to fight with 
each other, but unite to resist the barbarians (the Romans and 
Carthaginians). Hist. lib. v. 104. 

K 3 
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the Acts to show that the term did not even apply 
to the lower orders — again unconscious that he 
was overturning his own argument, by admitting 
that it was the Maltese who received them hospi- 
tably. 

** But it is said that some of the lower sort might still be 
rude and savage, though the people of rank were otherwise. 
But St. Paul experienced nothing but civility from the lower 
sort, naj, ov ttjv rvxovtrav tfuXaydpoiriayy uncommon civility, as 
he himself witnesses. Therefore, if the common people are civil 
and humane, and their superiors polite and ingenious, a general 
imputation of barbarism can never square with that nation. 
In short, take them separately or collectively, this stain is 
incompatible with the natives of Malta." — (p. 42.) ^ 

The next argument is, that there are no vipers 
in Malta ; but St. Luke mentions that one fixed 
itself on St. Paul's hand. (v. 3.) Bryant does not 
dwell much upon this, but Giorgi lays considerable 
stress upon it, and Dr. Falconer * does the same. 
Both of these writers attribute the presence of these 
animals in Meleda to the moisture of the climate, 
caused by its woods, " densissimas habet silvas," 

* " The circumstance of the viper or poisonous snake that 
fastened on St. Paul's hand merits consideration. Father 
Giorgi, an ecclesiastic of Melita Adriatica, who has written 
upon that subject, suggests very properly that as there are now 
no serpents in Malta, and as it should seem were none in the time 
of Pliny, that there never were any there. The country being 
dry and rocky, and not aflTording shelter or proper nourishment 
for animals of that description. But Meleda abounds with these 
reptiles, being woody and damp, and favourable to their way of 
life and propagation." — Falconer, 
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(Giorgi)* and their absence from Malta to its 
aridity. I am not disposed to call this in question. 
At present Malta is entirely clear of wood, and 
its surface is in the most artificial state ; but when 
St. Paul visited the island this was not the case, 
for it was from " a bundle of sticks " which St. 
Paul had gathered, that the animal came. We 
We here a very sufficient cause for such a change 
in the Fauna as will account for the disappearance 
of this species of reptiles, as already noticed in the 
account of the voyage. 

Bochart says, that as the ship in which St. Paul 
sailed from Melita, was on her voyage from Egypt 
to Puteoli, we cannot suppose she would winter 
at the Illyrian Melita, if she did, she must have 
gone much out of her way, " toto salo aberasse." 
Bryant meets this with the case of Lucian's ship 
which was driven to Athens. He says, 

" Upon Bochart's principle one might argue that this ship, 
coming to Africa and the Piraeeus must be a mistake, for it was 
certainly Malta that it arrived at, because Attica is quite out of 
the way for any ship to touch at that is bound from the Nile to 
the Tiber, — ' Tote coplo et toto salo errant,' &c. But ships 
that lose their passage cannot always choose their retreat, they 
are at the will of the winds, and are sped in all directions." — 
Svo. edit. p. 412. 

But there is no parallelism whatever in the cases : 
ships crossing the JEgean, as this ship was, may 

* Giorgi consulted Vallisneri a celebrated naturalist, who 
proved by experiment that the earth of Malta was no protection 
against the bite of a viper. 

K 4 
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meet with a southerly gale and be driven to the 
north. Every reader of Falconer's Shipwreck must 
be familiar with such a case ; the ship was driven 
from Cret€ towards Athens: — 

" Now, through the parting waves, impetuous bore, 
Tlie scuddiug vessel stemmed the Athenian shore ; " 

but, less fortunate than that of Lucian, was wrecked 
on the coast of Attica. But if we are to believe 
that Adria means the Gulf of Venice then we must 
suppose that by some means or other almost every 
ship coming from the Levant, to the west side of 
Italy, found its way into it. We hear of four 
cases of ships in this predicament all about the 
same time, possibly in the same year: — 1st. St. 
Paul's ship. 2d. The Castor and Pollux. 3d. The 
ship of Josephus which sank in Adria. 4th. The 
ship of Cyrene which picked him up and carried 
him to Puteoli. * 

The only other argument against the supposi- 
tion that Malta was the scene of the shipwreck 
which remains unanswered, is brought forward by 
Dr. Falconer, he says — 

" The disease with which the father of Puhlius was affected 
(dysentery combined with fever) affords a presumptive evidence 
of the nature of the island. Such, a place as Melita Africana 
(Malta), dry and rocky, and remarkably healthy, was not likely 
to produce a disease which is almost peculiar to moist situa- 
tions." (p. 21.) 

It is obvious that the answer to the former 
argument applies also to this one ; but in point 

* Josephi Vita, edit. Hudsoni, p. 905. 
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of fact Dr. Galland of Valetta informs me that the 
disease is by no means uncommon in Malta. 

L'Avocat*, a French writer, merely repeats 
without adding anything to the arguments of 
Giorgi. He does not, however, as Bryant and 
Falconer have done, pass over the unequivocal 
testimony of Ptolemy in silence ; he says — 

" Ptolomee, qui n'a v^cu que plus de 80 ans apr^s St. Luc, est 
le premier qui a donne plus d'^tendue k la Mer d'Adriatique 
au Golfe de Venise." — (p. 40.) 

The answer to this is, that we do not know that 
Ptolemy lived even one year after St. Luke ; nei- 
ther was he the first who used it. I have already 
noticed his contemporary, Pausanias, who also used 
it, and as Major Kennel observes, " changes of 
names in geography take place very gradually, and 
almost imperceptibly."! But Josephus who made 
the same voyage, and probably in the same year, if 
not the year before, tells us in his life that his ship 
sank in the Adria t, and that he and others were 

* Dissertation Historique et Critique sur le Naufrage de St. 
Paul, dans laquelle on examine si c*est dans Tisle de Meleda 
qu'il fut mordu d'une vipere, et qu'il guerit miraculeusement le 
pere de Publius.— 1745. 

j" Father Giorgi admits that after the time of Ptolemy the 
name of Adria was almost universally adopted ; he answers the 
question : " Cur autem, si universi antea geographi secus do- 
cuerat, ncva hsBC atque insolens opinio non per gradus sed quasi 
uno impetu deinceps apud scriptores invaluerit?" by attribut- 
ing it to the celebrity of Ptolemy. 

J Dr. Gray supposes that Josephus was in St. PauFs ship ! 
Connection of Sacred and Profane Literature. — i. 362. 
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picked up by a ship of Cyrene and carried to 
Puteoli. The events related by Josephus could not 
have happened in the Gulf. Ovid repeatedly calls 
this sea Adria*, and Horace places Actium on 
Adria. f 

There is another modem writer who takes the 
same side of the question who is entitled at least to 
the merit of originality. In a modem French work 
entitled, "L'Univers," M. La Croix, the author of 
the account of Malta tells us — 

" Q on remarque bien qu'il avait fait halte dans iin port de la 
c6te septentrionale de Candle :*' 

that the wind Euroclydon is — 

" suivant Pline, Vitruve, Aristotle, et Strabon, un vent qui 
tient le milieu entre le midi et le levant ; e'etait done, pour 
parler le langage moderne, un vent de sud-est, ou ce qu'on 
nomme dans la M^diterranee le sirocco. Sur ce point il ne 
peut y avoir un ombre de doute." 

He then asks, 

" Dira-t-on que TEcriture Sainte a pu confondre la mer de 
Sicile, ou est situee Malte, avec la Mer Adriatique ? Une telle 

* Adriacumque patens late bimaremque Corinthum. 

Fasti, lib. lY. 501. 
Aut banc me, gelidi tremerem cum mense Decembris, 

Scribentem mediis Adria vidit aquis ; 
Aut, postquam bimarem cursu superavimus Isthmon, 
Alteraque est nostras sumta carina fugae. 

Trist lib. i. Eleg. 12. 
f Actia pugna, 

Te duce, per pueros hostili more refertur ; 
Adversarius est frater ; lacus, Adria. 

Epist lib. i. Ep. xviii. ver. 61. 
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supposition est inadmissable. D'aborde, Malte est tr^s-eloign^e 
de la Mer Adriatique ; ensuite cette mer n'a jamais eu d'autres 
bornes que celles que les g^ographes lui assignent aujourd'hui ; 
elle a toujours M deux cents lieues de longueur sur quarante 
dans sa plus grande largeur; dimensions sur lesquelles s*ac- 
cordent Pline, Strabon, et Thucydidc." 

The information that Fair Havens is on the 
north side of Crete ; that Pliny, Vitruvius, Aristotle 
and Strabo tell us the direction of Euroclydon ; 
and that Pliny, Strabo and Thucydides tell us that 
the Adriatic never had other boundaries than its 
present, requires confirmation. M. La Croix can- 
not understand how, if Malta had been the island, 
St. Paul could have been delayed three months. 
The island, wherever it was, he says, must have 
been " bien peu frequent^e par les navigateurs, ce 
que n'a jamais ^t^ vrai pour Malte ;" he should have 
added, not even in winter. It would be a waste of 
words to answer such arguments. 
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DISSERTATION III. 

ON THE SHIPS OF THE ANTIENTS. 

There are few branches of classical antiquity of 
which so little is known as that which relates to 
ships, navigation, and seamanship ; no work written 
expressly on those subjects by any antient author has 
come down to us*, and the scattered notices which 
we meet with in historians and poets often tend to 
mislead. The representations of antient ships are 
in a great measure confined to coins and marbles 
where we cannot expect to find accuracy of detail, 
except in detached parts, such as the aplustra or 
head and stern ornaments, rudders, anchors, &c. 

There are, however, two circumstances to which 
we are indebted for much valuable information 
respecting the very class of ships with which we 
are at present chiefly concerned. 

The Emperor Commodus, during a season of 
scarcity, imported grain from Africa; in comme- 
moration of which a series of coins (great and 
middle brass) was struck, bearing upon the re- 
verse figures of ships under sail ; and one of the 
Alexandrian wheat ships was driven, by stress of 

• The Emperor Leo, in his Tactics, in treating irepi i^av^a- 
Xtac, makes the same complaint. He says he could find nothing 
written on the subject by the antients. 
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weather, into the Piraeeus. The extraordinaiy size 
of this vessel excited much curiosity on the part 
of the Athenians ; and Luciari, who visited her, 
lays the scene of his dialogue entitled " The Ship or 
Wishes " (11X0*01/ 73 Eup^a*) on board of her; in the 
course of which we learn, incidentally, many in- 
teresting circumstances regarding the ship, her 
voyage, and management. 

The marbles and paintings of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii also afford valuable details, and have the 
advantage of synchronising perfectly with the 
voyage of St. Paul, the catastrophe to which they 
owe their preservation having happened less than 
twenty years after his shipwreck 

As all these authorities agree very well with 
each other, we can derive from them what we may 
consider a tolerably correct idea of a merchant ship 
of the period. 

The forepart of the hull below the upper works 
differed but little in form from that of the ships of 
modern times ; and as both ends were alike, if we 
suppose a full built merchant ship of the present 
day, cut in two, and the stern half replaced by one 
exactly the same as that of the bow, we shall have 
a pretty accurate notion of what these ships were. 
The sheer or contour of the top of the sides was 
nearly straight in the middle, but curving upwards 
at each end, the stem and stern posts rising to a 
considerable height, and terminated by ornaments 
which were very commonly the head and neck of a 
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water-fowl bent backwards. This was called the 
cheniscus (xrjVKrxos). It forms the stern orna- 
ment of the ship on the tomb of Naevoleia Tyche at 
Pompeii, the stern post of which terminates with 
the head of Minerva. Lucian, in describing the 
Alexandrian ship, mentions that the stem rose 
gradually in a curve surmounted by a golden che- 
niscus, and that the prow was elevated in a similar 
manner. In the coins of Commodus we find the 
cheniscus, in some instances, at the head, and, in 
others, at the stem. 

The bulwarks round the deck appear to have 
generally been open rails. There were projecting 
galleries at the bow and stem. The stern gallery 
is often covered with an awning, as in the ship on 
the tomb of Naevoleia. The galleries at the bow 
served, as it would appear from Lucian's descrip- 
tion, as places where to stow the anchors and also 
the <rTf>o(p£ia and 7repiaya>yeig. The exact meaning 
of these terms is not clear. Some think they 
meant instruments for heaving up the anchors, 
others for helping the ship round. I think it not 
improbable that both were meant. The (rrpo<p6ia, 
" winders," were probably windlasses or capstans. 
We have evidence that both were used by the an- 
tients, for in the ship of Theseus, represented in 
one of the paintings found at Herculaneum, we see 
a capstan mth a hawser coiled round it* ; and in a 

* See figure of this ship, antCy page 95. 
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figure of the ship of Ulysses said to be taken from 
an ancient marble, in the edition of Virgil, 3 vols, 
fol., Kome, 1765, we see the cable coiled round a 
windlass. The Trspiaycoysis^ " drive abouts," were 
probably paddles for the purpose of helping the 
ship round, when " slack in the stays." 

The ancient ships were not steered, as those in 
modern times are, by rudders hinged to the stern- 
post, but by two great oars or paddles (TnjSaX/a), 
one on each side of the stern : hence the mention 
of them in the plural number by St. Luke ; a cir- 
cumstance which has caused, as Dr. Bloomfield 
observes, " no little perplexity to commentators." * 

• Note to Acts xxvii. 40. This is scarcely to be wondered at, 
at least by those who have had recourse to the most obvious 
sources of information — the writers de re navali antiqua. Berg- 
haus, the most voluminous, and, I believe, the most laborious 
writer on the subject, has given a restoration of the after-part, 
" Hintertheile " of St. Paul's ship, with a square stern, a single 
hinged rudder, with the tiller pointing aft, and with rudder 
bands with dead eyes spliced into the ends ! about as like an 
ancient ship as a Chinese junk is to an English yacht. The 
work of this author, which is entitled " Geschichte der Schiff- 
artskunde der Vornehmsten der Alterthums," 8vo, Leipzic, 
1792, is in three ponderous volumes (1670 pp.), scarcely a 
page of which is not fortified by an array of authorities, all 
of which, he tells us, he has verified (" habe ich meines Wis- 
sens kein Citatum von andern auf treu und glauben unternom- 
men, ohne von der Richtigkeit desselben iiberzeugt zu seyn." 
Vorrede, xxiv.). As may be supposed, he has carefully pre- 
served all the blunders of his predecessors ; his anchors have no 
stocks, and the artemon is set at the mast-head. This author 
is fairly outdone in absurdity by M. le Roy, author of " Me- 
moires sur la Marine des Anciens," Hist, de I'Acad. des In- 
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But no sea going vessel had less than two rudders, 
although small boats and river craft, such as those 
on the Nile, were sometimes steered by one. Dr. 
Bloomfield is at the very unnecessary trouble of 
quoting a passage from Orpheus to prove, what 
was in fact the universal practice, that large ships 
had two rudders, and that it is — 

" Probable they were regularly taken off when the ship was 
in port and laid in dock. But the question is, how and where 
were they fixed on ? Many (as Alberto, Bishop Pearce, and 
Kuinoel), think that the rudders were one at the stern and the 
other at the bow of the ship ; while others suppose both to have 
been at the stern. I know not, however, of the numerous pas- 
sages cited by the above commentators, any one that determines 
this point ; but that which I have adduced from Orpheus un- 
doubtedly does — namely, as we have seen that they were both 
at the stern." 



script., torn, xxxviii. ; of " Nouvelles Recherches sur les Navires 
des Anciens," Mem. de Tlnstitute, tom. i. ; and of " Les Navires 
des Anciens consideres par rapport a leurs Voiles," 8vo, Par. 
1783. M. le Roy has undertaken to explain the difficulties 
attending the description of the ship of Ptolemy Philopator, 
given by Athenaius ; amongst others we are told by that author 
that she took twelve hypozomes (undergirders) with her 
(vTTO^w/xara le eXajji^ave dwheKa) ; this he renders, ** 11 avoit 
douze ponts ou etages," twelve decks or platforms! but the 
most amusingly absurd part of his writings is his work on the 
sails of ancient ships, — a full-rigged ship, according to him, 
had a lateen sail at the bow (le dolon) ; the main-sail (I'aca- 
tian) is, in his representation, triangular with the apex below ; 
farther aft than this was another lateen sail (Uartemon), and at 
the stern another lateen sail (repidrome). M. le Roy had a 
boat rigged in this manner, and found she could both tack and 
turn to windward. Probatum est. 
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Writers are not in the habit of telling what every 
one knows. I question if I could prove, by a 
quotation, that the rudders in English ships are at 
the stem ; but every representation — and they are 
numerous — shows us that those of the antients 
were there. Commentators who suppose that the 
two rudders in sailing ships were, one at the head 
and one at the stern (" unum in prora alterum in 
puppi" — Kuinoel)j have been misled by a passage 
in Tacitus (An. ii. 6.) who is not describing sailing 
vessels, but flat-bottomed boats on the Rhine, which 
were to be moved by the current, and had a rudder 
at each end, just as river boats of the same descrip- 
tion have at the present day, in which the ancient 
paddle rudders are retained. With regard to the 
question how they were fixed, the answer is, that 
they were not fixed any more than other oars are. 
In small vessels they rested in a notch, or rowlock, 
in the upper gunwale, and were secured by a tro- 
poter, or leathern thong, or by an iron clamp. 
Instances of both modes of retaining the rudder in 
its place may be seen on Trajan's Column. In those 
vessels which had projecting gangways, or stern 
galleries, the rudders were often passed through 
them.* Some larger vessels had a rudder case 
fixed on the outside, on each quarter. In others 

* There is a bronze model of a ship under sail in the Grand- 
ducal gallery at Florence, with the rudders fitted in this 
manner. See also the figures of galleys on the coins of Adrian, 
p. 191. 

L 
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the wales of the ship projected far enough from the 
side at the stem to allow space for the rudder to 
pass through them. This may be observed in the 
ship on the Tomb at Pompeii * ; but the most 
common way was to have rudder ports at each 
quarter, as in the ship of Theseus (see figure at 
page 95.). These also served for hawseholes, when 
the ship was anchored by the stem. This mode of 
steering was retained till a comparatively late 
period. In a bass-relief over the doorway of the 
leaning tower of Pisa, built in the twelfth century, 
ships are represented with the paddle rudders, as 
are those in the Bayeux tapestry, representing the 
Norman invasion. They must have been in use 
till after the middle of the thirteenth century, for 
in the contracts to supply Louis IX. with ships, the 
contractors are bound to fiirnish them with two 
rudders (duos timone8).f This may no doubt mean 
a spare one, but we learn from Joinville that the 
king's ship had rudders expressed in the plural 
Gouvernaus (ch. 78.). 

By the middle of the following century we find 
the hinged rudders on the gold noble of Edward 
III. The change in the mode of steering naust, 

* In the Peregrinatio ad terrain Sanctam of Breydenbach, 
Ven. 1486, in which the details of the figures of ships are ex- 
tremely correct, we have the figure of a ship in the transition 
state, in respect to her rudders. She has a hinged rudder, but 
she has also a paddle rudder slung at her side, passing through 
the wales, as in the above example. See View of Modon. 

t Archeelogie Navale, ii. 388. 
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therefore, have taken place about the end of the 
thirteenth, or early in the fourteenth, century. 

With regard to the dimensions of the ships of 
the antients, some of them must have been quite 
equal to the largest merchantmen of the present 
day. The ship of St. Paul had, in passengers and 
crew, 276 persons on board, besides her cargo of 
wheat; and as they were carried on by another 
ship of the same class, she must also have been 
of great size. The ship in which Josephus was 
wrecked contained 600 people. But the best 
account we have of the size of some of these ships 
is that which I have already alluded to as given by 
Lucian, on the authority of the carpenter (vauTrrj^ 
yog) of the Isis, the Alexandrian wheat ship, which 
was driven by contrary winds to Athens. Both 
Bryant* and Dr. Falconer adduce this ship as an 
example of the great size of vessels of the class to 
which she belonged ; but both of them exaggerate 
her dimensions to an absurd degree. Bryant com- 
pares her with the Royal George, which was at that 
time probably the largest ship in the British navy, 
the dimensions of which he gives; but, with his 
usual inaccuracy, he Tfliakes the breadth of the 
antient ship one third, in place of one fourth of her 
length, or nine feet broader, instead of six feet 
narrower than the Royal George. Dr. Falconer 
corrects this error, but falls into one nearly as great ; 

* Bryant's Observations, p. 16. 
L 2 
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for, in calculating her tonnage, he multiplies by the 
length given by Lucian. which is evidently the ex- 
treme, instead of by the length of the keel, which 
was till lately the rule, and is the only one appli- 
cable in cases where the only dimensions given are 
length and breadth. The consequence of calcu- 
lating in this manner is, that he increases her ton- 
nage by at least one half, making it more than 1900 
tons, whereas it must have been less than 1300. 
The rule by which the tonnage of the Royal George 
was computed, was to multiply the length of keel* 
by the extreme breadth, and the product by half 
the breadth for depth, and divide the whole by 94. 
Dr. Falconer has made the ship of Lucian to mea^ 
sure 1938 tons. Her length, according to Lucian, 
was 120 cubits, which, at a foot and a half each, is 
180 feet ; her breadth one fourth, or 45 feet. Now, 
it is evident, that Dr. Falconer has calculated in 
the manner I suppose : for if we take the extreme 
length, 180 feet, as the multiplier, the tonnage is 
exactly what he makes it, mJL^^Ji^^= 1933 tons. 

Although we have no means of knowing the 
length of this ship's keel, we may, from the di- 
mensions given by Lucian, form an estimate of her 
relative size, as compared with any other ship, the 



* As the fore part of the keel joins the stem-post in a coire, 
in order to obviate uncertainty it was measured as far as the 
perpendicular of the length aloft, and three-fifths of the breadth 
of beam deducted for the fore-rake. 
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dimensions of which are known. I take the Royal 
George, as the ship these authors compare her 
with, and the dimensions of that ship, as given by 
Bryant, which appear to be correct; but as the 
height is given in one case to the taflfrail, and in 
the other to the upper deck, I take one half of 
the breadth for the depth, which is the usual rule 
for computation, in both cases. Hence, 

Eoyal George 212-75 x 51 x 25 •5=667-300 
Isis, Lucian s ship 180 x 45 x 22-5=356-40O 

This is in the ratio of 2000 tons to 1320 ; if, there- 
fore, the keel of the antient ship was as long in 
proportion to her extreme length as that of the 
Royal George, she would measure upwards of 1300 
tons, but we know that the antient ships had pro- 
jections at each end, much greater than in modern 
ships, and, as they are not included in the measure- 
ment for tonnage, they must be deducted : that, at 
the prow of the one in question is distinctly men- 
tioned by Lucian. In the Navicella at Rome the 
keel is only about half the extreme length. 

Perhaps an early built English ship, when the 
antient "beak head," or projection forward, was still 
retained, wiU give the most correct idea of her 
proportions. We have a very particular account 
of the Royal Sovereign*, or, as she was called 

* See account of her, bearing the title, "The Common- 
wealth's great ship, commonly called the Sovereign of the Seas, 
built in the year 1637, with a true and exact account of her 
bulk and burden, and those decorements which beautify and 

L 3 
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during the Commonwealth, " The Sovereign of the 
Seas." Her length is stated to be " a prora ad 
puppim, 232 foote," the length of the keel 120 feet. 

If the keel of the antient ship bore the same pro- 
portion to her length, " a prora ad puppim," which 
this one did, it would be only 99 feet and, the ton- 
nage, calculated by its length, instead of the ex- 
treme length, would be 1015 tons. Taking the 
mean of the two results, it is probable that the 
ship of Lucian would measure between eleven and 
twelve hundred tons. Although, therefore, her di- 
mensions are not so wonderful as former calcula- 
tions make them, they were quite equal to those of 
the largest class of modern merchantmen. We need 
not, therefore, be surprised at the numbers we 
sometimes hear of as being carried in antient ships. 

From every representation which has come down 
to us, as well as from every notice in authors, they 
appear to have been rigged with extreme simpli- 
city. They depended for progression upon a single 
square sail, all the other sails which we hear of 
being subsidiary. It is evident that this was the 
case in Lucian's ship, notwithstanding her unusual 
size. We hear of his friends looking up with won- 
der on the magnitude of the mast and yard ; the 

adorn her, with the carving work, figures and mottoes upon 
them. She is besides her tonnage, 1637 tons in burden ; she 
beareth five lanthorns, the biggest of which will hold ten per- 
sons to stand upright, without shouldering or pressing on one 
another, with the names of all the ropes, masts, sails, and 
cordage that belong unto a ship." 4to. Lon. 1653. 
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sail therefore must have been furled aloft. We hear, 
indeed, in another part of the same dialogue of 
ships with three sails (rpiapju^sva*), but we are not 
told whether they were set upon separate masts, or 
one above another. From the manner in which 
they are mentioned, it is obvious that these three- 
sailed ships were of the largest size ; we must con- 
clude, therefore, that it was not a common circum- 
stance to have so many as three principal sails. 
What may be considered, therefore, as the plain 
sails of an ancient ship consisted of one great 
square sail, with a small one at the bow. 

The following figure, taken from the Archaeo- 




* Lucian has mentioned a circumstance which has perplexed 
commentators, and which I do not pretend to explain : he 
speaks of " looking up and counting the piles of hides " (ava' 
tXewovreQ apiBfiovvTes t(m)v (ivpffwv Tag £Ti€oXac), or rather, of 
hides placed ahove each other. Scheffer supposes that hy hides 
the author means sails, which, he says, " ex corio pellihusque 

L 4 
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logie Navale of M. Jal, from a marble in tte 
Borghese collection at Rome, appears to give a good 
idea of the relative size and position of the sails, 
except that the mainmast is evidently placed too 
near the bow. 

We hear of other sails, but from the manner in 
which they are mentioned by Pliny*, we must 
suppose that they were considered as extra sails. 
Julius Pollux calls "the great and proper mast" 
(o i^syag xai yvTjerio^ la-rog) the acatian : he adds, 
however, that some give that name to the smallest. 

priraum facta videntur. Nomen indicare potest, est enim velum 
a vellere, id est pelle, ut Varro docet." (p. 141.) He translates 
the above passage "sursum spectantes numerantes vela alia 
aliis imposita," adding the following criticism on the Latin 
translation; "interpres ibi coria scripsit quod nullum habet 
sensum." 

* " Jam nee vela satis esse majora navigiis. Sed quamvis 
amplitudini antemnarum singulae arbores sufficiant, super eas 
tamen addi velorum alia vela praeterque alia in proris et alia in 
puppibus ac toto modio provocari mortem " — Proem, in lib. 
xix. This is surely a non sequitur ; it could be no good rea- 
son for not setting more sail that single spars were sufficient for 
the size of the yards. Instead of "quamvis," the reading 
" cum vix " has been suggested. I am, however, satisfied that 
the word " non " has been dropped out, and that it ought to be 
read, "singulae arbores non sufficiant." In point of fact, 
single spars are not sufficient for the great yards of the single- 
masted Mediterranean vessels of the present day ; and we find 
wherever the details are correctly given, that the same was 
the case in the middle ages, and in ancient times. See the 
views in Breydenbach, and the ship on the tomb at Pompeii. 
Pliny's dislike of additional sails does not say much for his 
seamanship, although he died in command of a fleet ; it proves, 
however, that they were only occasionally used. 
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Xenophon*, on the other hand, calls the princi- 
pal sails " the great sails," ra /xeyaXa iVria, and 
the small ones acatia. The propriety of Xeno- 
phon's terms is confirmed by the Attic Tables, 
which speak of the acatia, in contradistinction to 
the great sails. 

The name of the small sail at the bow of the 
vessel, or the fore-sail, has very generally been sup- 
posed to be the dolon. I believe, however, that 
this is a mistake, and that the name of this sail was 
the " artemon." As this is the name of the sail 
stated by St. Luke to have been hoisted when 
the ship was run ashore, and as lexicographers 
and translators difibr as to the meaning of the 
word, I shall endeavour to ascertain what is its 
true meaning, by adducing all the evidence I have 
been able to discover on the subject. 

The word artemon (aprsfxcov) does not occur in 
any ancient Greek author, except in St. Luke's 
account of St. Paul's voyage; neither does it 
occur in any mediaeval Greek author. It is, how- 
ever, still used in the French nautical vocabulary, 
to designate the sail at the stern (the mizen, 
or, in modern language, the spanker, driver, or 
mizen trysail). Hence the French translators, by 
using the word artimon, give it that meaning. In 
our authorised version it is rendered "mainsail." 
In Wyclif 's it is " a litil saU." Dr. Bloomfield 

* Xenophon, in the Hellenica (lib. vi.), speaking of the man- 
ner in which Iphicrates exercised his crews, says, he left " the 
great sails," ra fxeyaXa tVrca, and took the small ones, aKuna. 
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considers it to be " the foresail" It is, however, 
most commonly supposed to be the same a» the 
snpparum or topsail.* Bokh supposes it to be the 
highest of all the sails, equivalent to the modem 
top-gallant-sail. He says, " there was also, above 
the upper sail (obern Segel), a third smaller sail, 
which is doubtless the artemon."f Alciati sup- 
poses it " the bonnet," or addition to a sail, which 
can be removed. Papias Vocabulista makes it a 
storm -sail J, &c. It has also been supposed to 
mean the mast, the yard, the rudder, the vane at 
the mast head, the main block, &c»; but it is un- 
necessary to take these latter suppositions into con- 
sideration, as they are manifestly untenable. We 
learn from Isidore of Seville that the artemon was 
a sail, and the question is which sail was it ? I 
shall endeavour, in the first place, to point out 
what sails it was not. 

Professor Bokh says very decidedly (ohne Zwei- 
fel) that it was the highest sail of all, but does not 
give his reasons, as being foreign to his object, the 
artemon not being mentioned in the Attic Tables 
(p. 140.). I presume, however, he derives them 
from the following passage in Scheffer : — " Nomina 
eorum (velorum) ex Polluce haec sunt . . . artemon 

* " ApTEfKovy Supparum das ober am Mast hing." — Berghaus, 
See also Schneider, ad verb. ; Scheffer, p. 140. &c. 

t " Ausser der untem und obern Segeln der beiden Hasten 
liess sich gewiss auch ein drittes kleineres anbringen ; und 
dieses ist ohne Zweifel der Artemon." — p. 140. 

X "Artemon, velum navis breve, quod quia melius levari 
potest in summo periculo extendit malus et antenna.** 
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quod in fuso supra antemnam suspenditur." — 
Milit Naval, (p. 140.) 

Now, there can be no doubt but that if the arte- 
mon be suspended from the spindle at the mast- 
head, it must be the highest sail. Scheffer gives 
Pollux as his authority ; but, upon turning to Pol- 
lux, we find that it is the vane (sttkthcov) at the 
mast-head he is speaking of, and not the artemon. 
Scheffer had looked at the Latin translation, which 
is, " Et quod supra antemnam est fasus nominatur, 
a qua parte artemonem suspendunt," and not, at 
the original, which is rov ffTrio-eiovTa, the streamer 
or vane, so called from its fluttering motion. The 
translator, ignorant of the meaning both of this 
word and artemon, has chosen to translate the one 
by the other, and Scheffer has adopted his blunder, 
and from him it has become traditional, and has 
been adopted by every succeeding writer " de re 
navali." Scheffer himself, however, became aware 
of his blunder, and explains it away, ingeniously, if 
not ingenuously, in the Addenda to his work. He 
says — 

"ETTiereiwy, idest taenia, seu velum ludens in acre . . , 
forte hoc este quod Artemona Isidorus ait, quia airaprtjtrt rov 
arpaicrov, ut Pollux loquitur, dirigit sane navem quia ex ejus 
situ gubernatores ventum cognoscent ! " 

which is as much as to say that because the vane 
or streamer shows the direction of the wind, it 
must be synonymous with the artemon, which Iso- 
dore says was principally useful in directing ships. 
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We may very safely reject this explanation of the 
word, which takes its rise in a blunder. 

I come now to those who translate it the mizen 
or sail at the poop. The cause of this is obvious 
enough : the word artimon still exists in the French 
nautical vocabulary, and translators, not competent 
to determine whether it retains its original signi- 
j&cation or not, have very naturally left the word 
unchanged. They have committed the same error 
which an English translator would do who should 
render the French word " misaine," the foresail, 
into '' mizen," for there can be no doubt but that, 
in this case also, the words in both languages are 
originally the same, coming from the Italian mez- 
zana, middle size, in contradistinction to velagrande, 
although the m&t de misaine has changed its place 
as well as the m^t d' artimon. Before I show that 
such a change has taken place, I shall consider our 
English translation where it is rendered mainsail, 
because the evidence which clears up this mistrans- 
lation explains the other also. 

The English translators naturally consulted Bay- 
fius, or De Baif, the earliest of the modern writers 
" de re navali,'' and probably the only one when 
the translation was made; he thus explains the 
word: 

" Est autem artemon velum majus navis, ut in Actis Apost. 
xxvii. . . . etenim etiam nunc nomen Venetis vulgo reti- 
nent et Artemon vocant.*' 

It appears, therefore, that, when this author 
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wrote in the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
word was still in use at Venice as a marine term, 
and that it meant the velum majus, or largest sail 
in the ship, De Baif is good authority, because 
it appears that he had spent the three years prece- 
ding the publication of his work at Venice. But the 
largest sail of the Venetian vessels of the time was 
the foresail. The error, therefore, does not lie with 
him, but with the translation of velum majus into 
mainsail. The mainsail was at first, no doubt, 
the largest sail ; but, in very many vessels, it has 
ceased to be so. In modern ships, it is smaller than 
the maintop-sail, and in many two-masted vessels, 
it is smaller than the foresail. Dr. Bloomfield, in 
his Note on the subject, states that " Bayfius, Ju- 
nius, Alberti, and Wolf, explain it as the large sail of 
the poop, answering to our mizen-sail, and even yet 
called by the Venetians artemon," (Note on v. 40.) 
This, however, is a mistake : it was the largest sail 
in two-masted vessels of the period ; but, instead 
of being at the poop, it was at the prow ; it was in 
reality the foresail. The word, although formerly an 
Italian nautical term, has now become obsolete in that 
language. The Vocabolario della Crusca calls it " la 
maggior vela che abbia la nave," and quotes Dante* 

* " Chi ribatte da proda, e chi da poppa, 
Altri fa remi, et altri volge sarte ; 
Chi terzeruolo et Artimon rintoppa." 

Inferno^ canto xxi. st. 5. 
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and Ariosto* as authorities. There is nothing 
in Dante but a mere enumeration of terms ; but in 
the Commentary of Landino upon that author, 
printed at Venice in 1493, we find the follow- 
ing remark on the passage: "La minore, ter- 
zeruolo, et una in mezzo delle due lequale si chiama 
la mezza/' This at least shows that it was not in 
the middle of the vessel, or the mainsail, but at one 
end. The terzeruolo is said to be the smallest 
sail ; in the modern Italian nautical nomenclature, 
it means " a reef," or the part of a sail tied up to 
reduce it. It is clear then, that if the artemon 
was neither the sail in the middle nor the smallest 
saU, it must have been the foresail, which was the 
largest sail in the vessel when Landino wrote. 

Ariosto, in the passage quoted in the Vocabo- 
lario, says the artemon was cut away : — 

" H padrone 
Fatto r arbor tagliar dell' Artimone." 

He says afterwards that, when the storm subsided, 

" La disiata luce di Sant' Ermo, 
Che in prua su un cocchina a per si venne, 
Che piu non v' erano arbori ne antenne/' — xix. 50. 

" Saint Ermo's light 
Low settling on the prow with ray serene 
It shone, for masts or sails no more were seen." 

JSbok, 

* " Di cui per men travaglio avea il padrone 
Fatto r arbor tagliar dell' artimone." 

Orlando Fur. c. xix. st. 48. 
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The artemon was, therefore, according to Ariosto, 
the mast of the prow, for it was . that mast which 
had been cut away. 

The latest authority which I can find for the 
meaning of this word in Italian is in the " Dizio- 
nario di Marina," Venice, 1769. It does not occur 
in the dictionary itself ; but, in the index, the reader 
is referred to " Trinchetta " as its S3monyme. Now 
the trinchetta, in modem Italian, is the foresail ; 
in the dictionary it is described as " vela trian- 
gulare che in alcuni bastimenti si pone nel davanti 
o a prua." I think this passage explains the rea- 
son why the French term artimon is applied to the 
sail at the stern. The foresail, anciently, was very 
often a triangular or lateen sail.* Latterly, and up 
till the end of the eighteenth century, the mizen 
was a triangular sail ; when, therefore, the trian- 
gular sail was placed at the stern by the French, it 
retained the name which had been given to the 
triangular sail when placed at the bow. From 
the dimensions of the sails taken from the contracts 
of the Genoese with Louis IX. of France, to be 
afterwards quoted, it will be seen that t^e artemon, 
although placed at the bow, was in fact the largest 
sail. This is confirmed by one of the figures in 
the views of Breydenbach.f The ship in question 

* " Artimon c'est une voile latine ou faite en tiers pointe a 
la difference des autres voiles qui sont quar^es." — Aubin, Diet 
de Marine, 1702. 

f This ship is figured in Creuze's article on Ship-building, 
Encyc. Brit., 4th edit. See also another ship taken from the 
same view in Dibdin's iEdes Althorpianae. VoL iii. p. 222. 
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is a two-masted vessel, with the sails fiirled on the 
yards, the foremast being the largest. De Baif 
was, therefore, correct in saying that the artemon 
was the largest sail in the ship. 

I come now to the ships of the middle ages, and 
avail myself of the documents published by M. Jal 
in his Archaeologie Navale. From the Capitulaire 
Nautique, 1255, we have the following list of sails 
of ships of certain dimensions : — 

" Navis de milliariis ccc usque dc in proda ita sit contata in 
velis, habeat artimonem terzarolem et dolonum, unum de fus- 
tagno vel de bombasio, et parpaglonem unum de canaveza. In 
medio habet majorem et dolonum de bombasio." — t. ii. p. 434. 

Here we find the artemon at the prow (proda). 
The dolon is not, as generally supposed, confined 
to the prow, as we find one " in medio, " on the 
middle or mainmast. 

This is confirmed by certain contracts, entered 
into by the Genoese, to provide ships for Louis IX. 
In one of these, given by Jal (ii. 388J, they are 
bound to supply two ships, each to have — 

" Arborem unam de prorra (sic) longitudinis cubitorum quinqua- 
ginta unius, grossitudinis palmorum tredecem minus quarta 
, . . item arborem unam de medio longitudinis cubitorum 
quadraginta septem . . . Item debet habere vela sex cotoni 
infra scriptarum mensurarum, videlicet, pro artimono cubitorum 
sexaginta sex .... item velum unum de medio cubito- 
rum quinquaginta octo." 

Here the artemon is the largest sail, and belongs 
to the largest mast, which is the foremast^ " arbor 
de prora." 
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According to Wetstein, there is in the " Yersio 
Syra Posterior," on the margin, "artemon est 
stipes in capite," i. e. the mast at the head of the 
vessel; and in the ancient Scholia on Juvenal, in 
the passage in the 12th satire, where he describes 
the disabled state of the ship of Catullus, 

" Vestibus extentis et quod superaverat unum 
Velo prora suo." 

The scholiast observes, " Artemone solo velifica- 
verunt/^ The artemon is not mentioned by Julius 
Pollux. 

There is a passage in Isidore of Seville which 
would seem to imply that the name of the sail at 
the prow was dolon; and we are told by many 
writers that Pliny and Pollux give this sail the 
same name ; but Pliny does not mention the dolon 
at all, and Pollux merely says that it is the smallest 
sail (o 8ssXaTTa>v SoXwv. — i. 91.). The meaning of 
the passage in Isidore depends on the punctuation. 
It is as follows : -J'' Dolon est minimum velum et ad 
proram defixum. Artemo dirigendaa potius navis 
causa commendatum quam celeritate." — Origines^ 
xix. 3. As it is pointed, this means that " the dolon 
is the smallest sail, and placed at the bow. The 
artemon rather for the purpose of directing the 
ship than for speed." I suspect, however, that it 
should be read thus — " The dolon is the smallest 
sail ; and, placed at the bow, the artemon rather for 
directing the ship than for speed : " and that'the 

M ' 
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authority of Isidore vMy be added to the Others, to 
show that it is the foresail. It is, at all eveiitSy not 
contradictory to that of the authors I have quoted. 
Isidore is^ however, by no means high authority on 
such a subject. 

According to etymologists*, the woid is derived 
from o^rao), appendere, or apnjjtiia, an appendage. 
Now, knowing as we do, that the ancients depended 
for speed upon one principal sail, an appendage or 
additional sail at the bow of the ship was required 
for the purpose of directing the vessel when in the 
act of putting about ; for, although there could be 
no difficulty in bringing the ship's head to the wind 
with the great sail alone, a small sail at the bow 
would be indispensable for making her " pay oflF,'' 
that is, bringing her head round, otherwise she 
would acquire stern- way f, and thereby endanger 
the rudders, if not the ship itself. 

The annexed figure of an 
African corn-ship, from the 
reverse of a coin of the 
emperor Commodus, appears 
to give a good idea of the 
relative size and position of 
the two principal sails. J 



* See Calepenius, ad verb. 

f If any of my readers have tried to heave a cuttet to, with 
her square^sail set, they will understand this; — haud iner* 
pertus loquor. 

I Taken from a coin in the Museum at Avignon, by I. S. 
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I am inclined to think that the etymology is a 
correct one, as Vitruvius uses the word to denote 
the " leading block " in a system of puUies. But 
this block forms no part of the purchase, but is a 
mere appendage used for the purpose of changing 
the direction of the force. 

The sails were strengthened by bands of rope 
sewed across them ; so that if one part was rent, 
the injury would be confined to one compartment. 
This mode of strengthening sails appears to have 
been continued till a late period, as we find it in 
one of the figures in Breydenbach.* 

In one of the coins of the emperor Commodus, 
representing a wheat ship, we have this mode of 
strengthening the sails clearly expressed. f 




♦ The modern practice of using canvass bands is, perhaps, no 
improvement on the ancient practice of using rope bands. A 
correspondent of the Nautical Magazine (1834, p. 87.)> w^o 
signs himself Master of a British Merchant Ship, states, that 
in a long voyage his stock of spare canvass was expended, and 
he was forced to employ rope bands instead. This he found to 
answer perfectly well, and thinks it an improvement. 

t Captain Smyth observes with regard to this coin, that it 
" was struck, a. d. 186, and it testifies the care of Commodus 

M 2 
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The sail at the stern (o xaroxiv) is called by 
Pollux, "epidromus " (s:ri8po/jto^) ; and by Hesychius, 
" pharos, and the smallest " (^apov xai eXaererov, 
art. s:ri8po/jtov). Pliny also mentions that there 
was a sail at the stem, and we frequently see a 
mast there, as in the above figure ; but I have seen 
no representation of one with a sail set upon it. 

The next class of sails are the Suppara, or top- 
sails. Isidore describes them as having only one 
sheet*, i. e. the rope which extends the foot of the 
sail, and named in Latin pes veli (Gr. woug) f This 

in the frumentarean supply. He established a company of 
merchants, and a fleet for conveying corn from Africa to Rome^ 
to guard against any misfortunes that might befall the ships 
which transported it from Egypt. As this was a good act, his 
inflated vanity on the occasion shall pass uncensured." — No. 
294. of Captain Smyth's Collection, p. 161. of his Catalogue. 

* " Siparum, genus veli unum pedem habens, quo juvari na- 
vigia Solent in navigatione quoties vis venti languescit; de quo 
Lucanus : — 

' Summaque pandens 
Suppara velorum perituras colligit auras.'" 

Oriffines, lib. xix. c. iii. 

f Commentators and translators have no difiiculty as to the 
meaning of irovg, or pes veli, the rope which extends the lower 
corner of the sail to the side of the ship, Anglice, " the sheet," 
but they are puzzled with ttjoottovc, or " propes." Bokh sup- 
poses it the lower end of the rope, or that which was fastened 
to the ship's side : " Untern Ende der Schote, und wurden am 
Schiffe befestigt" — Urkunde, p. 154. I can see no difficulty in 
the matter ; all large square sails must have two ropes at each 
lower corner of the sail, one to draw it aft, and the other to 
draw it forward ; the former is called the sheet, the latter the 
tack. Now TrpoTTovc, or "propes," is obviously the tack, it 
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would imply that the sail was triangular, attached 
to a yard with the apex undermost. This seems so 
strange a mode of setting a triangular saU as to be 
almost incredible. It would appear, however, that 
in the middle ages such topsails were actually in 
use ; for in an old collection of views in the Knights' 
Library, at Malta, printed about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, there is one of " La Cittk di 
Trepani," with a topsail agreeing with the descrip- 
of Isidore. I have not, however, seen any which 
belong to the classical period. There are, indeed, 
triangular topsails upon the ships in some of the 
coins of the Emperor Commodus ; but the apex, 
instead of being the foot of the sail (pes veli), is 
the head, whilst the base of the triangle is extended 
on the main-yard. This, at least, is a ship-shape 
way of setting a sail, as no additional spars are 
required for it. 

When we read of at least three tier of sails above 
each other, we must be certain that they had top- 
sail-yards. Montfaucon has given a figure of a 
coin of Nero, representing the port of Ostium 
(vol. iv. pi. 143.), in which one of the ships has 
top and top-gallant yards across ; but the details of 



would naturally be called the fore-sheet, but that is appropriated 
to the sheet of the foresail : with the ancients, both ropes 
were called nodeg, "sheets;" thus Aristotle, describing the 
shifting of a sail, says, to 3c Trpoc Tt)v irpupav wodtaiov 7roti;<ra- 
fiEvoi €<l>La<nv (Mechan. 8.), hence what the ancients called the 
fore-sheet is now called the tack. 

M 3 
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his figures, at least those from coins, are not to be 
depended upon. I have a sulphur impression from 
the same type, from a coin in the British Museum, 
in fine condition, in which there is no appearance 
of yards above the great sail. But in one of the 
ancient paintings which illustrate a MS. of Homer, 
supposed of the fifth century, preserved in the 
Ambrosian Library, which was published at Rome, 
1836, the ships are represented with topsail-yards 
across, ivith the sails furled on them. (PI. 32.) 

In addition to the three lower sa;ils, and the 
suppara or topsails, we hear of Acatia and Dolones. 
The meaning of both terms has hitherto been mis- 
understood, — the acatium is not the mainsail, nor 
is the dolon the foresail. It is not, however, so 
easy to say what they were, as what they were not. 
We have sufficient proof that both the acatia and 
dolones were small sails. Now, small sails may be 
either set in addition to large sails in fine weather, 
or substituted for them in bad weather, — i. e. 
" storm sails." It would appear from the passage 
from Xenophon (cited at p. 161.), that the former 
were substituted for the great sails: all we can 
learn with regard to the dolones is, that they were 
the small masts or sails in ships (oi fjuxpoi Wroi ev Toig 
TrTioioig^ Hesych. : ra [xixpa lo-ria, Suidas). Suidas 
quotes a passage from Procopius, which shows that 
they also were occasionally substituted for the 
great sails : ;f aXao-avrs^ Ta jasyaXa apfxsva roig /xi- 
xpo<^, a 873 Zo'KcovBg xoLKo\j(riv^ sTrsarQai. I must say, 
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therefore, with Dindorf, " Manemus igitur inoerti." 
In one of the paintings from Herculaneum, reprer 
senting a galley under sail, two triangular sails are 
seen attached to the main-yard, with the apices 
below.* I suspect that in stormy weather the 
great sail was furled, and triangular sails sub- 
stituted ; two of these would reduce the sail to one 
half, and one to one fourth: by bringing down the 
fore yard-arm to the deck, and leading aft the 
sheet, we have the modern lateen sail. 

The spars and wooden gear (a-xeuYj ^uXivtj) are, 
with the exception of the hinged rudder, precisely 
the same as we see in the coasting craft in the Ro- 
man states and Tuscany at the present day. They 
consisted of a etrong and rather short mast, placed 
a littla before the centre of the vessel. In the an- 
nexed figure, taken from the tomb of Naevoleia 
Tyche, at Pompeii, the mast is hooped, which 
would seem to indicate that it was built of several 
pieces. The foremast (artimonium) rakes over the 
bow, and the main-yard, which is fully as long as 
the vessel, is composed of two pieces, doubled in 
the centre, exactly as the lateen yards of large 

* Bokh supposes this a mistake, and that it is a square sail, 
with the middle drawn up (p. 141.). I can scarcely suppose 
that the engraver could have given the details, unless war* 
ranted by the original ; he has represented '^ the ear-rings '* or 
upper comers overlapping each other. After a century's ex- 
posure, the original is much faded ; it is in the Museo Bor- 
bonico at Naples, but, at such a height, I could not make out 
the details. 

M 4 
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sails are at present ; the main halyard block, which 
does not differ in any respect from that of the mo- 




dem Italian craft, is fonned by a large block of 
wood, not strapped, but at the upper end of it 
there is a hole, through which the pendant of the 
halyard is passed. 

We have no means of knowing with accuracy 
the internal arrangements or manner in which the 
decks were laid with respect to breaks or hatch- 
ways ; in the ship of Theseus we observe a break 
in the decks at the poop. Lucian mentions cabins 
near the stern in the Alexandrian ship, which he 
describes in his dialogue of the ship. In the an- 
nexed figure, taken from the Antichitk di Ercolano 
(tom. ii. pi. xiv.), we see the roof of one of these 
cabins (oixrjtreis). 

This is an interesting fragment, because the 
artist, although evidently quite ignorant of the 
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^^tails, must have had an accurate prototype to 
<^opy from. The subject is Theseus abandoning 




Ariadne*; in order to give it the air of rude an- 
tiquity, the mast is formed by the trunk of a tree 
inverted, a rope, thrown carelessly over the yard, 
is seen to pass between it and the sail, which the 
wind blows in one direction, whilst it fills the sail 
in another; another rope passes between the sail 
and the bolt-rope, and the feather ornament at the 
stern is absurdly exaggerated. In spite of aU these 
blunders, this is, perhaps, the most instructive re- 
presentation of an ancient ship which has been pre- 
served ; and, when we remember that it was painted 

* I was unable to discover the original when at Naples. 
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within sight of the port to which the Alexandrian 
wheat ships resorted, and probably at the tima 
when St. Paul's ship was in existence, we are war- 
ranted in supposing that many of the details agree 
with the class of ships to which she belonged. In 
the account of the voyage, I have referred to this 
painting for evidence to prove that the ships of the 
ancients were fitted for anchoring by the stem as 
well as to show the manner in which it was done. 
The rudders, in such a case, were necessarily lifted 
out of the water, or unshipped ; in either case, the 
rudder-port, or rudder-case, served the purpose of a 
hawse hole. In the ship of St. Paul we know that 
the rudders were secured. 

In a vignette to the splendid copy of Virgil, 
printed at Rome 1761, we have the figure of a 
ship, anchored by the stern, taken from an ancient 
marble. In this case the rudders are unshipped ; 
the cable is passed through the rudder-case, and 
is seen within board, coiled round a windlass. 

We have ample evidence, therefore, to prove that 
the ships were fitted for this manner of anchoring. 
I have already stated the reasons why it was put in 
practice in the case of St. Paul's ship. The success 
with which it was done, under circumstances of no 
ordinary difficulty, affords convincing proof of the 
superiority of the ancients in this important branch 
of seamanship. The anchors differed but little from 
those of the present day, except that they do not 
appear to have had palms, or triangular pjates 
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of iron (flukes) attached to the extremities of the 
anns. It is by no means certain that this addition 
increases the holding powers of anchors. The 
Dutch anchors, which have no palms, but merely 
the extremities of the arms flattened, are known to 
hold remarkably well.* The following extract from 
a recent newspaperf is interesting both in an anti- 
quarian and geological view, and shows that Ovid 
was quite correct in referring to anchors for proofs 
of geological changes : — 

" A few days ago, as some parties were employed in trench- 
ing a piece of moss on a hill in the vicinity of Kishorn, Loch- 
carron, some miles from the sea, they found the stock and flues 
of a rudely-constructed anchor situated between the moss and 
a substratum of clay. The part which appeared to have been 
imbedded in the clay was wholly eaten away, and only dis- 
tinguished by a rusty outline ; that which lay in the moss only 
remains. The stock is furnished with an inside and outside 
ring, and must have been used according to some method now 
unknown. The flukes are sharp at the ends, somewhat like the 
blade of a pen-knife, and the very nature of the metal seems 
changed into a substance more resembling lead than iron." 

In the above description the stock is evidently 
mistaken for the shank: the two rings are very 
often seen in ancient anchors, in fact the descrip- 
tion corresponds exactly with the anchors of the 
Romans. Modern writers de re nautica tell us that 

♦ Rodger's patent, which have very small palms, or rather 
none, but the extremities of the arms flattened and barbed, have 
also great powers of holding, as I can testify from experiments 
I witnessed near Portsmouth. 

t Glasgow Courier, 8th Aug. 1846, 
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the anchors of the ancients were without stocks*: 
this is one of those traditional blunders which have 
been handed down from SchefFer. The ancients 
did not excel in perspective, and very often omitted 
the stock, which is at right angles with the arms; 
but there are several ancient coins which represent 
it, such as the annexed of Antoninus Piusf, which 
will show how perfectly it resembles the modern 
anchors : 




The next point which requires elucidation in our 
present inquiry is the mode of undergirding the 
ships. Here also we have to clear away a consider- 
able mass of error, resting in a great measure on 
the remarks of a scholiast evidently ignorant of the 
subject, as to the meaning of a word in Aristophanes. 

♦ Berghaus, v. ii. p. 432. Bokh : " Uebrigens fehlt alien 
Ankern der Alten bekanntlich der Stock, oder das an dem 
Schafte befindliche Querholz." (p. 166.) Scheffer: " Nullis in 
transversum lignis sicut hodie consuevit, vulgo apud veteres 
inveniri instructas, sive pictorum incuria, sive quod magis credo 
quoniam in usu non fuerant.** Beechey : " The transverse piece 
or anchor-stock is found wanting in all of them," (xxii.) 

t From the British Museum. 
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In the Knights, an informer accuses a person of 
stealing the "zomeumata" (^ai/tgu/taTa) of the Pe- 
loponesian galleys*, an intentional misnomer for 
hypozomata (wTro^copxTa) ; "and the question is. 
What were the hypozomata?" The explanation 
given by the scholiast is that they were the timbers 
(ra §uXa) of ships. Scheffer, Le Roy and Bloomfield 
contend that they were of wood. According to 
Scheffer, the hjrpozomata were the wooden bends 
(i^coa-rrjpeg)^ or belts, which encircle the ship ex- 
ternally. Le Roy supposes they were the decks f, 
and Bloomfield wooden stays to be applied inter- 
nally. J It is not now necessary to discuss these 
explanations, because we learn from the Attic 
Tables, an authority quite conclusive in this case, 
that the hypozomata did not form part of the 
wooden gear (o-xsuij luX/i/ij). What, then, were they? 
In the first place, they were external, as the name 
implies, "under zones." Plato, in his legend of 
the Vision of Eros, compares the most distant starry 
zone to the hypozomata of galleys, binding the 
whole together. § It is probable that ships were 

* TovTori Tov avSp' eyw deiKw/xi, /cat 0ij^' e^ayeiy 
raiffi UeXoTrovvrjffKov rpirjpefft ^wfievfiara, 

Ittttccc, V. 278. 

f Le R07 translates the Hypozomata of the ship of Ptolemy 
Philopater, " II avoit douze ponts ou etages !" — Hist, de VAcad. 
des Inscriptions^ tom. xxxviii. p. 589. 

\ Note upon text. Taylor also, the translator of Plato, 
renders them the " transverse beams of ships." — Vol. i. p. 471. 

§ De Republic, c. 10. Kai tZeiv avroOi icara fxecroy to <l>toQ ek 
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occasionally undergirded with wooden planks ; but 
this could only be done in harbour. In the Louvre 
there is a statue of a marine goddess standing upon 
a galley, upon the sides of which planks are seen 
placed vertically. Polybius talks of ships being 
"undergirded"* before putting to sea, evidently 
meaning that they were to be repaired in a tem- 
porary manner ; but this can have no reference to 
the " helps, " which were carried with the ships for 
the purpose of being applied at sea, when required, 
which were necessarily flexible. Isidore of Seville 
mentions " the mitra" as a cable by which a ship 
is bound round the middle, f Hesychius says, also, 
that they were "cables binding ships round the 
middle." X 

The next question to be considered is, How were 
they applied ? One would have thought this easily 

Tov ovpavov ra aKpa avrov rwy ^eerfxtoy rerafieya* eivai yap tovto 
TO 0WC fvvSfflr^ov TOV ovpavov^ oloy ra vTro^'w/xara Ttay rptripojy 
avrov iraffay ^vy£-)(py Trjy wepiipopay, 

• vavc trvy^ovXeverac toiq 'PoSioic vwo^utyyvEiy, — Leg. 64. 
This mode of strengthening old ships is still in use. The 
Rainha, an old Portuguese line of battle ship, was very suc- 
cessfully fitted with external braces and girders, and sent to sea 
during the late civil wars. 

f " Mitra, funis qua navis media vincitur." — Orig. lib.xix. 
C.4. 

;{ Z(jjfi£VfiaTa, vTToi'ai/xara er')(piyia KaTa fxttrov Trfy vavy Sc- 
fffievo/JLEva. 

SchefFer refers to " Boysii Roma Subterranea " for a figure 
of the application of the hypozomata. I searched through the 
work twice, but could not discover it; Bokh makes the same 
remark (p. 135*). 
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answered, — that the hypozomata should be bound 
round the middle of the ship, at right angles to 
the length, and not parallel to it. As, however, 
Bokh endeavours to prove that they were applied 
lengthways*, and as this view is adopted by others, 
- — see Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities (p. 880.), — it is necessary to examine 
their arguments. Bokh, in the first place, quotes 
a passage in Vitruvius, who describes certain 
ropes as being attached to the beam of a battering 
ram in the same manner as ^' a ship is kept from 
head to stem." " Quemadmodum navis a puppi ad 
proram continetur." After searching for the pas- 
sage, which is erroneously quoted f, I found that the 
important word " malus," mast, was omitted, and 
that the meaning was, that the ropes were attached 
to the beam in the same way as the standing rig- 
ging was attached to the mast. The next quota- 
tion is from Isidore, and is more to the purpose, 
because it does appear that ropes were occasionally 
applied in a longitudinal as well as in a transverse 
direction, to prevent ships from straining. " The 
tormentum is a cable in long ships, which is ex- 

* Urkunden, p. 134.^ 

f Erroneously quoted, in both the works referred to, as x. 15. 
6., in place of x. 21. This is one of the annoyances to which 
h perdon determined to examine authorities for himself is sub- 
jected to ; but a proof of the necessity of the task. The passage 
is as follows : '^ A capite autem ad imam calcem tigni ccHitenti 
fuerent funes quatuor, crassitudini digitorum octo, ita religati 
quemadmodum malus navis a puppi ad proram continetur." 
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tended from stem to stem, in order to bind them 
together." ♦ 

Isidore mentions two kinds of cables for the pur- 
pose, — the mitra, to bind them round the middle, 
and the tormentam : this, he says, is so called 
because it is twisted. There is nothing which im- 
plies that it was passed round the ship externally, 
and it is not clear how a ship could be bound 
together in the mode supposed, — the " naves 
longaa ; " from the weight of the rostra and towers 
at the extremities, and from their great length, 
must have been extremely apt to "hog," or fall 
down at each end; but as the stem and stem posts 
rose above the rest of the vessel, a simple way of 
preventing this would be to pass a rope round 
them, and heave a strain upon it by twisting the 
parts together, as was done in the military engines 
called tormenta; and Isidore's etymology of the 
name " tormenta, a tortu dicta," seems to confirm 
this. Bokh also notices the hypozomata of the 
great ship of Ptolemy Philopator. I agree with 
him that the word sXaju,fai/s (took) shews that they 
were not fixed to the ship ; but I do not see any- 
thing in the account of Athenaeus to prove that 
they were meant to be applied lengthways, and still 
less that this was the only mode. 

The last proof which he adduces in favour of 

* *^ Tormentum, funis in navibus longis quo prora ad puppim 
extenditur quo magis constringantur, tormentum autem a tortu 
dicta." — Ort^. xix. 4. 
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this hypothesis, is taken from a bronze relief in 
the public museum at Berlin. It is figured in the 
Thesaurus Brandenburgicus of Beger (vol. iii* 
p. 406.), and in Montfaucon.* I have not seen 
the original bronze, but the figures do not warrant 
the inference. The rope mouldings are evidently 
ornamental, and three out of the four do not go 
round the vessel, but are interrupted by the stem- 
post. The Victoria and Albert royal yacht has 
also a rope moulding exactly where the antique 
has it; it would scarcely be a fair inference to 
suppose that it was meant to hold a crazy vessel 
from falling to pieces. I cannot, therefore, see any 
reason for supposing that ships were undergirded 
lengthways, a mode which must have been as im- 
practicable as it would have been unavailing for 
the purpose of strengthening the ship. It would 
appear from the Attic tables that the hypo- 
zomata formed a regular part of the gear of every 
ship, and that they were laid up in the magazines. 

In the account of St. Paul's Voyage, I have 
adduced examples to show that the practice of 
undergirding ships is still occasionally resorted to. 

I have only a few remarks to oflFer on the capa- 
bilities of the antient ships in woi'king to wind- 
ward. Paul Hoste has observed that no person 
could infer d priori that a vessel impelled by the 
wind could sail to a place, which in respect to that 

♦ Antiquite expliqu^e, torn. iv. pt. 2. p. 214. pi. cxxxiv. 

N 
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from which it started, was directly to windward. 
This may be true, but on the other hand no per- 
son who tried to impel a vessel by sails could 
avoid making the discovery, for in the most un- 
favourable supposition, that of a sail set at right 
angles to the keel, it would be discovered that 
even though the wind did not blow directly upon 
it, so long as the sail was full, the vessel would go 
a-head ; and of course, if the yard could be braced, 
that she could go nearer to the wind than at right 
angles to it, or within eight points. We have no 
informa-tion as to the exact angle with the wind 
which an antient ship could sail. It must, how- 
ever, have been less than eight points, but more than 
six, the usual allowance for a modem merchant- 
ship, in moderate weather. I have, therefore, in 
my calculations taken seven as the mean between 
these extremes, and I cannot suppose it would be 
much greater or less. 

Nowithstanding the imperfect manner in which 
the ships were rigged, they appear frequently to 
have made excellent passages. Pliny has enumer- 
ated several which would be considered respectable 
in modern times. Thus he tells us that the pre- 
fects, Galerius and Babilius, made quick passages 
from the Straits of Messina to Alexandria ; the for- 
mer arrived on the seventh, the latter on the sixth 
day ; that, in the following summer Valerius Mari- 
anus made the passage from Puteoli, on the ninth 
day, " lenissimo flatu :" he also mentions passages 
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from the Straits of Hercules to Ostia, in seven days ; 
from the nearest port of Spain, in four ; from the 
province of Narbonne, in three; and from Africa, 
in two.* Upon these passages Captain Beechey 
offers the following remarks : — 

^' It does not appear that there is anj mistake in the numbers 
here mentioned by Pliny ; for the instances are all of them con- 
sistent with each' other, one only being below 140 M. P. per 
day, and another 143 ; two examples afford 160 ; two 175, 
and 185. The lowest of these rates of sailing may be reckoned 
at between six and seven M. P. per hour, and the highest at 
something less than eight ; giving a mean of seven M. P. per 
hour, which would be reckoned a good one for ships of the 
present day." — Appendix to Trav. in Africa, p. xxxviii. 

The most rapid run which I have met with is 
mentioned by Arrian, in his Periplus of the Euxine 
(p. 5.), who stated that "they got under weigh 
about daybreak,'' a^avrsg [xsv utto nji/ ew ; and that by 
mid-day they liad come more than 500 stadia, xai 
i^Xdojasv 'X'po TTig ftsa-rjfJL^pias (rra^iovg TrTmovag ij ^rsvra- 
xotruiugj that is, more than fifty geographical miles, 
which is at least eight miles an hour. 

Major Rennel, in his Observations on the Greo- 
graphy of Herodotus (p. 678.), supposes that the 
average rate of a day's sail was only thirty-seven 
miles. Vessels navigating unknown coasts, such 
as those of Africa were when Herodotus wrote, and 
putting into port at night, may not have made 
more in a day ; and it would be no objection to the 

• Hist Nat. Proosm. ad lib. xix. 
N 2 
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credibility of a narrative were this stated to be the 
case: but it is absolutely impossible that ships 
four times as long as they were broad, with a 
large square sail, could make so little progress with 
a fair wind; and the foregoing examples prove 
that they did not. When St. Luke states that the 
ship sailed from Rhegium on one day and arrived 
at Puteoli on the following, he tells us that the 
wind was south (xxviii. 13.). Now, as the course 
is nearly due north, the vessel was running right 
before the wind, which to a single-masted vessel is 
the most favourable point of sailing. The distance 
is about 182 miles. If we suppose she sailed at the 
rate of seven miles an hour — the mean of the fore- 
going examples, the time consumed would be about 
twenty-six hours, which agrees perfectly with St, 
Luke's account. 

The passage, therefore, from Rhegium to Puteoli, 
which terminated on the day following that upon 
which they left it, although a quick one, was by no 
means unprecedented. 

We are apt to consider the antients as timid and 
unskilful sailors,' afraid to venture out of sight of 
land, or to make long voyages in winter. I can 
see no evidence that this was the case ; the cause 
of their not making voyages after the end of 
summer arose, in a great measure, from the com- 
parative obscurity of the sky during the winter, 
and not from the gales which prevail at that season. 
With no means of directing their course, except by 
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observing the heavenly bodies, they were neces- 
sarily prevented from putting to sea when they 
could not depend upon their being visible. 

In what manner they calculated the distance, as 
well as the direction of their course, is uncertain. 
Vitruvius describes what may be termed a perpe- 
tual log ; that is, a mode of estimating the distance 
passed over by the revolutions of a wheel (x. 14.). 
From the manner in which he speaks of it, it appears 
rather to be a scheme which might be adopted, 
or the tradition of one which had been in use, than 
the description of an instrument actually in use. 
The wheels were, or supposed to be, fixed to the 
sides of the ships. It appears to be one of those 
plans that look weU in theory ; but which the dis- 
turbing causes, arising from the inclination of the 
vessel or the violence of the sea, would render of no 
value. 

The internal arrangement of the rowers in the 
war galleys of the antients is a problem of great 
difficulty, as to the true solution of which much 
difference of opinion exists. No work expressly 
describing the arrangement is extant, and it is one 
not well fitted for graphic representation. The 
incidental notices of antient writers, and the repre* 
sentations on coins, marbles, bronzes, and pictures, 
however, in a great degree limit the problem, and 
as appears to me, when combined with the essen* 
tial condition of practicability, lead us to the true 
solution. 

N 3 
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I shall, in the first place, notice the solutions 
which have been proposed by other writers. 

M. Jal, the latest writer on the subject, cuts the 
knot, by disbelieving the possibility of three ranks 
being placed one above the other. Speaking of the 
figures on Trajan's column he says — 

*^ La colonne repr^sente des nayires It trois raDgs de rames 
superposes et d'autres k deux rangs. Pour les bir^mes, bien 
qu'elles soient mal rendues, pas de difficulte : j'admets les bi- 
r^mes ; le texte des Tactiques de Fempereur L^n est trop clair, 
trop positif pour me laisser un doute. Quant auz triremes, 
c'est difft^rent. La longueur de la rame sup^rieure aurait d4 
etre telle qu'il n'y a ni bois assez long pour la faire, ni bras 
assez forts pour la mouvoir." — ArchiBoL Nov, i. 34. 

M. Jal in this passage apparently proceeds upon 
the assumption that the calculations of Lescallier, 
the author of Vocahulaire des Termes de Marine^ 
are correct. That author supposes that the lower 
oars were 44 feet long, and that each rank of 
oars was separated by a deck, like the tiers of 
guns in a line of battle ship, both of Avhich supposi- 
tions are in direct opposition to the evidence which 
has come down to us. According to his calculation, 
the oars of the second rank must have been 77 feet 
in length, of the third 110 feet, &c. Such oars 
could not be pulled by one man ; but it is clear from 
the description of the bireme, given by the Em- 
peror Leo, which M. Jal admits as authority, that 
there was only one rower to each oar. According 
to the emperor, there were two ranks, one above 
and one below, seated upon benches, of which there 
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were tAventy five above and as many below — ^fifty in 
all. Upon each bench were seated two rowers — 
one upon the right side, and one upon the left, so 
that in all, both rowers and soldiers, above and 
below, there were a hundred men.* With regard 
to the triremes there is no point better established 
than this, that their oars were pulled by one man 
each, and the late discovery of the Attic tables 
proves that the longest oars in this class of vessels 
did not exceed in length those of an ordinary row 
boat of the present day. (I. 9. 14. &c.) 

De Baif and others suppose that the ranks were 
not placed directly one above and overlapping the 
other, but that the thranites or highest rank were 
placed at the stem ; that the zygites were placed in 
the middle of the ship, lower than the thranites ; 
and the thalamites at the bow, and lower than the 
zygites. 

The only authority which is cited for this ar- 
rangement is a passage in the antient scholia on the 

* E^wv /if J' roc \tyonevaQ eXatnaQ dvo, rrjy re icarw, riyv ayta, 
tKatTTti 5c €Xfra; fvyovc> to ekayitrrov ttevte Kai eiKoeri, ey olg ol 
icoiTTi^Xarai KaQe<rdri<rovraiy a»c etvat ^vyovg rove hTravrac, A'aroi /xcv 
eiKOffi Kai nevre, tivw ^e ojiouac eiicoffi Kat irevTe, ofxov ireiTriKovra, 
Kad era 5c avrojy 5vo Kade^effduxray o£*KW7r»;\orovvr€C ttC fif 
5c£c^ eig de apiffrtptji, cic f«vai rove ^Trayrag KWTriyXarac bjiov Kai 
rbvg avTovg icat. ffTpaTKttTag tovq re avw Kai rovg Kara) ay^peg 
haTov. — Tactica, Meursii Opera, t. vi. 829. It has been doubted 
whether this description applies to the war galleys of the period 
when Leo wrote (ninth century), but it is evident that it did, 
for they were fitted with a siphon (^<n<l>u)ya Kara rriy vrptopay) for 
darting Greek fire. 

N 4 
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RansB of Aristophanes which is to the following 
effect : — 

" Thalamax, one who rows in the lower part of the tri- 
V reme. The thalamaces receive low pay on account of their 
using short oars compared with the other three ranks of oars, 
because they are nearer the water. There were three ranks of 
rowers ; the lowest rank were called thalamites, the nuddle zj- 
gites, and the upper thranitcs. The thranite, then, is placed 
towards the stern, the zygite in the middle, and the thalamite 
towards the bow." * 

This passage has always been understood, both 
by those who with De Baif suppose that the three 
classes of rowers were placed as last mentioned, 
and by those who suppose that they were placed 
directly one above the other, to mean that the 
thranites as a body were placed at the stem of the 
ship, the zygites as a body in the middle of the 
ship, and the thalamites as a body next the bow ; 
and those who suppose that the ranks were placed 
directly one above the other, accuse the scholiast of 
having committed a blunder. But were such the 
meaning of the scholiast, the last part of the passage 
would be alike inconsistent with the first, and with 
the jest, such as it is, which it is meant to illustrate. 
The words thranite, zygite, and thalamite, in the 

* OaXa/xaKi r^ icwTriyXarovvri ev r^ icarw fiepei tjjc rptiipovg, ol 
Be ^aXafiaKeg oXiyov eXajjL^ayoy ynffQoVy ^la to KoXo^aig XprftrOai 
Ktoiraie irapa rag aXXac rpeis ra^eig tuhv epeTjjni}i'f vrt /xaWoy eyyvg 
ttm Tov vZaroQ, rj<ray Be rpeig twv eptTfitoy, Kai if fiev Kar<a ^a- 
XaftiTat, fj Be fxetni 'Cvyirai, fi Be avu) ^paviTau Opavirrig ovv 6 
wpog rrjy wpvfiyriy, fvyirijc o fJ'etroQ, ^aXa/iirijc o irpog TTfy Trpwpay, 
— SchoL ad RaruBy v. 1074. 
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last part of the passage, are in the singular ; and 
the true meaning of the passage appears to me to 
be that each thranite was placed nearer the stem 
than, and therefore in front of and above, a zygite ; 
and each thalamite nearer the bow than, and there- 
fore behind and below, a zygite and a thranite. 
This mode of arrangement is actually figured on a 
coin of Adrian, of which I have given an engraving 
on a subsequent page, and by this construction the 
passage from the scholiast becomes sensible and an 
authority for an arrangement different from that in 
support of which it has been cited. 

General Melville supposes that the sides of the 
galleys formed an angle of 45° with the water.* 
Such an over-hang would admit of several ranks of 
rowers, without adding much to the height of the 
vessels; but it would be destructive of their stability, 
and is unsupported by evidence. 

The most general explanation given is, that the 
oar-ports were arranged diagonally in echelons 
along the sides of the vessel thus : — 







Isaac Vossiusf and others estimate the rate of 
the ship from the number of oars in each echelon, 

* Pownall on the Study of Antiquities, p. 119., and Ap- 
pendix, 236. 

t De Triremium Constructione. 
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According to him, a ship with oar-ports arranged 
as above would be a trireme, Mr. Howel * adopte 
the same arrangement, but estimates the vesseFs 
rate from the number of echelons. According to 
him the above figure represents a portion of the 
oar-ports of a quinquereme. The oar-ports of a 
trireme he supposes to have been arranged in the 
following manner : — 











But this mode of arrangement is unsupported by 
any antient authority, and would not admit of the 
number of oars which we know triremes carried ; 
some of them, as we learn from the Attic tables, 
having 170. (Bokh, Urkunden, p. 119.) 

The arrangement of the oar-ports, according to 
Vossius, does not differ materially from what I 
conceive to have been the true arrangement, except 
as to their mutual distances. His internal arrange- 
ment of the rowers makes it necessary to suppose 
that the distance between two oar-ports of the same 
rank was seven feet, even allowing scanty room for 
the rowers. This distance between the oar-ports 
would not admit the requisite number of oars. A 

* Essay on the War Galleys of the Antients. Edin. 1826. 
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trireme carrying 170 oars must, on this arrange- 
ment, have been considerably more than 200 feet 
long, a length which is quite out of the question. 

It will be convenient, before I oflTer any conjec- 
tures of my own, to state what are the well-estab' 
lished facts respecting the mode by which the 
antient galleys were impelled by oars. They are — 

1st. The oars were ranged in horizontal tiers ; 
those in each tier being so near each other as just 
to admit of the rowers pulling without interfering 
with those immediately before and behind them. 
This appears to me to be evident from every repre- 
sentation which has come down to us, and is con- 
finned by a passage in Vitruvius, who calls the 
interscalmium, or space on the ship's side between 
the oar-ports, SiTTTjp^a/xTj, or two cubits length (navi- 
bus interscalmio quod SiTrrj^aiHrj dicitur, i. 2.). Now 
two cubits, or three feet, is the smallest space which 
will allow rowers in the same rank to pull with 
facility. , 

2d. That the ranks were arranged one directly 
above the other, the vertical distance of two adjoin- 
ing ranks not being more than one-half of the 
distance of the tw;o adjoining oar-ports of the same 
rank. On this point all the representations agree. 

3d. The oars, at least in the triremes and all 
below that rate, were pulled by one man, this is 
proved by the extracts of the Emperor Leo's work, 
already quoted ; by the account given by Thucy- 
dides of the night march of the Peloponnesians, in 
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which each man carried his oar (see note, Appen- 
dix, No. 4.); and by the dimensions of the spare oars, 
given in the inventories of the Attic navy, none of 
which are more than 9^ cubits, or 14 feet 3 inches. 
(Bokh, Urkunden, p. 123.) 

4th. The fighting-men, epibataB, pulled, when 
not engaged in combat, on platforms or gangways 
laid along the sides of the vessels. 

Having premised these established facts, I shall 
now proceed to explain what I conceive to have 
been the arrangement of the rowers in the trireme, 
showing the considerations by which I have been 
guided, and comparing the result with the notices 
in antient writers, and with antient representations 
which have come done to us. 

The row-boats to which we are accustomed, have 
only one rank of rowers. Such boats are not 
adapted for the antient mode of fighting at close 
quarters. The oars would impede the free motion 
of the soldiers on the decks. To allow of this, a 
platform or gangway must be laid above the oars 
and along each side of the vessel. This may be a 
complete deck, in which case it must be higher 
than the heads of the rowers ; or it may only 
extend a short distance from the side, not covering 
the rowers, in which case the height need only be 
such as to allow free motion to the handles of the 
oars ; or it may partly or wholly project over the 
side of the vessel, in which case it need be a very 
little higher than the row-locks. That the war- 
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galleys of the antients must have had such gang- 
ways we might have inferred from the necessity of 
the case ; but it also distinctly appears from antient 
coins, pictures, and models.* 

From these it appears that the gangways gene- 
rally projected to some distance over the side of the 
vessel. In combat this gangway or platform must 
have been cleared of oars ; but this was the excep- 
tional case. When not actually engaged in combat^ 
the gangways were disposable for the purpose of 
rowing ; and if oars were placed so as to dip into 
the water in the intervals between the oars of the 
men below, they would not interfere with those; 
and here again we might have inferred, indepen* 
dently of antient authorities, what is however amply 
confirmed by them, that when the ships were not 
engaged in combat, and particularly when speed 
was of vital consequence, as in pursuit or flight, 
there was a second tier of oars pulled from the 

* Montfaucon has given a representation of a naval combat 
(vol. iv. pi. 142.), copied from a marble at Seville, in which sol- 
diers are seen fighting from the gangways. Winkelman, in his 
Antichite In^dite (vol. ii. fig. 207.), has figured a trireme in 
action, the soldiers engaged in combat, with two ranks of oars 
pulling below. In Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, one of the galleys from Montfaucon and the galley 
from Winkelman are figured (p. 877.). In Piranesi's great 
work on antient vases, marbles, &c. (vol. i.), will be found a 
large and accurate representation of the galley first figured by 
Winkelman ; it is now in the Vatican. In the coins of Adrian, 
figured p, 193.^ the upper ranks are seen pulling from the 
gangways* 
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gangways. Thus, then, we arrive at the conclusion, 
almost independently of antient authorities, that 
war galleys must have been fitted to row with at 
least two tiers of oars ; the upper tier, or thranites, 
being employed in rowing when not engaged in 
combat ; the lower row, or zygites, rowing at all 
times. 

- In the case we have supposed, each thranite is 
placed above, and nearer the side of the vessel than 
the corresponding zygite. It will, however, be easily 
seen that two tiers of oars may approach still nearer 
to each other, when the rowers in the lower tier 
are nearer the side of the vessel than those in the 
upper tier. They may then be placed so that the 
handle of an oar of the upper tier may work as it 
were in the lap of a rower of the lower tier ; and 
as the oars are moved in the same direction in the 
same time, a comparatively small vertical and hori- 
zontal distance of the row-locks will keep the handle 
of the oar of the rower of the upper tier from 
striking the hand of the rower of the lower tier 
who is behind him, or the head or back of the rower 
of the lower tier who is before him. Thus, then, a 
third tier of rowers, the thalamites, may be added 
at a very small distance below the zygites ; and if 
the zygites are supposed to sit on benches placed 
on the deck, and the thalamites on the deck itself, 
the height of the vessel would not be increased by 
the introduction of the thalamites. 

The thalamites will be placed immediately under 
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the thranites, but covered by the platform or gang- 
way, on which the thranites sit. These ranks do not 
therefore interfere with each other within the vessel ; 
and if the oar-ports are so placed that the oars of 
one rank dip into the water in the intervals between 
the oars of the other, they will not interfere exter- 
nally. 

Of the practicability of this arrangement I satis- 
fied myself by actual trial. I cut two oar-ports to 
represent the row-locks of the zygites, at a distance 
of 3 feet 6 inches from centre to centre, which is 
the distance allowed in launches of a man-of-war 
which are pulled " double banked," or with two 
rowers on each bench, as in the antient galleys ; and 
I found that by cutting an oar-port 14 inches below 
those of the upper tier, and at about one-third of 
their horizontal distance, reckoning from stern to 
bow, a rower seated on the deck, and rowing in the 
lower oar-port, was not interfered with by rowers 
seated on benches nearer the centre of the vessel, 
and rowing in the upper oar-ports. It was unne- 
cessary to make a similar experiment with regard 
to the thranites. Sitting on the gangway they 
could not interfere internally with the zygites or 
thalamites; and in order that they should not 
interfere externally, it would only be necessary 
that the horizontal distance of the oar-port of a 
thranite from the oar-port of the zygite next 
before him, should be two-thirds of the distance 
between two consecutive oar-ports of the zygites. 
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Such, then, I suppose to have been th^ arrange* 
ment of the rowers in a trireme, which I shall 
shortly recapitulate. The thalamite I suppose to 
have sat on the deck, not far fronx the side of the 
vessel, and to have rowed in an oar-port little 
higher than the deck, and probably little more than 
two feet above the water; and the distance between 
two successive oar-ports of the same tier, I sup- 
pose to have been about 3 feet 6 inches. About 
14 inches nearer the stern, and about 14 inches 
higher than the oar-port of a thalamite, was the 
oar-port of a zygite, who sat on a bench or stool 
placed on the deck, on the inner side of the tha- 
lamite, about 14 inches in front of his seat, and 
whose oar worked in the angle made by the body 
and legs of the thalamite. Immediately over the 
heads of the thalamites a platform extended from 
the side of the vessel, probably not extending so 
far inwards as the zygites, but reaching to their 
shoulders; and this platform projected a short dis^ 
tance over the side of the vessel. On this platform 
the thranites sat and rowed. Their oar-ports were 
arranged along the outer edge of the platform, each 
oar-port being about 14 inches nearer the stern 
that the nearest oar-port of a zygite, and 14 inches 
nearer the bow than the nearest oar-port of a tha- 
lamite, and being about 3 feet higher from the 
water than the oar-ports of the thalamites and 
1 foot 9 inches higher than the oar-ports of the 
zygites. The highest oar-port was, therefore, pro* 
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bably not more than 5 feet above the water; a 
height pot too great for the use of the oars men- 
tioned in the Attic tables, viz. 9 or 9^ cubits, or 
about 14 feet.* 

The general external agreement of the arrange- 
ment I have supposed with that of antient ships, 




will appear from the annexed engravings of two 
coins of the Emperor Hadrian. One represents a 
bireme ; the other, a trireme. 




♦ Mitford cites the bouanga of the Philippine Islands, de-* 
scribed by Pag^s (Voyages, i. 169.), as a case in point of an 
existing trireme; but as the bouanga has an outrigger upon 
which rowers are seated, it may be called a double vessel. The 
main body of the vessel is a bireme, with a tier of oars pulled 
from a projecting bamboo gallery. The corcore of the Mo- 

O 
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We have no similar means of testing what I have 
supposed to be the internal arrangement ; and I 
shall, therefore, examine some of the passages in 
antient authors which most directly bear on this 
point ; and to assist my readers in this examination, 
I annex a diagram drawn to a scale, of the trans- 
verse section of a trireme; the oars on one side dip- 
ping into the water, the oars on the other side lifted 
out of it. 




a, oar of thalamite seated on deck. 5, oar of zygite seated 
on stool on deck. Cy oar of thranite seated oa stool on gangway. 

It will be observed that I have represented the 
oars of the different tiers as dipping into the water 
at the same distance from the side of the vessel, 
and the middle oar, that pulled by the zygite, to be 
the longest. This appears to have been the case 
from several passages in antient authors. Galen 
says, speaking of the human hand, that, although 

luccas is, however, a regular bireme, not depending on an out- 
rigger for stability, (in which the upper or outer oars are pulled 
from a projecting gallery). Freycinet, Voyage, ii. IL pi. 37. 
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the fingers are of unequal length ; yet, when the 
hand is shut, their extrendties come together, ^'just 
as in triremes the ends of the oars extend to an 
equal distance, although they are not all of equal 
length, but in that case also the middle ones are 
longest/'* 

It is only necessaiy to look at the diagram to 
see that the comparison is by no means a fSsir- 
fetched one. Aristotle, abo, observes, that " the 
middle finger, like the middle oar, is the longest," f 
The longest oars, in the above diagram, are of the 
length indicated in the Attic tables. 

I am aware that Professor Bokh, who is high 
authority in matters of Grecian antiquity, difiers 
from the explanation I have given of the passages 
from Aristotle and Galen, and supposes that the 
" middle oars/^ which these authors said were the 
longest, were in the middle of the vessel with re- 
spect to length, and not with respect to height, 
and supports this construction of the passages by 
an entry in one of the Attic tables (ii. 56. Ur- 
kunde, p. 288.), from which it appears that out of 
forty-eight damaged thranitic oars, ten might serve 

* KaBairep oijiai kclv raig rpivipeeri ra wsipaTa rtav Kwiraty uq 
itroy e^iKveiTai, toi y ovk anav iLTraertap overtavy Kai yttp ovy k&kei rac 
fietrac fieyitrrac — Grialen^ De Usu Partium Corporis Humani, 
lib. i. cap. 24. 

f Kai 6 ixttroQ fxaicposy titnrep kwitij /i£flrovca»c« — -De Partibus 
Animalium, iv. 10. 

o 2 
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as zygitic, impljdng that the thranitic oars were at 
least as long as the zygitic. It may, indeed be 
true that the oars in the centre of the vessel were 
longer than those near the bow and stem, and we 
may perhaps thus explain the passage in the Attic 
tables ; for it might well be that the longer of the 
thranitic oars might serve for the shorter of the 
zygitic ; but the difference of adjoining oars of the 
same rank must have been imperceptible, and could 
scarcely have suggested the comparison of Galen. 

Eustathius tells us that the thalamites rowed 
under the thranites.* Julius Pollux teUs us that 
the part of the ship where the thalamites rowed, 
was called the thalamus.f A glance at the fore- 
going diagram will explain the propriety of the 
appellation ; it is the only part of deck sheltered 
from the weather. He also tells us that the middle 
of the ship was called zyga, or the beams, where 
the zygites sat ; and that the seat round the gang- 
ways or platform(xara<rrpft)/JwxJ) was called thranos, 
where the thranites sat. 

I shall now consider whether this mode of ar- 

* *Odev fJLeTa(bopiKWQ Kai ^aXafxtrai icat BaXafjiaKeg eperai oi vko 
rove ^paviTag, 

•f KaXoiro H* av Kat ^aXa/iocy ov oi ^aXafxioi eperavtrC ra h 
fiecra rrfg vtutg ivya, ov oi Zvyioi KaSrivrai' to ^e yrepi to iraraorpw/ia 
^pavog, oh oi ^paviTat. — Julius Pollux, lib. i. 87. 

j: <^ KaraoTjooi/ia, tabulatum quo navis superiore ex parte 
striata est, quodque nautas discurrentes aut milites propugnantes 
sustinet." — Scapula. 
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rangement could be extended beyond three tiers of 
oars. The antients, we know, had quinqueremes, 
or galleys with five banks of oars. Of these we have 
no graphical representations, and are left still more 
to conjecture than in the case of triremes. The 
quinquereme must, of course, have been larger than 
the trireme. A vessel twice the size of another, 
if the proportions are the same, is one-fourth larger 
in every dimension. If the height of the gangway 
of the one is 5 feet above the water, the gangway 
of the other will be 6 feet 3 inches. If the deck 
remains at the same height as before above the 
water, the additional height of the gangway wiU 
allow space for an additional tier of oars under the 
gangways, the oar-ports of which must be placed 
in the same position relatively to the oar-ports of the 
zygites, as the latter are relatively to the oar-ports 
bf the thalamites. This third rank of rowers must 
be placed nearer the middle of the vessel than the 
zygites, either standing on the deck or sitting on 
seats more elevated than those of the zygites. But 
the oars of this third rank of rowers would inter- 
fere externally with the oars of the thranites, if 
these remained as before. This may be remedied 
by increasing the length of the oars of the thranites, 
or by .making the gangway project further from 
the side of the vessel, so that the oars of the rowers 
on the gangways may always dip into the sea, out- 
side of the oars of those who row below the gang- 

o 3 
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ways.* This being done, it will he evident that 
one or even two additional ranks of rowers may be 
placed on the gangways, without interfering with 
the other rowers, and we thus obtain a quinque- 
reme or a sexireme. This arrangement of the 
oars of a quinquereme is shown in the annexed 
figure, which is drawn to a scale. 




The longest oar in the case here represented is 20 
feet, a length quite within the power of one man,f 
I do not consider it necessary to inquire how far 
the mode of adding to the number of ranks can be 
carried. MeibomiusJ, and after him Witsen§, 
have arranged the alternate ranks nearer and far- 
ther from the side, as I have done ; but, instead of 
placing the upper rower, when there are three 

* Lucan notices the greater distance from the ship^s side at 
which the oars struck the water in a sexireme : — 
" Celsior at cunctis Bruti praBtoria puppis 
Verberibus senis agitur, molemque profundo 
Invehit, et summis longe petit aequora remis." 

Pilars, iii. 533. 

f The sweeps used in decked boats are sometimes 22 feet 
long, and are pulled by one man. 

J Meibomii de Fabrica Triremium, Amst 1671, p. 1. 

§ Aeloude en He4endaegsche Scheeps-bouw en bestier. door 
N. Witsen, foL Amst. 1671. Appendix, p. 4. 
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ranks, either upon a projecting gangway or nearest 
the middle of the ship, they place him next the 
side: hence, according to their representation, he 
is obliged to grasp his oar at one-twelfth of its 
length from the fulcrum; but no oar could be 
rowed in this manner. 

I shall, now, offer a few remarks on the galley 
of Ptolemy Philopator, which, according to Plu- 
tarch* and Athenaeusf, had forty ranks of oars, 
and, according to Pliny J, fifty. The dimensions 
given by the two former authors are the same ; and 
as the account of Athenaeus is the most particular, 
I shall offer some remarks upon it. It is said to 
have been 280 cubits, or 420 feet, in length ; and 38 
cubits, or 57 feet, in breadth. I see no impossibility 
in the size. The breadth is less than that of some 
of our line-of-battle ships. If we suppose that the 
length of the keel bore the same proportion to the 
extreme length, as in the Sovereign of the Seas 
already mentioned, her measurement would be 
about 4000 tons, or about one third more than our 
first rates. There is certainly nothing improbable 
in the supposition, that a despotic prince could con- 
struct such a vessel. Plutarch says that it was 
little better than an immovable building, more 
calculated for show than use. It was so con- 
structed, that it could be moved with either end 

* Vita Demetrii. f ^^^* v. c. 37. 

i Hist. Nat. lib. vii. c. 56. 

o 4 
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first, having rudders and rostra at each end.* The 
oars of the highest ranks were 38 cubits, or 57 feet, 

* The rostra are described as having seven beaks, one prin- 
cipal one in the centre, and three on each side, gradually shorter 
(c/iCoXa ecx^ cTrra, rovTwy ty fji€y fiyovfieyoyy ra h" vTrotrreXXovra). 
The two prows, two sterns, and four rudders of this ship have 
occasioned much needless perplexity to commentators and nau- 
tical antiquaries. M. Jal, who never believes what he does not 
understand, and is, it must be allowed, exceedingly sceptical in 
treating of antient ships, does not believe in the double prow, 
because the shocks of the sea in the re-enteiing angle would 
strain the ship and impede her sailing; nor in the seven beaks; 
nor in the length of the oars, 57 feet, when the height of the 
ship was 72. It does not appear to me that any of these points 
present difficulties. Athenseus does not say that the two prows 
were at the same end. The ship was evidently built so that 
she could move with either end first M. Jal's own explanation 
of Tacitus is quite applicable to Athenaaus :— " Ce vaisseau, qui 
a une proue h, chacune de ses extr6mit6s (utrimque), pour etre 
toujours pret h. donner ou k recevoir rabordage." (i. 122.) Such 
a vessel must have had four rudders, two at each end. Dion 
Cassius describes similar vessels fitted with rudders at each end, 
iKareptodey Kai eK rijc Trpu/uviyc Kai ek Ttfg Trpwpac vrfdaXioig rjtTKTfTo, 
and states as the reason that they were so, that they did not re- 
quire to be turned, ottwc avroi fir} ava<rTpE<f>oixEyoiy k, t. X. (ii. 1252.). 

With regard to the rostra, that of every ship had a principal 
beak, and at least two shorter ones, one on each side : — 

" Totumque dehiscit, 
Convulsum remis rostrisque tridentibus, sequor." 

^n. 5. 142. 

That a ship of this size and power should have three on each 
side, can excite no surprise. As to the height mentioned by 
Athenaeus, it is to the top of the acrostoleum, or bow or stern 
ornament, which rose much above the other parts of the ship. 
M. Jal thinks it would take an hour to get such a ship round — 
a very sufficient reason for having her fitted so as not to require 
turning. 
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in length. These are certainly not very extraor- 
dinary dimensions — not longer than the sweeps 
used in our sloops of war, or formerly in the Mal- 
tese galleys. They are, however, obviously too 
large to be pulled by one man. If we deduct from 
the length of the oar what must have been in the 
inside of the vessel, which cannot be less than one- 
fourth, and allow at least 10 feet to be dipped in the 
water, such an oar could not be pulled with advan- 
tage, were the oar-ports more than 25 feet above 
the water. Now, it is obviously impossible to ar- 
range forty tiers of oars above each other in this 
Space, nor can we see what object would be gained 
by such an arrangement. I do not pretend to ex- 
plain the meaning of the forty ranks here ; but it 
does not follow that, because we cannot explain 
this particular case, we are to doubt the fact so 
clearly established by antient authorities respecting 
the arrangements of the galleys with fewer tiers of 
oars. It appears, from Athenaeus, that the very 
large galleys had several gangways, one above the 
other : thus the great galley of Hiero, king of Sy- 
racuse, had three gangways (rpiTrapohg)^ the lowest, 
the middle, and the upper one.* I have shown 
that it is quite possible to arrange three ranks upon 
each deck or gangway. This ship, therefore, might 
have had three tiers of oars from each of her gang- 
ways, and three from the deck below them, or 
twelve in all. 

* Athen. lib. v. cap. 41. 
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I conceive it quite possible that six tiers might 
be pulled by oars, with one man at each ; and cer- 
tainly there is no difficulty in supposing that tri- 
remes could be pulled by such oars. 

Dio Cassius states that some of the ships of An- 
tony, at the battle of Actium, had ten ranks ; and 
Polybius (lib. xvi), that there were ships of that 
size at the naval battle at Chios. But ships with 
so many ranks are always noticed as being of ex- 
traordinary magnitude. I therefore conceive that 
their oars may have been arranged and their rates 
reckoned on the same principles as those* of the 
triremes and quinqueremes. But in ships of forty 
ranks of oars, the rate must have been reckoned on 
some other principle as yet unknown. 
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DISSERTATION IV. 

ON THE SOURCES OF SAINT LUKE'S WRITINGS. 

St. Luke states, in the preface to his Gospel, that 
before he wrote there were many accounts of the 
transactions of our Lord in existence (chap, i., ver. 
1.) ; that his authorities were those personally en- 
gaged in them (ver. 2. ) ; and that he had accurately 
investigated every thingfrom the beginning (ver.3.). 

The nature of the authorities alluded to by St. 
Luke, and the causes of the agreement which ob- 
viously subsists between his Gospel and that of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, is a subject which has of 
late engaged the attention of critics, particularly 
in Germany. 

Schleiermacher, one of the latest writers on the 
subject, in his Essay on the Gospel of St. Luke sup- 
poses that that Gospel was drawn up from several 
independent accounts, and has succeeded by a minute 
analysis, in pointing out where new authorities com- 
mence. Thus far the critic agrees with St. Luke 
in his preface, and so far he has made out his 
case. But he adds that St. Luke ** was from the 
beginning no more than a compiler and arranger 
of the documents which he found in existence ;"* 

* I quote from the English translation, which is, I believe, 
by Dr. Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David's. 
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and grounds this inference, for it is nothing more, 
upon St. Luke's " unreserved explicitness and vivid 
mode of representation/' This last position can only 
be proved by actual comparison of the historian 
with his authorities. This Schleiermacher has not 
made. I am satisfied that the comparison which 
I am about to make, will show that, on this point 
at least, the critic is in error. 

Professor Hug, in his Introduction to the 
Writings of the New Testament*, supposes that 
"Luke found the works of Matthew and Mark and 
several other writings, and from these writings 
he drew up his Gospel." 

St. Matthew falls under the description St. Luke 
gives of his authorities, and Professor Hug shows 
in a very satisfactory manner, that St. Luke has 
made use of his Gospel ; but he fails in his proof 
that St. Luke copied from St. Mark. There is, 
indeed, a connection between St. Luke and St. 
Mark ; but the conditions of agreement are so dif- 
ferent from that which subsists between him and 
St. Matthew, that the same reasoning does not 
apply to both cases. 

Eichhorn and his follower Bishop Marsh explain 
the connection which evidently subsists between 
the first three Gospels, by supposing that a general 
abstract of the transactions of our Lord was drawn 
up by certain anonymous writers in the Aramaic, 

♦ Translated by Dr. Wait, London, 1827, vol. ii. p. 192. 
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or dialect of the Hebrew spoken in Judea at the 
time, and that this formed the basis of the three 
first Gospels ; but in order to explain the different 
matter found in each Gospel, it is supposed to have 
been enriched with many additions made at dif* 
ferent times. 

Bishop Marsh has been at pains to find out what 
additions and translations would be required to 
explain the phenomena of agreement between these 
Evangelists. He designates them by letters of the 
alphabet. According to him the copy St. Luke em^ 
ployed was enriched with the additions 3 + 7 + B + F.^ 
But the existence of such a document, and of its 
complicated apparatus of riders and translations, 
are mere conjectures contrived to account for ap- 
pearances. We have no proof that a protevange- 
lium, such as these writers imagine, or that any one 
of the particular forms in which it was alleged to 
have been used by the Evangelist, ever existed. To 
me it appears utterly improbable that such a docu- 
ment ever could exist; the earliest form of a 
record of events is never that of a dry abstract. 

Have we, then, any means of investigating what 
are those authorities to which St. Luke refers ? 
An answer to this question involves an inquiry 
into the origin of the other Gospels, with the ex- 
ception of that of St. John, which was certainly 
not written till after that of St, Luke. 

I stated, in the Introduction, that, in comparing 
the nautical style of St. Luke with that of other 
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writers, antient and modem, I had been led to 
compare his account of the miracle of stilling the 
tempest on the lake of Gennesareth with the ac- 
counts given of the same event by St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, the only other Evangelists who have 
recorded it ; and that the comparison, had thrown 
what I considered important light upon the sources 
of his Grospel, its composition and the nature and 
causes of its obvious connection with the Grospels 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark. The method of 
comparison which I adopted was to copy St. Luke's 
account in a centre column, placing the accounts 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark in parallel columns 
on each side ; we are thus, and thus only, enabled to 
see distinctly the exact amount of agreement and 
disagreement which subsists between them. 

By comparing the accounts of that miracle, 
and other passages in which the same events are 
narrated by the first three Evangelists, very 
striking phenomena are elicited. We can see that 
St. Matthew describes the tempest on the lake in 
the language of a landsman and of a Galilean. In 
St. Mark we see a minute circumstantiality, and a 
local and technical use of terras, which seem to 
indicate that it was written at the time by an eye 
witness, an inhabitant of the western shore of the 
lake of Gennesareth, accustomed to the navigation 
of the lake. In St. Luke's account we recognise 
the style of the narrator of St. Paul's voyage to 
Italy, distinguished by the same accuracy and pre- 
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cision, the same familiarity with nautical language, 
and the same love of using it, which characterise 
the narrative of that voyage. 

Further, the narrative of St. Mark is unhistori- 
caL St. Mark does not, as the other Evangelists 
do, omit every detail not essential to the progress 
of the narration. Thus he interrupts the account 
of the tempest on the lake to tell us what vessels 
had sailed in company; a circumstance which 
always makes an impression on a seaman, and in 
which he feels an interest which a landsman 
cannot understand. The style of St. Mark in these 
passages is, in fact, that of the journal of an eye 
witness, written so soon after the events recorded, 
that the accessories which made an impression on 
the writer, remain still fresh in his recollection, 
and obtain a prominence in the narrative, propor- 
tioned rather to the interest which they have 
excited than to their importance as links in the 
chain of events. On the other hand, the style of 
St. Matthew is evidently historical. It is true we 
find in it the local and individual peculiarities I 
have mentioned, yet we find none of those epi- 
sodical circumstantialities which distinguish the 
Gospel of St. Mark. The style of St. Luke is still 
more decidedly historical. We see that great care 
has been bestowed upon the construction and ar- 
rangement of the narrative. Events are related in 
the succession in which they occur ; while in the 
more inartificial arrangement of the other Evange- 
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lists, the mention of an event is frequently postponed 
to a stage in the narrative where the event becomes 
of importance. Thus, in St. Luke's narrative of 
the tempest on the lake, we are told that our Lord 
fell asleep before we are told of the storm coming 
on, which is the order in which the events occurred. 
In the narrative of the other Evangelists we are first 
told of the storm coming on, and then of our Lord 
being found sleeping, the order in which the events 
became important. Again we can see the care with 
which St. Luke has made his narration as complete 
as possible^ by filling up some of the gaps or 
abruptnesses, as we may call them, left in the other 
narratives. We shall find hereafter, in cases where 
we can trace his authorities, with what scrupulous 
fidelity this is done. It is not that he introduces 
circumstances to heighten the eflfect of the narra- 
tive, or to increase its probability ; but in his cha- 
racter of historian, he introduces into his narra- 
tive circumstances necessary to its completeness, 
which we can see are implied, though not expressed, 
in the other narratives. Thus, in the narrative of 
the tempest on the lake St. Luke tells us ^^ they 
launched forth," and that they " were in jeopardy." 
T-hese are additions by St. Luke ; but they are 
additions which required no separate information, 
they are necessary inferences from the other narra- 
tives, and evidently only inserted to add to the 
historical completeness of the narrative. 

But comparisons, made in this way, are still 
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more interesting from the light which they throw 
on the connection of the origin of the first three 
Gospels. In comparing, with this in view, the 
accounts of the miracle of stilling the tempest on 
the lake of Gennesareth, the first phenomenon which 
presents itself is, that there is not a circumstance, 
not a phrase, in St. Luke's narrative, which is not 
found or implied in the narratives of the other 
evangelists, while each of the other accounts con- 
tains circumstances or expressions peculiar to itself. 
On pursuing the investigation, it will be found that 
the same remark applies to many, though not to 
all of the cases, where the same events are recorded 
by these three evangelists. The explanation which 
first occurs, of course is that in these passages the 
narrative of St. Luke has been derived wholly 
from the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark. But 
in examining minutely what appears to have been 
taken from each, a distinction is at once apparent. 
Whenever St. Luke appears to take from St. 
Matthew, there is an agreement in words and 
phrases as well as in substance ; or, if a different 
word or phrase be used, a reason for the difference 
is generally apparent, as when provincialisms are 
corrected, or medical and nautical terms used with 
greater technical precision. But wherever St. Luke 
and St. Mark appear to have the same origin, how- 
ever close the agreement may be in substance, there 
is generally that verbal difference, without any ap- 
parent motive, which we always find in independent 
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translations from the same original. The explana- 
tion must, therefore, be modified, and we are led 
to the conclusion that St. Luke's account of the 
miracle of stilling the tempest on the lake of Gen- 
nesareth, as well as other portions of his Gospel, are 
derived from the Gospel of St. Matthew in Greek, 
and from a narrative of the same events in another 
language, which has been independently translated 
by St. Mark. 

A variety of reasons, which I shall touch upon 
hereafter, indicate that this original must have been 
a narrative or journal of the events in our Lord's 
history in which St. Peter was personally concerned, 
written by St. Peter at the time, in the Aramaic 
or Syrochaldaic language, a dialect of Hebrew, and 
called Hebrew by the Fathers. There are also 
reasons which indicate that in St. Mark's Gospel 
we have a complete and literal translation of this 
narrative or journal of St. Peter. 

These conclusions at once explain the peculiari- 
ties I have remarked in the style of St. Mark, the 
minute circumstantiality, the local and technical 
language which characterise it ; for it now appears 
that we have in it, in the passages to which I have 
referred, a cotemporaneous account of events which 
happened on the lake of Gennesareth written by a 
fisherman of the lake, an eye-witness of those very 
transactions. These conclusions also avoid a difii- 
culty we should encounter if it appeared that St. 
Luke took directly from St. Mark. St. Luke, in 
the introduction to his Gospel, refers to those " who 
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from the beginning were eye-witnesses and minis- 
ters of the word " as the sources of his own informa- 
tion. But St. Mark was neither an eye-witness 
nor a minister of the word from the beginning. 
St. Peter was. Any difficulty, then, which might 
exist, if St. Luke in any passages appeared to copy 
from St. Mark, is removed when it appears that, in 
those passages, he is translating from St. Peter. 

In the account of the tempest on the lake, and 
other passages of the same class, the accounts of 
St. Matthew and St. Mark appear to be, in a great 
measure, independent accounts of the same transac- 
tions ; but there are other cases in which the verbal 
agreement between St. Mark and St. Matthew is so 
close for many verses together, that there can be no 
question that one of these evangelists has made use, 
in composing his Gospel, of the Gospel of the other.* 
The question then arises, Which of the two is the 
original — which the copy ? This question necessi- 
tates an inquiry into the relative dates of the com- 
position of the Gospels. It appears to me to be so 
clear, from internal evidence, that St. Luke, in the 
composition of his Gospel, made use of the Gospel of 

♦ "In Mark, xiii. 13-32., there is such a close verbal agree- 
ment for twenty verses together with the parallel portion in 
St. Matthew's Gospel, that the texts of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark might pass for one and the same texts, in which a multi- 
plication of copies had produced a few trifling deviations ; at 
least they do not differ from each other more than each differs 
from itself in different MSS." — Marsh on the Origin of the 
Gospel^ p. 4. 

p 2 
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St. Matthew in Greek, that I assume it to be proved 
that St. Luke wrote after St. Matthew. Now, 
there is no doubt that St. Luke^s Gospel is the 
" former treatise " referred to in the introduction 
to the Acts. It must, therefore, have been written 
before the Acts, and the Acts, as we know from the 
conclusion, were written within two years after the 
arrival of St. Paul in Rome. St. Luke's Gospel, 
therefore, must have been written some time before 
the expiration of two years from St. Paul's arrival 
at Rome. The Fathers concur in representing that 
St. Mark's Gospel was written at Rome, either when 
St. Mark was there with St. Peter, or after the 
death of St. Peter. This date is confirmed by his 
use of Latin words, and his explanation of Jewish 
customs and of Jewish terms. He must therefore 
have written his Gospel, or, more properly speaking, 
have translated St. Peter's original memoir, after 
St. Luke wrote his Gospel ; for the period alluded to 
by the Fathers was not till after St. Paul's first visit ; 
but, if he wrote after St. Luke, he must also have 
written after St. Matthew. If, then, one of the 
first two evangelists copies from the other, it must 
be that St. Mark copies from St. Matthew. 

But here, in minutely comparing the passages 
of this class, a difficulty appears. Although these 
passages agree very closely in language (compare 
Matthew iv. 17-21. mth Mark i. 14-20.), yet 
there are in St Mark's narrative some minute cir- 
cumstances mentioned which are omitted by St. 
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Matthew, and a less careful arrangement of the 
order*, which seem to show that St. Mark's ac- 
count is the original, — St. Matthew's taken from 
it. Here, then, there appears to be an inconsis- 
tency. There are some similar phenomena, though 
not so striking in the verbal connection in certain 
passages, between St. Mark and St. Luke. The 
explanation I venture to propose is the following : 
If the agreement were in substance, not in lan- 
guage, we should infer that each had made inde- 
pendent translations from St. Peter. The agree- 
ment being in words as well as substance, we may 
explain the connection, by supposing that the 
translations were not independent. St. Mark's object 
appears to have been to give a faithful and literal 
translation of St. Peter. If, then, he found occa- 
sionally, in the Gospels of St. Matthew or St. 
Luke, parts of the narrative of St. Peter already 
translated literally or nearly so, he might make use 
of those parts, only altering them so as to make 

* In Mark i. 19, 20., we are told there were hired servants 
in the ship, a circumstance which St. Matthew (iv. 21.) omits. St. 
Mark tells us that James and John were in a ship, but does not 
mention their father Zebedee, till he tells us that they left their 
father Zebedee in the ship. St. Matthew removes the abrupt- 
ness, by telling us that James and John were in the ship with 
Zebedee their father. This is an instance in which we cannot 
doubt which account was written first. The order of St. Matthew 
is the more correct in point of composition, and there was a good 
reason why he should have made the change. But if this were 
the order in the original, St. Mark would not have inverted 
the order. 

p 3 
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them completely literal translations of the original. 
This he appears to me to have done ; and we may 
thus account for the verbal agreement of two sepa- 
rate translations from one original. The verbal 
agreement will then be of the same nature, and 
arising from the same causes as that between the 
version of the Psalms, in the Prayer Book, and in 
the authorised translation of the Bible, which are 
evidently not independent translations, but the one 
translation made by altering the other. On the 
supposition I have made, this verbal agreement 
would only take place when St. Matthew or St. 
Luke had translated St. Peter without abridging 
and without interweaving information from other 
sources, and such appears on examination to be 
the case. The agreement is chiefly in the speeches 
of our Lord, which St. Matthew was always careful 
to give at length, without abridgment. 

In other cases we have, between St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, instances of the same non-verbal 
agreement which we have already remarked as 
existing between St. Luke and St. Mark, indi- 
cating independent translations from a common ori- 
ginal. These are generally in cases where we know 
that St. Matthew was not personally present, but 
that St. Peter was, such as the case of St. Peter's 
wife's mother, what took place within the house 
of Jairus, and the transfiguration. In these cases 
we find St. Matthew taking from the original, which 
I have supposed to be St. Peter's, so that we have in 
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such cases three diflTerent translations of the same 
original. 

I have stated that there are reasons which in- 
dicate that the original, the existence of which I 
have assumed, was a narrative or journal written 
by St. Peter at the time in Aramaic. The internal 
evidence will be seen, when we come to examine in 
detail the passages in which the proofs occur. It 
will, however, be convenient previously to state 
the general results to which we are led by it : — 

First, The author was a Galilean, as is proved 
by the Galileanisms. 

Second, He resided at or near Capernaum, as is 
proved by local allusions. 

Third, He was professionally familiar with the 
navigation of the Lake, and was in the boat in the 
storm, as is proved by technical language, and by 
circumstances which could only be known to an 
eye-witness. 

Fourth, In the cases where caily Peter, James, 
and John were present, he writes as an eye-witness. 

Fifth, In events which took place in or near 
Peter's house, he speaks as if he were present and 
concerned in the occupancy of the house. 

I shall, before proceeding to make the compa* 
risen, state shortly the external evidence tending 
to show that St. Peter was the author. 

The early Christian writers concur in calling Sti 
Mark the translator of Peter (gp/xTjveuTTj^ Iler^ot;), 
and many of them call his Gospel "the Gospel 

p 4 
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of Peter." Thus Justin Martyr, speaking of 
Peter, immediately adds, " as it is written in his 
memoirs * ;" and quotes a passage from St. Mark's 
Gospel, iii. 7. Tertullian places this Gospel, as a 

* Teypafjfdfu tv roic atrofivrf/xovevfxainy avrov, — Dial, cam 
Trypho, pt 2. Some critics deny that Justin means our Gospels 
by the term airojAyitfiovtvfAaTtif although he tells us that the words 
were STnonjrmous (airofiyfifiovevfiainy & roXccrac evayyeXia). It is 
quite true that he quotes passages firom these ^^ memoirs" which 
are not to he found in our Gospels ; but we must remember the 
early age in which Justin wrote, and that he may have quoted 
works which have not come down to us, and, therefore, strictly 
speaking, the term, although it includes our canonical Grospels, 
is not confined to them. Justin, very often at least, obviously 
writes from memory, and makes slight alterations in the con- 
struction so as to accommodate the quotation to his own text. 
In the present case it appears to me perfectly clear that he is 
speaking of the passage which occurs in Mark iiL 16, 17. ; he 
first mentions the change of Peters name, and immediately 
after that of the sons of Zebedee into Boanerges, ** which is 
the sons of thunder," quoting the above words of St. Mark 
(6 etrriv vloi PpoyTTio). But there is another and more important 
question to answer. When Justin speaks, in this passage, of 
" his memoirs," does he refer to our Lord or to Peter, for he is 
speaking of both ; that is, does he refer to the author, or the 
subject, of the memoirs ? Now in every other instance where 
lie uses the word aro/xj^iy^ovcv^ara, he refers them to the authors 
(the apostles) and not to our Lord, thus he says, Kai vloy Obov 
yeypafifievoy avroy ev rote a-rrofxyrifxoyevfxacn nav airoerroXwy avrov. 
Here, where he is speaking expressly of the son of Gk)d, he does 
not say, as written in his memoirs, but " in the memoirs of his 
apostles." In the present case the name of St, Peter imme- 
diately precedes the pronoun avrov, and he is termed " one of 
the apostles " (kva rwy awoaToXtov). Mr. Norton remarks on this 
passage, " By * his memoirs,' according to Justin's constant use 
of language, we must understand memoirs of which Peter may 
be regarded as the author." — On the Genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, vol. i. 131. 
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matter of evidence, on a par with the Gospels of 
St. John and St. Matthew, as being the work of St. 
Peter, "which Mark published (edidit), Mark 
being the translator of Peter*;" and Jerome, 
speaking of St. Peter, says, the " Gospel according 
to St. Mark, is called his." f 

In St. Peter's second Epistle J he makes a solemn 

♦ " Si constat id yerius quod prius, id prius quod ab initio, id 
ab initio quod ab apostolis, . . . eadem auctoritas eccle- 
siarum apostolicarum cseteris quoque patrocinabitur evange- 
liis quae proinde per illas et secundum illas habemus, Joannis 
dico et Matthaei, licet et Marcus quod edidit Petri affirmetur, 
cujus interpres Marcus." — Adv. Marcion. iii. 5. 

j" " Sed et eyangelium juxtaMarcum, qui auditor ejus (Petri) 
et interpres fuit Au/W, dicitur." — De Vir. Illust. c. 1. 

J We are tdd by Jerome (De Vir. Illustr. i. 1.) and Eusebius 
(H. E. iii. 25.)f that this Epistle and some others were not at first 
universallj received as canonical. As it bears St. Peters name, 
it mus^ if not written bj him, be a forgery. Now, I admit that 
8 forger would yery naturally have inserted the allusion to the 
transfiguration (i. 16.) ; but, as the connection between St.Peter 
and St. Mark's Gospel was universally admitted when this 
epistle first appeared, a forger would have naturally taken the 
terms of his allusion to the transfiguration from that Gospel. But 
there is a marked difference between the Gospel and the Epistle. 
Accprding to the Epistle the words from heaven are, " This is 
my beloved son in whom lam well pleased ;" but in the Gospel 
they are, " This is my beloved son, hear him,'* If, however, we 
turn to St. Matthew's account which is also taken from the 
same original (St. Peter's), we find that the words quoted in the 
epistle actually were spoken ; but a forger could not have taken 
them from St. Matthew's Gospel, for the translation is different. 
In St Matthew the words are ep ^ cwSoiciyero, in the Epistle they 
are etc ov cya> ev^oKtjaa. Here, although the meaning is perfectly 
the same, three out of the four words are different. What 
forger would have thought of this ? The figure of ^< clouds 
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promise to his disciples or hearers: that he will 
enable them after his departure (e^oSov) to have 
these things always in remembrance, to show that 
they had not followed cunningly devised fables, and 
alludes to the transfiguration, at which he was pre- 
sent, and which is most cirumstantially described 
in St. Mark's Gospel. 

Let us suppose that this intention on the part of 
St. Peter was, to have his original memoirs trans- 
lated and published after his " departure," and the 
passage is explained. Now, Irenaeus states that 
after St. Peter's " departure, his disciple and trans- 
lator, Mark, having written the things preached by 
Peter, delivered them to us."* It is to be re- 
marked that Irenajus uses the same word for 
" departure " (eloSov) which St. Peter does. If this 
be accidental, it shows that the publication of St. 
Mark's Gospel did take place on St. Peter's " de- 
parture," and thus coincides with the time when 
the promise was to be fulfilled. 

driven by a whirlwind," (ii. 17.) is quite professional; the striking 
word XatXav//, used both in the Epistle and St. Mark's Grospel 
(iv. 37.), may be called the appropriate and technical expression. 
St. Jude uses the same figure, but seems to quote it from 
memory ; he remembers the word ayvBpoi, " waterless," but 
forgets the wells, and renders it " waterless clouds carried 
round by the wind" (v. 12.). St. Peter's "waterless wells, clouds 
driven by a whirlwind," has all the appearance of being the 
original. 

* Mcra Be Tjjy Tovrtjv (IleTpov Kai UavXov) e^odov MapKos 6 
fxadfiTTjQ Kai kp/irjyevTijQ IleTpov, Kai avTog ro viro Uerpov Krjpvtrtro^ 
fxeva yeypafbwQf fjfjiiy wapadeBtoKe. — Adv. Haer. iii. 1. 
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If, on the other hand, IrenoBUS used the expres- 
sion designedly, because St. Peter had used it, it 
shows that he understood St. Peter to have alluded 
to the publication by St. Mark of his memoirs. 

When we remember that Irenaeus was the dis- 
ciple of Polycarp, who was the disciple of St. John, 
we must consider him as good authority on such a 
point. 

Here, however, it must be admitted, a difficulty 
meets us. Although we have in the Fathers many 
statements that St. Mark's Grospel was derived from 
St. Peter, yet they concur in stating that the com- 
munication made by St. Peter to St. Mark was 
oral. I think, however, it will be found on inves- 
tigation, that the statements of the Fathers on this 
point are not of very great weight, and not suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the internal evidence that 
the communications of St. Peter, which St. Mark 
translated in his Gospel, must have been written. 

Papias is the earliest writer who has entered on 
the subject of the origin of the Gospels ; and suc- 
ceeding authors appear to have adopted his state- 
ment, which has thus become traditional, which is 
this, — "The Presbyter (John) said this, * Mark 
was the translator of Peter,' and he wrote accu- 
rately the things which he remembered." * The 
testimony of Papias is extremely valuable from its 

• Kai TOVTO 6 nrpetr^vrepoc cXcyf, MapKOQ fxev epfxrjvevTrjs Uerpovy 
Kai otra efjLvrjfAoyevvev aKpi€we eypaypev. — Ap. Euseb. H. E, iii. 
137. 
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antiquity; but, like all human testimony, it must 
be carefully weighed before it is unconditionally 
admitted. In the first place, his testimony is at 
second-hand; he does not tell us what he knew 
from personal knowledge, but what he heard from 
John the Presbyter, who undoubtedly was Mark's 
contemporary. Now, in all oral transmission of 
intelligence mistakes are unavoidable, most com- 
monly arising from misapprehension on the part of 
the hearer, but the probability of misapprehension 
is very difierent with respect to the main fact and 
the explanatory details. The experience of every 
person must satisfy him that this is the case. We 
are so constituted that we are never satisfied with 
knowing what has happened, but we must also know 
how it happened ; and where we are not in posses- 
sion of the facts we have recourse to conjecture: 
and in the course of oral transmission conjecture is 
often taken for assertion. The main fact in the 
statement of Papias is, that Mark is the trans- 
lator of St. Peter. The manner in which the ori- 
ginal was received by St. Mark is explanatory 
detail, which we may disprove without affecting 
the credibility of Papias or the truth of the main 
fact, and this in cases of hearsay evidence is in 
general all that can be depended upon. 

That what St. Mark translated was received 
orally from St. Peter is in itself improbable. The 
Fathers very generally agree that St. Mark is the 
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translator of St. Peter, and that his Gospel was 
published at Rome : but did St. Peter preach in 
Hebrew at Rome ? or, if he did, did he preach in 
the style in which St. Mark wrote ? The Gospel is 
full of the circumstantial details which are natural 
in the contemporary relations of an eye-witness, 
but are unlikely to have been remembered after 
a length of years, or if reniembered, to have been 
embodied in public addresses. It would require 
much stronger evidence than I have yet met with, 
to make me believe that the author of St. Peter's 
epistles should have preached as St. Mark wrote. 
Can we suppose that he would stop to tell a Roman 
audience the name of a blind beggar, or that of the 
beggar's father (Mark, x. 46.), or the number of 
bearers of a paralytic patient (ii. 3.), or that a 
young man lost his linen garment in a popu- 
lar tumult (Mark xiv. 51.) ? Such details, how- 
ever unimportant they may be in themselves, are 
invaluable in a narrative, because they assure us 
the writer was an eye-witness, and that it must 
have been written when the impression whicli 
they made was fresh in the memory of the writer ; 
but it is precisely because they do so that it is im- 
probable they should be found in addresses deli- 
vered at a distant time, and in a distant region. 

It is not only improbable, but I will go farther, 
and show that it is impossible that St. Mark should 
have received the subject matter of his Gospel in 
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any other manner than as a written document. A 
large proportion of St. Mark's Gospel appears also 
in the Gospel of St. Luke, as a different translation,, 
and a certain portion of it in the Grospd of St 
Matthew also, as a different translation. Such 
phenomena necessarily imply a written original. 

It appears to me that some important distinc- 
tions in the nature of the agreement which subsists 
between the first three evangelists, and of the con- 
nection indicated by that agreement, haye been 
overlooked. 

The agreement which subsists between St. Luke 
and St. Matthew differs in kind from that which 
subsists between St. Luke and St. Mark, and each 
of these differs from that which subsists between 
St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

The connection between St. Luke and St. Mat- 
thew is simply the connection between a historian 
and an original authority in the same language. 

The connection between St. Mark and St. Luke 
is that between a translator and a historian who 
makes an independent use of the same original. 
The connection in this case is modified in some 
degree by St. Mark's acquaintance with St. Luke's 
Gospel. The cases in which ' the influence of St: 
Luke's Gospel on St. Mark's translation appears are 
principally speeches of our Lord, where St. Luke 
has apparently followed the original without 
abridgment, and where St. Mark has used the same 
language with St. Luke, either intentionally or 
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from unconscious recollection, but the cases are 
few and exceptional.* 

The connection between St. Matthew and St. 
Mark is more complicated. In some cases it is of 
the same nature as that between St. Luke and St. 
Mark, St* Matthew using as a historian the same 
original document which St. Mark has translated. 
We may call this connection mediate. In other 
cases the connection is immediate^ and of this there 

♦ There are only two instances of perfect identity of language 
between St Mark and St. Luke, where the' identity does not ex- 
tend to St. Matthew. The first is the address of the evil spirit 
to our Lord, and his reply ; the passage occurs in Mark i. 24, 
25., and Luke iv. 85. The dialogue is composed of short em- 
phatic sentences scarcely susceptible of two ways of translating 
them. The other is the well-known passage, " Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of Gk)d ; verily I say unto you, whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein." Mark x. 14., Luke xviii. 16. 

This passage is well calculated to ^n itself in the memory. 
I presume few Englishmen familiar with our authorised version 
would' translate the passage differently. 

There are other passages in which the agreement, though 
not strictly identical is too close to be accidental, but not close 
enough to allow us to suppose that the one evangelist had the 
Grospel of the other before him when he wrote ; he evidently 
writes from memory: we find a word occasionally omitted, or 
an expression inverted : thus, in the speech of our Lord, which 
occurs in Mark, xii. 48., and Luke xx. 46, the two versions 
agree verbally, except at the commencement, where St. Mark 
renders it, " Beware of the Scribes, desiring in long robes to 
walk, and greetings in the markets," &c. In St. Luke it is 
" Beware of the Scribes, desiring to walk in long robes, and 
loving greetings in the markets," &c. 
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seem to be two kinds. St. Mark has either, using 
St Matthew as an original authority, extracted 
continuous passages from his Gospel, or, where St. 
Matthew has followed St. Peter closely, St. Mark 
has adopted his translation with only such altera- 
tions as were necessary to make it quite literal. 

The immediate connection between St. Mark and 
St. Matthew is so obvious, that Augustine, the ear- 
liest writer on the Agreement of the Evangelists (De 
Consensu Evangelistarum) calls him " the follower 
and abridger of Matthew." * What Augustine says 
is so far true that St. Mark certainly does follow St. 
Matthew in certain portions of his Gospel ; but he 
never abridges him. St. Mark's Gt)spel is shorter 
from omitting, not from abridging. This distinc- 
tion between the immediate connection between St. 
Mark and St. Matthew, and the mediate connection 
between St. Mark and St. Luke, has been over- 
looked by Griesbach. He sees that a great portion 
of St. Mark's Gospel agrees either with St. Mat- 
thew's or St. Luke's. He sees that St. Mark has in 
one portion of his Gospel copied St. Matthew, and 
he supposes he must have copied St. Luke also. 1 
am only acquainted with Griesbach's speculations 
on the subject through the work of Bishop Marsh. 

According to Bishop Marsh, Griesbach reasons 
thus: — 

* " Marcus eum subsecutus tanquam pedissequus et breviator 
ejus (Matthsei) videtur." 
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" The whole of St Mark's Gospel, if we except four and 
twenty verses, is contained either in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
or in the Gospel of St. Luke ; or, in other words, with the ex- 
ception of these four and twenty verses, there is no fact re- 
corded in St Mark's Gospel which is not recorded either in the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, or in the Gospel of St. Luke ; conse- 
quently, St Mark's Gospel may be a compilation from those of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke ; and, therefore, whoever adopts the 
principle that the succeeding Evangelists copied from the pre- 
ceding, must further conclude, not only that St. Mark's Gospel 
may be a compilation from those of St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
but that it really is so." 

Griesbach is one of those writers who suppose 
that in this inquiry it is necessary to admit of one 
hypothesis to the exclusion of every other. He 
asks: — 

" If Mark drew from any other source than Matthew and 
Luke, how do we account for the fact that, if we except about 
twenty-four verses, there is no part of his Gospel which may 
not have been borrowed from them?"* 

The answer of course is, that St. Mark did not 
borrow from St. Luke, but translated an original 
document, which St. Luke made use of. But there 
is another question not so easily answered : — If 
St. Mark borrowed from St. Luke and St. Mat- 
thew, in what part of their Gospels did he find the 
numerous circumstances which occur in his accounts 

* " Sin denique contendas alios aut plures quam hos duum- 
viros modo laudatos (Matthaeum et Lucam) eum (Marcum) ha- 
buisse duces, scire velimus, qui factum sit ut hi nihil aliud, si 
versus excipias circiter 24, ipsi suggererent, quam quod seque 
e Matthaeo et Luca mutuari potuisset." — Quoted from Marshy 
p. 16. 

Q 
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of the same transactions ? In the seven verses in 
which he narrates the miracle of stilling the tem- 
pest, there are more than the same number of cir- 
cumstances mentioned by him, which are to be 
found in neither St. Matthew nor St. Luke. It 
will not do to say that these circumstances are un- 
important. It is their want of importance which 
disproves the position of Griesbach, that St. Mark 
could have drawn his account of events from St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. This want of importance 
was a good reason why St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
writing as historians, should omit them; but as- 
suming that St. Mark copied from St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, we can see no good reason why he 
should have inserted them. 

I have noticed the argument of Griesbach in par- 
ticular, because Strauss, in his " Life of Jesus criti- 
cally examined," has availed himself of it to remove 
an obstacle which would be fatal to the introduc- 
tion of his fantastic theory of the mythical origin of 
the Gospel. According to Papias, the Gospel of St. 
Mark existed in the days of John the Presbyter, 
who was a contemporary of the apostles; but if 
this was the case, it cannot possibly have had a 
mythical origin, nor is it pretended that it could. 
Strauss sets out with the assertion that " it can be 
shown that for a long period there was no written 
account of the life of Jesus." By a long period he 
means a period long enough for the historical origin 
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of events to be forgotten, and legends, fables, and 
myths to be superadded to ancient traditions. 

The argument by which Strauss gets quit of the 
early existence of St. Mark's Gospel is, that Papias 
says that it is taken from the communications of 
St. Peter ; but Griesbach says it is taken from St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, therefore the ancient Mark 
is not the Mark of the New Testament. I give the 
argument of Strauss in his own words : — 

" We have the testimony of the same Papias who has the 
notice concerning Matthew, a testimony from the mouth of John 
(Upea^vTEpoc), that Mark, who, according to him, was the inter- 
preter of Peter {epfirfyevrriQ Utrpov), wrote down the discourses 
and actions of Jesus from his recollections of the instructions 
of that apostle. Ecclesiastical writers have likewise assumed 
that this passage from Papias refers to our second Gospel, 
though it does not say any thing of the kind, and is besides in- 
applicable to it. For our second Gospel cannot have originated 
from recollections of Peter's instructions, i, e., from a source 
peculiar to itself, since it is evidently a compilation, whether 
made from meiHory or otherwise, from the first and third 
Gospels. As little will the remark of Papias, that Mark wrote 
without order (ou rajci), apply to our Gospel. For he cannot 
by this expression intend a false chronological arrangement, 
since he ascribes to Mark the strictest love of truth, which, 
united with the consciousness that he had not the means of 
fixing dates, must have withheld him from making the attempt. 
But a total renunciation of chronological connection, which 
Papias can alone have meant to attribute to him, is not to be 
found in the second Gospel. This being the case, what do 
those echoes which our second Gospel, in like manner as our 
first, seems to find in the most ancient ecclesiastical writers, 
prove?" 

To this he adds, in a note : — 

Q 2 
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^^ This (viz. that Mark is taken from Matthew and Luke) is 
clearly demonstrated bj Griesbach in his ^ Gommentatio qua 
Marci Evangelium totum e Matthasi et Lucas decerptum esse 
demonstratur.'"— i:. T. i. 59. 

It will be seen that the identity of St. Mark is 
attempted to be disproved by two arguments : the 
first, that the ancient Mark cannot have been taken 
altogether from St. Matthew and St. Luke, as Gries- 
bach says our Gospel is; the next, that Papias 
states that St. Mark wrote ou ra^si, that is, he 
did not preserve a strict chronological order in his 
narrative. Strauss supposes he did, or meant to do 
so ; therefore Papias must be speaking of another 
Mark. The last argument, if good for any thing, 
will prove that the Mark of the Vulgate cannot be a 
translation of our Mark ; because Jerome charac- 
terises St. Mark precisely as Papias does, both as 
to his connection with St. Peter and his want of 
order. He says " juxta fidem magis gestorum nar- 
ravit quam ordinemy 

This is an easy way of disposing of the identity 
of an ancient writer ; but, even if successful, it will 
not serve the purpose of Strauss, for he maintains 
that there were no early written accounts of the in- 
troduction of the Christian religion; but Papias 
mentions two, ^vritten in the age of the apostles, 
one written by an apostle, another translated from 
the immediate communications of an apostle. 
Strauss says truly that the mythical view could 
be embraced by those only who doubted the com- 
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position of these Scriptures by eye-witnesses or 
contemporaneous writers.* If I had entertained 
doubts on the subject, the examination I have 
been led into would have removed them. 

I now proceed to lay before the reader a selection 
of the parallel passages in the first three Gospels, 
from which I have drawn my inferences, in order 
that he may be able to test their soundness, and 
form his own opinion. I begin with the miracle 
of stilling the tempest on the Lake of Gennesareth, 
an instance which I have selected, in order to 
show the peculiarities which I have remarked in 
the style of the three Evangelists, and what I 
conceive to be the normal species of agreement 
between them. 



* I know of no critic to whom the epithet shallow can be 
more appropriately applied than to Strauss. He is singularly 
deficient in the two most essential pre-requisites for con- 
ducting critical inquiries with success ; namely, habits of ac- 
curate research, and the power of drawing correct conclusions 
from well established facts. ^ He appears neither to know how 
to collect evidence, nor how to weigh and sift it when collected 
by others. In the above cited case, we find him deciding on the 
identity of an antient author, not upon original investigation 
but upon the mere ipse dixit of Griesbach. It is only neces^ 
sary to look at his references to see how little originality there 
is in his researches. Having had occasion to go over the same 
ground with him in the passages which I have selected for 
comparison, I can express my concurrence with Mr. Jones, in 
his late work on the Genuineness of the Gospels. Speaking of 
the work of Strauss, he says, ** Nothing more superficial was 
ever put forth by a writer of any note as the examination of an 
important subject." — L 74. 

Q 3 
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MATT. VIII. 



23 Kai Efi^avTi avTip 
€iC TO nXoioyf 
7IKo\ovOri<ray avr^ 
oi fJLadrjrai avrov. 



24 Kai i^ov, 
(reitTfioQ 
fAtyag eyevero 
tv Tti ^a\a(T(r% 
ixTTE TO irXoiOv Ka- 
Xvirreffdni vko t(ov 

KVfJLaTljJV* 



avroQ 08 

EKadevde, 

25 Kai TCpoaeXdovTEQ 
Oi fiaOrjTai avTOV 
-qyeipav avToy, 

Kvpie, 

crwaov fj/Jiag, 
aTToXXv/Jieda, 

26 Kat X£y£t avToig' 



LUK£ VUL 

22 Kai eyerero 
ey fiitjf, Twy fifjiept^y, 



Kai avTOQ €ye€ri 

eig irXoioy, 

Kai 

oi fiadrp-ai avrov ' 

Kai eiwe irpog avrovg' 

AieX0(i»/jieK €ig to ire- 

pay TTjg Xifiyrjg. 



Kai ayqyQrivay, 

23 nXeovrciiK ^c av- 
Ttity a<l>v7ryio<re' 
Kai KaTE^rj 
XaiXa;// aytfiov 

£iC rijv Xifjiyriy' 



Kai (TvyeirXrjpovyTOf 
Kai €Kiy^vyfvoy, 



24 UpofreXdoyTeg ^e 

dirfyeipay avToy, 
Xeyoyreg' 
Eiriorara, ewiffTaTa, 

aTToXXvfieOa* 



HASK lY. 



35 Kai Xeyei avToi£ 
ey eKeiyri rjy rifxepijfi 
oxj/iag yEyofiey.rig' 



AieXdoi/iCK £ig to ve- 
pay. 

36 Kai a^cvrcc tov 
oxXoy irapaXafi^a- 
yovffiy avToy wg iiv 
ey Ttp nXoi^' Kai aX- 
Xa he irXoiapia rfv 
fier avTOv. 



37 Kai yiytTai 
XaiXayp aye/xov 
fxeyaXrf 

ra de icv/iara ctte- 
^aXXcj/ eig TO irXotoy, 
w<7r£ avTO Tjdrj ytpi* 
4f£(T0at. 

38 Kai lyv avTog 
em Ty npvfiyi^ 

ETTi TO irpoaKe<l>aXaioy 
Kadev^bty 



Zieyeipovaiy avTOV, 

Kai Xeyovaiy avT^' 

AihatTKaXef 

ov fieXei aoi on 

aTroXXvfitBa ; 
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MATT. VIII. 


LUKE viu. 


MARK IV. 




22 And it came to 


35 And 




pass 






on one of the days. 


the same day, 
when even was come 


23 And when he was 


that he 




entered into the boat, 


entered into a boat 




his disciples fol- 


with his disciples : 




lowed hiin. 








and he said to them. 


he saith unto them, 




Let us cross to the 


Let us cross to the 




other side 


other side. 




of the lake. 


36 And having sent 
away the multitude, 
they take hiin as he 
was in the boat. 
And there were 
also with him other 
little boats. 




And they put off. 






23 Butas they sailed 






he fell asleep : 




24 And, behold, 


and there came 


37 And there arises 


there arose 


down 




a great disturbance 


a squall of wind 


a great squall 


in the sea, 


on the lake ; 


of wind. 


so that the boat 




and the waves 


was covered with 




beat into the boat, 


the waves ; 


and they were 


so that it was now 




filled((i'vi'€7rXiypovi'ro) 


full (yefii(€(rdai). 




and were in jeopardy, 




and he was asleep. 




38 And he was in 
the stern, asleep 
on the seat cover ; 


25 And his 


24 And they 


and they 


disciples 






came to him, and 


came to him, and 




awoke him. 


awoke him, 


awake him. 


saying. 


saying, 


and say unto him. 


Lord, 


Master, master. 


Teacher, 


save us: 




carest thou not 


we perish. 


we perish. 


that we perish ? 


26 And he saith to 






them. 







Q 4 
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MATT. Vni, 


LUKE VnL 


MABK lY. 


Ti heiXoi ecrre, 






oXiyowKTToi ; 
Tore cycpOctc 


'0 5c eytpdetg 


39 Kac lieytpQiig 
ewenfiTifre 


eireTifirttre 


Tif ayefif 


T^ ayefu^, 


Kai rty ^aXaaari' 


Kai rw icXvhutyi 
Tov voaro£' 


Kai eire rp ^aXafftni' 
Htd/TTO, weifufiwtro. 




Kai ewavffayrOf 


Kac eKOTraaey 


Kai eyevero yaXiyyty 
fityaXri. 


Kai eyeyero yaXiyny. 
25 EiTTc Be avToiQ* 


6 ayefiogy 

Kai eyeyero yoXijvij 

fxeyaXrf. 

40 Kai eiTey avroig* 
Tt heiXoi eare ovTb) ; 




Tlov etniy ^ wicrrig 


irwg ovK exere iritmy*, 




vfAioyi 




27 01 Se aydptawoi 

edavfiatray, 
XeyoyreQ' 


^otrideyreg he 
eOavfjiaaayf 
XeyoyTeg 
irpog aXXriXovg' 


41 Kai e<po€rtdriaav 
<l>o€oy fxeyayy 

Kai eXeyoy 
wpog aXXiyXovfi* 


Uorairog tany ovTOCy 


Tiff apa ovTog coriv, 


Tig apa ovTog etniVy 


on icai oi aysfjoi 


on Kai Toig ayefioig 


on Kai 6 ayefAog 


K'ai Tj S^aXaaaa 


eiriTaaaei 

Kai T^ vBan^ Kai 


Kai 7f ^aXaatra 


hirakovovffiy avry ; 


viraKovovaiy avTi^\ 


viraKovovaiy aur^. 



Before proceeding to show that St. Luke's ac- 
count of this miracle is altogether taken from the 
Greek of St. Matthew, and from the original, in 
another language, of St. Mark, I will offer a few 
remarks on the two other accounts. 

St. Matthew, by his own account, did not join 
the company of the apostles till immediately after 
this miracle (Matt. ix. 9.), and there is nothing 
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MJLTT. Vm. 


LUKE VIII. 


MARK IV. 


Why are ye fearful, 






Oh ye of little faith? 






Then he arose, and 


But he arose, and 


39 And he rose up, 
and 


rebuked the winds 


rebuked the wind, 


rebuked the wind, 


and the sea ; 


and the raging of 


and said unto the 




the water : 


sea. 

Peace, be still. 




and they ceased, 


And the wind fell, 


and there was 


and there was 


and there was 


a great calm. 


a calm. 


a great calm. 




25 And he said 


40 And he said 




unto them, 


unto them. 
Why are you so 
fearful ? 




Where is your 


How is it you have 




faith? 


no faith ? 


27 But the men 


But they 


41 And they 




being afraid 


feared with great 
fear. 


wondered, 


wondered. 


saying, 


saying 


and said 




one to another, 


one to another. 


W hat manner of 


Who then is this. 


Who then is this. 


man is this^ 






that 


that 


that 


even the winds 


even the winds 
he commandeth, 


even the wind 


and the sea 


and the water, 


and the sea 


obey him ! 


and they obey him ? 


obey him ? 



in his account to indicate that he was in the boat 
when it was wrought. There are, on the other 
hand, in St. Mark's account many indications, that 
the author of that account was in the boat when 
the miracle was wrought ; but although St. Mat- 
thew, in this case, must have derived his account 
from those who were present, it is quite indepen- 
dent of the account translated in St. Mark's Gospel, 
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till towards the end, when he appears to have 
made use of it, beginning at Mark iv. 39. 

Both St. Matthew's and St. Mark's accounts 
abound in provincialisms which St. Luke corrects. 
Calling tjie lake of Gennesareth the " Sea of Ga- 
lilee " is a Hebraism ; calling it " the Sea," with- 
out any adjunct, as they do (Matt. xiii. 1, &c.), is 
a mode of expression which could only be used by 
those who resided on its shores, and wrote during 
the time they did so. St. Luke invariably changes 
the word " sea" into lake. 

There is another and still more strotigly marked 
provincialism in both St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
They call the eastern shore of the lake " the other 
side" (to TTgpav), without saying of what (Matt, 
viii. 18; Mark iv. 35.). This is evidently the 
colloquial language of Capernaum, and it is one of 
those provincialisms which would be used nowhere 
but on the spot. 

Notwithstanding the conciseness of the narrative 
part of St. Matthew's Gospel, these provincialisms 
occur so often as to satisfy me, that he drew it up 
from journals written at the time; and that, when 
he came afterwards to reduce his account to its 
present form, and left out every thing like super- 
fluous details, these provincialisms, which do not 
lengthen, but, in fact, rather shorten the narrative, 
were allowed to remain. He writes as an historian, 
but he thinks as a Galilean, or rather as a Caper- 
naumite. He expresses himself, as he has been 
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accustomed to do, without offering explanations to 
make himself understood by those unacquainted 
with the localities. 

These peculiarities in his style are often lost 
to the English reader, by the neglect of the 
translators to give the proper force to the Greek 
article in the translation. St. Matthew, in men- 
tioning things and places perfectly familiar to 
him, naturally uses the definite article. Thus, in 
xiii. 1., he tells us our Lord "went out of the 
house, and sat by the sea side;" but we have no- 
thing to lead us to know what house or what sea 
is meant. In this verse the article is translated 
in our authorised version ; but it is not unfrequently 
omitted where it is in the original, and inserted 
where it is not in. the original. In one place, this 
loose mode of translating produces an apparent 
contradiction between St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
In Matt. V. i., according to our version, our Lord 
" went up into a mountain," where he delivered 
his sermon ; but St. Luke says, in the parallel pas- 
sage (vi. 17.), "He came down, and stood in the 
plain." But, according to the original, St. Matthew 
says our Lord went up to the mountain (to opog\ 
and St. Luke, who had previously said the same 
thing (vi. 12.), says that he came and ^^ stood on 
a level place^^ (^stti tottou TreS/j/ow), the level place 
being evidently still on " the mountain." If we 
remember the local position of Capernaum, on the 
verge of a lake, backed by a mountain which 
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sloped down to the shore without any interven- 
ing level*, the force of the definite article will 
be apparent. To the inhabitants of a town so 
situated, the country behind it is naturally termed 
the mountain. Mr. Stephens, a late American tra- 
veller, in describing the ruins of Capernaum, al- 
most unavoidably adopts the same expression. 
He says : — " The ruins of Capernaum extend more 
than a mile along the shore, and back towards the 
mountain.^^ (p. 114.) An eastern town, with nar- 
row streets so as to exclude the sun, on such a 
site did not afibrd space to address a multitude. 
In order to do so, it was necessary, either to go to 
" the mountain," or to go into a boat and address 
the people ranged along the shore. 

Besides that St. Luke corrects the provincialisms 

* This description of Capernaum agrees with that of Tell 
Hum, the name of a place where the ruins of a town, generally 
supposed to be those of Capernaum, are situated. Dr. Robinson^ 
in his Biblical Researches, thinks it was farther to the south, 
at Khan Yah ; grounding this opinion on a passage from 
Arculfus, whose account of his visit to the Holy Land, in the 
seventh century, is given by Adomnan, Abbot of lona, in his 
" Libri de Locis Sanctis " (Mabillon, Acta Benedictorum, saec. 
iii. § ii. p. 468.), who describes it as having "a mountain on 
the north, and the lake on the south" (montem ab aquilonali 
plaga, lacum vero ab australi habens). Dr. Wilson, a subse- 
quent visitor, observes that, although Khan Yah has the moun- 
tain to the north, it has the lake to the east ; but it is to the 
south of Tell Hum. {Lands of the Bible, vol. ii. p. 141.) This 
appears to me a conclusive proof that Tell Hum is the ancient 
Capernaum. 
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of his authorities, it is manifest, from his style, 
that he has not the same connexion with Galilee 
which the authors of the other two Gospels have. 
With them Galilee is always in the fore-ground. 
K they wish to give an idea of the wide extent of 
the fame of our Lord, they tell us, that it spread 
" throughout all the region round about Galilee" 
(Mark i. 28.); or of his preaching, that it was 
" throughout all Galilee." Used by a Galilean in 
Galilee, such expressions add to the eflTect ; used by 
a person at a distance, they would rather weaken 
it. St. Luke, in drawing up his account from the 
same original, but at a distance and for those at a 
distance, says simply, in the first case, " The fame 
of him went out into every place of the country 
round about" (iv. 37.); and in the second, "He 
preached in the synagogues of Galilee." 

Our examination hitherto leads to the same con- 
clusion, with respect to each of the authors of the 
two first Gospels, namely, that he was a Galilean, 
resident on the western shores of the lake, and 
writing on the spot. But when we come to the 
descriptions of the storm and its eflfects, there is a 
marked distinction between them. Nothing can be 
more decidedly that of a landsman than St. Mat- 
thew's. He uses the same word <rsi<r[jLog (viii. 24.) 
to express the agitation of the water, which he 
does to describe the disturbance of an earthquake 
(xxvii. 54. &c.). He tells us also that the effect 
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was " to cover the boat with the waves," an ex- 
pression which does not convey any definite image 
to the mind. Compare this with the clearness and 
precision with which the account is given by the 
other two Evangelists, where we have the parti- 
cular kind of squall and its exact effects. A sea 
struck the boat, and filled it. (Mark iv. 37.) 

In my remarks on the nautical style of St. Luke, 
I observed that it was correct, but unprofessional, 
and I observed that what principally distinguishes 
the professional writer is, that he dwells more upon 
cause and effect than the unprofessional observer. 
The present case is an exception; but it is one 
which is easily explained, when we see that St. 
Luke is writing, not from his own observation, but 
from that of an author who views and describes 
events which took place in a boat on the lake, pre- 
cisely as one whose occupation made him familiar 
with them. 

Requesting the reader to keep these points in 
view, I now ask him to form his own judgment 
by a careful comparison of the foregoing extracts. 
The first point to be considered is the time when 
the event happened. According to St. Matthew, it 
appears to have taken place on the evening of the 
day in which Peter's wife's mother was cured ; but 
according to St. Mark, several days intervened. If 
I am right in the supposition that St. Luke had 
both accounts before him, then we can understand 
why he should have contented himself with saying 
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that it happened " on one of the days" * (ev /tia 
Twv >J]tJt£po>y). Having done so, he does not think 
it necessary to specify the time of day, as is done 
in St. Mark's account. 

St. Luke's account of the embarcation of our 
Lord and his disciples is evidently taken from 
St. Matthew, with very slight change. St. Matthew 
knowing what boat it was into which they entered, 
says they entered the boat. St. Luke omits the 
definite article. The command of our Lord to 
cross the lake is taken from St. Mark's account, 
correcting the provincialism of calling the other 
side of the lake simply " the other side." 

We come now to a sentence which is peculiar to 
St. Luke, and extremely characteristic of that au- 
thor : it is that which prefaces the mention of our 
Lord having fallen asleep. It is not directly taken 
from either of the other accounts, but is drawn by 

* The conclusion which Eichhorn draws from the account of 
this miracle is, that the Evangelists could not have seen each 
others' Gospels ; because, first, St. Luke does not know the time, 
which St. Mark does ; second, St. Luke is ignorant of some of 
the circumstances, which he passes over ; third, that all three 
translate the Hebrew differently, with more or less use of the 
Greek translation of the " Urevangel." (Einleitung, vol. i. 
p. 269.) It is sufficient to notice these remarks, to show how 
far the ablest men may be misled by a theory. There is an 
obvious reason for leaving the day uncertain. There is not a 
single circumstance left out which is essential to the conduct of 
the story ; and it must be a very extraordinary " Urevangel " 
which could at once be the origin of St. Matthew's and St. 
Mark's accounts. 
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inference from both, and the introduction of it 
gives greater completeness to the narrative. It 
consists of two nautical terms, avijp^flijeray and 
wXfovTaii/, which may be translated, " they put oflF," 
and "when under way."* (ver. 22, 23.) These are 
circumstances which must, of course, have hap- 
pened ; but the other Evangelists leave them to be 
implied. 

St. Luke next tells us that our Lord fell asleep. 
This circumstance the other Evangelists do not 
mention, till they come to the period when he was 
awakened. St, Luke, writing historically, inserts 
the incident when it happened, not when it was 
observed. 

The next circumstance is peculiar to St. Mark's 
account. I would ask here, has he inserted it 
to produce effect or to give a higher finish to 
his narrative, as some critics represent him as 
doing when he writes circumstantially ? or has 
St. Luke left it out of his account as not essential 
to the conduct of the story ? St. Mark tells us, 
in the 36th verse, that, dismissing the crowd, they 

* I give the meaning, rather than a literal translation of the 
expressions ; both are elliptical and, as Mitford, speaking of 
the nautical language of the ancients, observes — " Through al- 
terations which have taken place in things, words are not 
always to be found in any modern language to express with 
precision modern ideas." (Note to vol. ii. p. 361.) Mitford 
instances both avayw and ttXco) as nautical terms which cannot 
be rendered literally ; the proper word equivalent to " put 
off," is ETravayeiv, used by St. Luke (v. 3, 4.) ; " weighed" is 
not a term applicable to a fishing-boat. 
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took him (our Lord) " as he was " {dg 7}v) into the 
boat. This is any thing but what Strauss terms a 
** vivid touch." The author has left his meaning 
unexplained. We may conjecture that he meant 
" without preparation ; " but that is only a conjec- 
ture. Now, a person writing an account at the 
time may very naturally leave unexplained a cir- 
cumstance quite intelligible to himself and his 
companions ; but who would think of introducing 
such a passage at a subsequent period? 

They are now in the boat, and the author of 
St. Mark's account stops to tell us that there were 
" other smaller boats " in company. But we hear 
no more of these boats. Nothing could be more 
natural than for a fisherman, writing at the time, to 
mention such a circumstance. In itself it is surely 
superfluous detail, and not fitted for a historical 
account such as St. Luke's, who therefore omits it. 

We come now to the accounts of the squall 
(Xa*Xa%{/). Here the accounts of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark are evidently taken from difierent sources. 
St. Matthew tells us of the commotion in the water, 
St. Mark of the squall of wind. This variance in 
idea, as well as that in the language, to which I 
have referred, appears to me to indicate that the 
one account was written by a landsman, the other 
by a seaman by profession. A seaman, from that 
tendency I have before noticed to connect cause 
and efiect in his descriptions will be found gene- 
rally to describe a tempest by describing the wind. 

B 
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The landsman who sees the waves, and that the 
immediate danger is from them, is apt to describe 
a tempest by its effect on the water. St. Luke 
evidently makes use of both accounts, and it is 
interesting to observe with what care and fidelity 
he combines the two ideas, that of the squall of 
wind, and that of the commotion of the water 
which it causes. " A sqvxill of wind came down 
on the lakey St. Luke, it will be observed, adds 
the idea of the squall coming down (xareSij), and 
he leaves out the epithet great (ftsydXr}). In order 
to understand the propriety of these alterations it 
is necessary to inquire into the exact nature of the 
gale, called by St. Mark and St. Luke XaiXa\f/, Ari- 
stotle makes it synonymous with errpoftxo^, a whirl- 
wind or tornado (eiy^oufxsvov xarcoSsv avco), " whirl- 
ing from below upwards.' '* This is the second stage 
of the phenomenon, the recoil of the wind upwards 
after having come down on the water. Those 
accustomed to observe the effects of the wind under 
high lands will recognize in this description a proof 
of the great intensity which it had attained. The 
epithet " great," contained in St. Mark's account, is 
in fact implied in St. Luke's account. St. Luke like- 
wise leaves out the word " great " in describing the 
calm that ensued. Strictly speaking, there can be 
no degrees of calmness which implies the absence 
of all wind. A calm and a great calm are there- 

* AaiXaxl/ Kai aTpof^CKoc iryevfia eCKov^evov Kara}dev arcw. — De 
Mundo, cap. 3. 
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fore in fact the same thing. Seamen are, however, 
in the habit of using it as a term admitting of de- 
grees, and they speak of " a dead cahn," " a flat 
calm." 

St. Mark tells us that the waves broke into the 
boat and filled it ; St. Matthew, less definitely, that 
the boat was covered by the waves. Dr. Bloom- 
field, in his note on the passage in Matthew, ob- 
serves that both terms are to be taken with due 
qualification. St. Luke has observed that a qua- 
lification was required, and has applied it. Accord- 
ing to him the boat was filled (xai sxiu^uvsuov), 
" and they were endangered.^^ 

The next passage is peculiar to St. Mark, and 
very clearly indicates the pen of the eye-witness. 
It specifies the exact place in the boat where our 
Lord was sleeping, namely, at the stern, and on 
the 7rpoa'Ke(pa7\,aiov* or seat-cover. This circum- 
stance, although exceedingly graphic, • is omitted 
by St. Luke, evidently because not historical. 

The next circumstance noticed by St. Luke is 
the approach of the disciples to our Lord, which he 

♦ npoffKEipaXaiov (cushion) seems here to mean the virrjpeaiov, 
or seat-cover, on which the rowers sat. Hesychius explains the 
word vwrjpetnov by TrpoaKt<f>a\aLov' " virripea-ia nor KwirrfXaTOWTtov, 
3epfcara riva dtg Tr/soericE^aXam, e^' u)v Ka^e^ovrai.^ Julius Pollux 
tells us that Cratinus used the word TrpotTKEfjtakatov for the nau- 
tical seat-cover: ^^to vavriKuv vTrrjpeaiov iciojg Kpariyog ev rate 
*Q,paiQ TrpoaKe<f>a\aiov,^^ (Jul. Pol. x. 40.) See note on Thucy- 
dides, ii. 93., post, Appendix, No. IV. 

B 2 
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takes from St. Matthew. The title given by thera 
to our Lord is translated differently by each of the 
Evangelists. By St. Matthew it is Kop/s, " Lord;" 
by St. Luke ETr/o-Tara, ETrierraTa, "Master, Master;" 
and by St. Mark AiSaerxaXs, "Teacher." The words 
which are thus variously translated were no doubt, in 
the original, "Rabbi, Rabbi." We have an instance 
of a similar variety in the rendering of that word in 
the account of the transfiguration, where Peter 
says, " Lord, it is good for us to he here," &c. In 
St. Mark the word is Rabbi, in St. Luke, Master 
(ETTio-raToe), and in St. Matthew, Lord (Kupis). The 
reduplication of the word in St. Luke is not intro- 
duced for effect, but is probably one of the instances 
where he has followed the original even more closely 
than St. Mark. ♦ 

The remaining part of the 24th verse in St. Luke's 
account is evidently a combination of St. Matthew's 
account, and of the original translated by St. Mark, 
although somewhat abridged, and the provincialism 
of speaking of the waters of the lake as " the sea " 
corrected. 

St. Matthew, in the 27th verse, mentions the 
" astonishment " of the disciples. St. Mark, in the 
corresponding part of his narrative, mentions their 
" fear." St. Luke combines both. 

In the concluding section it will be observed 

* The Jews were in the habit of raising the import of titles 
of honour, by reduplication. See Dr. Campbeirs Note on the 
subject, Translation of the Gospels, vol. i. 262. 
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that St. Matthew and St. Mark agree in matter, 
but not in words, which shows independent trans- 
lations of the same original. It may here be asked 
how it happens, that when the accounts of these 
two Evangelists are so distinct in the other parts 
of the narrative they should agree so closely in this ? 
In answer, I would say that a few words actually 
spoken may have been reported verbatim to St 
Matthew, possibly by the author of St. Mark's ac- 
count, or he may have availed himself of the writ- 
ten account of another apostle, in order to render 
his own more complete. 

In the foregoing account St. Luke has combined 
every thing that is essential in the accounts of 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, and left out every thing 
that is not essential. He nowhere introduces 
any of those circumstantial details which render a 
description so graphic ; and yet he brings the facts 
so clearly, as well as so faithfully, before the mind 
of the reader, as to persuade so acute a critic as 
Schleiermacher that the narrative is the work of an 
eye-witness. He observes, "As to the narration 
itself (viiic 22 — 56.) it betrays the eye-witness from 
beginning to end by its unreserved explicitness and 
vivid mode of representation." 

A comparison of St. Luke's account with that of 
St. Mark shows too clearly which is the work 
of the eye-witness to require any further comment 
of mine ; nor can it be necessary to add any re- 

R 3 
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marks respecting the light which such a comparison 
throws on the origin of St. Luke's account of this 
particular miracle. But I have said that it also 
threw light upon the origin and connection of the 
first three Gospels. 

In the first place it proves that the connection 
oetween St. Luke and St. Matthew is immediate — 
that St. Luke must have taken from the same 
Greek Gospel of St. Matthew which we have. We 
find no unnecessary changes in the expressions, 
which we constantly find when we compare his 
accounts with those of St. Mark; such as a-vyeir'kri' 
pouvTo for ysfjLii^6<rQat (ver. 22.) ; ETrautravro for 
sHOTTOLtrsv (ver. 24.), &c. Whilst those changes 
prove that he has not copied from St. Mark, but 
translated from a common original. 

In the next place it proves that St. Matthew's 
Gospel existed in Greek before St. Luke wrote his 
Gospel. We have the same proof of the relative 
antiquity of the two Gospels which the geologist 
has of the relative antiquity of dififerent forma- 
tions. He may not find them in juxta-position ; 
he may not see one bed resting above the other, 
and thence infer that the upper has been deposited 
subsequently to the lower; but if he finds frag- 
ments of one formation embedded in the strata of 
the other, he is certain that the fragments are older 
than the bed which contains them. To me these 
fragments of the Gospel of St. Matthew contained 
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in the Gospel of St. Luke afford much more con- 
vincing proofs of the priority of St. MattheVs 
Gospel than long continued extracts would have 
done. In that case, we might not have been cer- 
tain which was the earliest writer, or whether 
both Evangelists did not borrow from a common 
source. 

We have thus the testimony of St. Luke to the 
early existence of St. Matthew's Gospel in Greek. 
But this testimony not only proves the early date 
and genuineness of St. Matthew's Gospel ; it also 
is evidence of its authenticity. St. Luke states 
that his authorities were eye-witnesses and minis- 
ters of the Word. If, therefore, we find that the 
Gospel of St. Matthew is one of St. Luke's au- 
thorities, we know that the author of that Gospel 
was, in the estimation of St. Luke, an eye-witness. 
I am satisfied that it also proves that our Gospel 
of St. Matthew is not a mere translation ; for no 
man of accurate habits of investigation will ever 
have recourse to a translation, when he under- 
stands and has access to the original. 

The external evidence afforded by the writings 
of St. Luke, of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, is far more valuable 
than if we had found that evidence either in the 
works of Christian writers earlier than Papias, or 
of contemporary Greek or Eoman historians. St. 
Luke could not be mistaken as to the authenticity 

R 4 
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of the authorities he made use of, and his scrupu- 
lous care in making use of his authorities assures 
us of the same care in selecting them. 

I am aware that many writers suppose that St. 
Luke had not seen the writings of St. Matthew ; 
but as their reasons rest upon their own precon- 
ceived opinions of the manner in which St. Luke 
ought to have composed his Gospel, and not upon 
facts, I cannot admit that they should outweigh 
reasons which do rest on facts. That St. Luke 
should have been ignorant of St. Matthew's writ- 
ings is in itself improbable.* 

The connection between St. Luke and St. Mark 
I have already sufficiently illustrated. 

The conclusion to which this examination of the 
three narratives leads me is, that St. Luke has 

* Michaelis accounts for this ignorance, by supposing St. 
Luke did not understand Hebrew. (Marsh's translation, iii. 259.) 
Br. Lardner accounts for the agreement by supposing it possible 
that independent observers might describe the same events in the 
same words, (vi. 233.) Michaelis, who has examined the agree- 
ment more closely, can offer no other explanation than that the 
evangelists made use of older apocryphal gospels, which they 
translated, (iii. 94.) Bishop Marsh, advancing a step farther, 
sees that this will not account for the verbal agreement, and 
supposes " that the person who translated St. Matthew's Hebrew 
Gospel into Greek frequently derived assistance from the 
Gospel of St. Mark, where St. Mark had matter in common 
with St. Matthew ; and in those places, but in those places 
only, where St. Mark had no matter in common with St. 
Matthew, he had frequently recourse to St. Luke's Gospel, 
(p. 195.) 
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taken the original account which St. Mark has 
translated, as I conceive, from St. Peter, as the 
basis of his account of the Miracle, completing it 
however from the Greek account of St. Matthew. 

I have observed that towards the end of St. 
Matthew's account there is an agreement in 
matter, not in words ; or what may be called the 
agreement of independent translation. Now, if I 
am correct in supposing St. Mark to be the trans- 
lator of St. Peter, we can see a very good reason 
why St. Matthew should have had recourse to St. 
Peter's authority in drawing up his Gospel ; particu- 
larly in a case like the present, where we have 
strong grounds for supposing that St. Matthew him- 
self was not present. 

That St. Matthew did make use of this original 
document is put out of doubt by the next ex- 
ample which I shall take of the comparison of 
parallel passages, which is that of the cure of 
Peter's wife's mother. We know that on this oc- 
casion St. Matthew was not present, for the names 
of all the apostles who were, are given. The ac- 
count of the transaction in St. Mark's Gospel is 
evidently by an eye-witness, and must therefore 
have been written either by Peter, or James, or 
John, the only three Apostles who were then pre- 
sent. It will be observed that both St. Matthew 
and St. Luke have taken their accounts from the 
same source. 
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MATT. VI IL 


LUKE IV. 


MAKK I. 


14Ka< 


38 Ayatrrae Se 


29 Kai evBeiag 




eic riyc fln/yaywyiyc, 


£ic Tfig (Tvvayiayr\g 
tiikQovTtQy 


eXdtay 6 Irjaovc 


tiiTr]\dey 


riXOoy 


£tC TTiy oiKiay 


eic Tfjy oiKiay 


eig rqy oiKiay 


Ilcrpov, 


^ifjMjyos, 


^ifiioyog Kai Aydptov, 
fxera laKw€ov kai 
Iiifayyov. 


ctJc Trjv neyOtpay 


fl treydepa 5c 


30 'H he ireyOepa 


avTov 


Tov Sifxiifyoc 


TOV ^ifiwyot: 


Pi€\rj^£yr}v 


lyv avyexofieyrj 


KareKciTO 


Kai nvptaaovtray. 


TTvpET^ fieyaX^' 


irvpeaaovaa' 




Kai 


Kai evdewg 




rjpwrnaay avroy 


Xeyovtriy avr^ 




irepi atrrrjs. 


vepi avrrig. 




39 Kat ewttrraQ eva- 


31 Kat vpotreXOiav 




ya> avnycj 


rjyeipey avrrjy. 


15. Kat fi\l/aTo 




Kparritrag 


Trie X«*poc avrrji, 


ETreTlfiTlffS T^ TTvpeTip' 


rrjg xeipoQ avrr^g' 


Kai atprjKev avrriy 


Kai a<priKey avrriy 


Kai a^f7ic£V avrrjy 


i) irvptTog, 




6 TTvperog 




irapa^prj/ia de 


evOewg* 


Kai rjyepdrj, 


ayatTTatra 




Kai ^irjKoyei avroig. 


dirjKoyei avroig. 


Kai dirjKoyei avroig. 



This example is interesting and important from 
the light which it throws upon the sources of St. 
Matthew's Gospel, as well as on those of St. Luke. 
St. Matthew was an eye-witness of many of the 
transactions which he has recorded, but he could 
not have been present at them all ; and in such 
cases he must necessarily have had recourse to the 
accounts of those who were. By making use of the 
document which St. Mark has translated, he proves 
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MATT. Vni. 


LUKE IV. 


MARK I. 


14 And 


38 And rising up 


29 And forthwith 




out of the synagogue 


coming 

out of the synagogue 


Jesus, going into 


he entered into 


they went into 


the house of Peter, 


the house of Simon; 


the house of Simon 
and Andrew, 
with James and 
John. 


saw his wife's mother 


but Simon's 


30 But Simon's 




wife's mother 


wife's mother 


stricken. 


was labouring under 


lay 


and sick of a fever. 


an acute fever. 


sick of a fever. 




and 


and anon 




they besought him 


they tell him 




concerning her. 


concerning her. 


15 And 


39 And 


31 And he came and 


he touched her hand. 


he stood over her, 
and rebuked the 


took her by the hand, 
and raised her up, 




fever. 


and forthwith 


and the fever 


audit 


the fever 


left her. 


left her. 


left her. 


and 


and immediately 




she was raised up. 


she rose. 




and she ministered 


and she ministered 


and she ministered 


unto them. 


unto them. 


unto them. 



that it was in existence before he wrote his Gospel, 
and he enables us to estimate his fidelity as a 
historian. 

This is a simple case of three accounts taken 
from a common original in a dififerent language. 
St. Mark's is the longest, and the question which 
presents itself is, whether it is easier to account 
for the difiference of length by additions on the 
part of St. Mark, or omissions on the part of St. 
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Matthew and St. Luke. It has been said that St. 
Mark is a paraphrastic translator. To me he ap- 
pears the most unparaphrastic of writers. The 
additional length of his accounts is because they 
relate additional facts ; but the addition of facts is 
not paraphrase. 

The first circumstance mentioned by St. Mark, 
which we do not find in the other two Evangelists, 
is, that the house in which the miracle was wrought, 
was in the joint occupation of Simon and Andrew. 
This could not be taken from either of the other 
writers. If St. Mark has translated St. Peter, we 
can easily see why the circumstance was mentioned; 
for it would naturally be a prominent fact in the 
mind of St. Peter himself; but it was historically 
unimportant, and therefore the other Evangelists 
omitted it. 

We learn, from St. Mark's account, that James 
and John were present ; but they take no part 
whatever in the proceedings ; they are mere spec- 
tators, and we hear no more of them. Such cir- 
cumstances mark the pen of the eye-witness ; 
but they are unhistorical, and are with good 
reason omitted by the Evangelists who write histo- 
rically. It is clear that this circumstance could 
not be taken either from St. Matthew or St. 
Luke. 

The next circumstance to be noticed is, that St. 
Luke specifies the particular kind of fever which 
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Peter^s wife's mother was labouring under, whilst 
St. Matthew and St. Mark merely say that she lay 
ill of a fever. In doing so, we recognize at once 
the pen of the physician and of the author of the 
account of St. Paul's voyage; for we find the same 
medical term a-uvs^ofjLsin} * (seized with or labouring 
under) applied in the present case and in that of 
the father of Publius at Melita (Acts xxviii. 8.). 
St. Luke also specifies, as in that case, the particular 
nature of the fever in the very terms in which 
Galen tells us it was the custom of physicians to 
distinguish fevers.f It may be asked how St. Luke ' 
could ascertain the exact nature of the complaint, 
if St. Mark's translation be a literal one? The 
answer is, that a medical man might recognize the 
nature of the disease from the manner in which it 
is mentioned in the original, although an unpro- 
fessional translator did not, or he may have been 
at pains to ascertain it from other sources which he 

* " Nor does he (St. Luke) fail us often, as he has occasion 
to mention diseases or their cure, to select such appropriate 
language as none but a professional man could have used. In 
speaking of Simon's wife's mother, who was taken with a great 
fever (Luke iv. 38.), he uses the term awexofievrt in the same 
sense as the Greek writers do." — Paper signed "L K.Walker," 
Gent Mag, June 1841, p. 585. 

"I* Kai trvvriOeQ riorf roig larpoic oyofia^eiv ey TOVTtp fiey rag 
^ia<l)opag tov fie y ay te Kai jiiKpoy wperoy, 

"In hoc genere differentiae medicis mos est magnam et 
parvam febrem nominare." — Galen de Febribus Differentia^ 
lib. i. c. 1. 
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had unquestionably the means of doing.* I may 
here observe that it is the inquiring physician who 
is most anxious to mark the miraculous nature of 
the cure by the words s^erijctijo-e no Truperm (he 
rebuked the fever). 

Both Schleiermacherf and OlshausenJ have re- 
mp^rked upon the circumstance of Peter's name 
being mentioned as if he were already well known, 
although there is no previous mention of him in 
this Gospel; and the reason they assign is, no 
doubt, thB true one, namely, that St. Luke made 
use of diflferent memoirs in drawing up his Gospel ; 
and here began a new one. If we compare St. 
Luke with St. Mark, it will be observed, that the 
former begins to adopt the same document with 
St. Mark at c. iv. ver. 31. We can easily suppose 
that it would not occur to St. Luke to stop to ex- 
plain who Peter was, because he was, at the time 
when St. Luke wrote, so well known, that no ex- 
planation was necessary. 

We learn, from St. Mark's account, that after 
the cure was performed, at sun-set, many diseased 
and possessed were brought to be cured, " and that 
all the city was gathered together at the door," 
(v. 33.) Upon this and similar instances, Strauss, 

* In the account of the miraculous cure of the leper, St. 
Luke alone states the extent of the disease, 
t Eng. Trans, p. 73. 
t Ibid p. 258. 
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in his Life of Jesus, makes the following re- 
marks: — 

" Mark, in a 'highly dramatic manner, as if he himself had 
witnessed the scene, tells us that on the same occasion the whole 
city was gathered together at the door of the house in which 
Jesus was ; at another time, he makes the crowd block up the 
entrance (ii. 2.) ; in two other instances he describes the con- 
course as so great, that Jesus and his disciples could not take their 
food (iii. 20., vi. 31.), . . . all highly vivid touches cer- 
tainly ; but the want of them can hardly be prejudicial to 
Matthew, for they look thoroughly like strokes of imagination, 
such as abound in Mark's narrative ; and often, as Schleier- 
macher observes, give it almost an apocryphal appearance." — 
VoLii. p. 193. 

Now, if we examine the above-cited cases, it will 
be found that St. Peter must have been present 
m each of them; and if St. Mark was the translator 
of St. Peter, the explanation of the difficulty is 
obvious. 

The following example is the narrative of the 
connected miracles of raising the daughter of 
Jairus, and curing the woman with the issue of 
blood. St. Matthew had, by this time, joined the 
company of the Apostles*, and his account affords 
internal evidence that he writes from his own ob- 
servation. 

* St Matthew and St. Mark differ as to the time when the 
former joined. We cannot always assign a reason for the dif- 
ferences in the order of time in which events are related in the 
different Gospels. In the present case, I think, we can see a 
reason why St. Mark should have anticipated the time of Mat- 
thew's joining, — it naturally precedes the catalogue of the 
apostles. 
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MATT. IX. 

18 l3ov, apyjav 
eXOtay 



irpoaeKvvei avT^, 



Xeytav, 

OTi fi dvyaTfip fiov 



upri ereXtvTTjtrev' 

aXXa, eXdcifr eirideg 

eir avTr}v, 

Kai (^-qaeTai, 

19 Kai EytpQeiQ 
6 IrjaovQ rjKoXovdrjtrev 
avT(o, Kai oi 
fjiadrirai avrov. 



20 Kai iBov, yvvrj 
alfjLOppoovffa 



LUKE vm. 

41 Rat i^ov, 
nXOey 

ay rip ^ oyofjia laeipoQy 
icai avrog cLpx'uy tijc 
(nfyaywyrji vTrtip^e. 

Kai vewy tapa tovc 
iro^ag tov Irftrov, 
irapticaXei avrcy 

eitrtXBeiy £tc Toy 

OlKOy &VTOV, 



42 *Ori dvyarrip 
fioyoyevriQ 
rfy avT^ 
d>C ETWV ^ut^Eica, 
icai avTTj atredyrjoKev. 



Ev 3c T^ uTrayctv 
avroy 



Ot 0')(X0L 

(rvveiryiyov avTOV, 

43 Kai yvvi] ovaa 
£y pvtTEL al^arog 
airo ETU)v Bijj^EKa, 



7]TtQ Eig larpovQ 
irpoffa vaXuxraaa 
OXOV TOV l^iov, 
OVK iff-^VtrEV VTT* 

ovZevoc dEpaiTEvdrivai. 



MARK v. 

22 Kai i^ov, 
epj(jETai 

€l£ TUtV ap')(l<TVVa' 

ytayuty^ oyofian 

lacipoc* 

fcac ihtify avToy, 

TTlVTEl TTpOQ TOVQ 
TTO^aQ aVTOV 

icai fraptKiiXEi avrov 
woXXay 



XEya>y' 

'On TO OvyaTpiov pv 



tva EXdwy eiriOi^Q 
avTy Tag -^EipQQt 

OTTtjg Giiidrji 
Kai ZrjffETat. 
24 Kai aTrrjXdE per 



Kai rfKoXovdEi avrat 
o^og TToXvg, 
Kai avvEdXi^oy avrov' 
25 Kai yvvrj rig ovffa 
Ev pvffEi alfxarog 

Errj BlO^EKCL, 

26 Kat TToXXa 
7tadov(ra 

VTTO TToXXwy laTpOJV, 
Kai ha7rayrj(Ta(ra 
Ta nap* kavTrfg Trarra, 
jcat pL-qoEV w^cXiy- 
dEitra^ 

aXXa fxaXXov Eig 
TO \Eipov EXOovaa, 
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HATT. JX. 



18 Behold, 
there came 

a ruler. 



and worshipped him, 



saying, 

Mj daughter 

is even now dead ; 

hut come and lay 
thine hand on her. 



and she shall live. 
19 And Jesus arose, 
and followed him 
with his disciples. 



20 And behold a 
woman, with a 
bloody issue 
twelve years, 



IiUKS Yin. 

41 And behold, 
there came 
a man named Jairus, 
and he was a ruler 
of the synagogue. 



And falling i^ the 
feet of Jesus, 
besought him 
that he would come 
into his house. 

42 For he had 
one only daughter, 
about twelve years 
of age, 
and she lay a-dying. 



And as he went 



the people 
crowded him. 

43 And a 
woman, having an 
issue of blood 
for twelve years. 



who had expended 
her whole living 
upon physicians^ 
neither could be 
healed of any, 



ICARKY. 

22 And behold, 
there cometh 

one of the rulers 
of the synagogue, 
Jairus by name^ 
And seeing him 
he fell at 
his feet, 

and besought him 
much, 

saying. 

My little daughter 



lieth at the point of 

death ; 

come and lay 

thy hands on her, 

that she may be 

healed, 

and she shall live. 

24 And departing 
with him, 

there followed him 
much people, 
and thronged him. 

25 And a certain 
woman, having an 
issue of blood 
twelve years, 

26 And having 
suffered many things 
of many physicians, 
and spent 

her aU, 

and was nothing 

bettered, 

but rather grew 

worse, 
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MATT. IX. 

irpotTiXdovfra 

owtoBtVy ^y^faro 

rov Kpatnrtlov 
rov ifiaTiov avrov. 

21 EXcyc yap 
ev iavrp, 
Eav fiovov 

rov ifiariov avrov 
trtadriffofiai. 



22 'O J« IritrovQ 



tnarpatpeiCf 



LTTKE Tin* 

44 UpotrtXdovtra 

oirurdtVf fiyf^aro 

rov KpatnTeZov 
rov ifjiariov avrov' 



Kai wapa-^rifia 
E&rrf ff pvviQ 



rov aifiaroc avrrfQ. 



45 Kac eiTrey 6 
irjffovc' 



Tic o avpa/icvoc fiov ; 

Apyov/jievtap Ee 
irayrtov, 
tiTrev 6 TleTpog 
icai ol /JitT avrov 

ETTiorara, 

01 o-^Xoi 

frvvtypvai at 

Kai avoO\i€ov(Ti, 

Kai Xeyeia' 

Ttc o dxl/afieyoi fiov ; 



MARK Y. 

27 AKOvtrava vepi 
rov Ifiaovf 
tXOovaa 
ey r^ oy(X^ 
ovitrOey, fj'^ro 



rov c/Lca^tov atfrov 

28 EXcye yap' 

'Ore Kay 

rufy Ifiaruay avrov 

^t/zfaz/iac, 

trwOrifrofjiau 

29 Rat evOcoic 
e^ripayOri ff vriyri 
rov aifiaroQ avrrjc* 

Kai eyyut r^ 
triafiarif ori 
larai airo njc 
fiatrriyoQ. 

30 Kat evdeu)Q 6 
Irfffovi 

ETTiyyovQ ey eatrr^rrjv 

cj avrov 

dvyafiiy e^eXdovffay, 

eiriarpa<pEiQ 

ey ry o-^Xi^y 

tXeye' 

Tic /iov iitparo 

ru)y ifiariuty ; 



31 Kai eXeyny avry 
Ol fiadrirai avrov' 



BXcTreic roy 0')(Xov 

(TvyOXi^oyra <re, 

Kai Xeyeig' 

Tic fJLOv rjxl/aro ; 
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approaching 

from behind, 
touched 
the hem 
of his garment ; 
21 For she said 
within herself, 
If only I can touch 
his garment 

I shall be healed. 



22 But Jesus 



turned him about. 



LT7KE vm. 



44 Approaching 

from behind, 

touched 

the hem 

of his garment; 



and immediately 
the issue 
of her blood 
stanched. 



45 And Jesus 



said. 

Who is touching 

me? 

When all denied, 

Peter and they that 
were with him 
said (ctTTcv), 
Master, 
the multitudes 
throng thee and 
press thee, 
and sayest thou, 
* Who IS touching 
me? 

8 2 



HARK V. 

27 Hearing about 
Jesus, 
coming 
in the crowd 
from behind, 
touched 

his garment ; 
for she said, 

If I can touch 
his garments 

I shall be healed. 

29 And straightway 
the fountain 

of her blood 
was dried up, 
and she felt in her 
body that she was 
cured of that 
plague. 

30 And straightway 
Jesus, 

knowing in himself 
that virtue had gone 
out of him, 
turned him about 
in the press, 
and said. 
Who touched 
my garment ? 



31 And his 
disciples 

said (eXeyov) to him. 
Thou seest 
the multitude 

press thee, 
and sayest thou. 
Who touched me ? 
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MA.TT. IZ. 


LUKE TUL 

46 'O 3e Iiimic 
eiirev 'H\//aro /lov ric* 
cyw yap tyvmv 
^vvafitv titXOovffav 
av tfiov. 


32 Kai irtputKi- 
TToiriaatrav. 




47 I^ovtra ^e 4 yvvri 


33 'H ae yvvi? 




on ovK eXade, 


i^^Tideura jcai 




Tpefiovva 


Tpty^OWFOy 

fi^via 6 ycyovtv £* 
avrp, 






ijXOc icai wpotreireatv 




avTf, 


avry, 

icai eiTTfy avr^ 




^i fiv atrial' 4\f/aro 


iratray rriv aXiyOttaK. 




avrov, QTriiyyciXcy 






avry evtjjwioy 






vavTog rov Xaov, wU 






wc taOi; wapaxprifia. 




KUi iJwv avTfiVi CITC 


48 *0 5f £i7r€v avry* 


34 'O le eiwev avrjf 


Gap (TCI 


Qaptrei 




Ouyarep* 


Qvyartpy 


Gvyar^ 


4 TTIOTIC (TOV 


fj WKTTIS O'OV 


^ TicTTiQ trov 


VtfTUXe &€* 


tretrtoKt at' 


(reatJKE tre' 




TTOpevov £ic eiprivriy. 


vwaye eig upriyrjv, 
Kai 10*01 vyti;c awo r»?( 
fiaffTiyog trov. 


Kai f <Twflij 4 ytA'i; 






airo TtiQ uipac 






«*Pft^C. 








49 En avrov 


35 En avTov 




XaXovi^oc, 


XaXovvroc, 




ep\eTai rig irapa 


epXOvrat awo 




TOV apxtcvvaywyov, 


TOV ap^itrvvaytayovy 




Xeydiv avry 


XiyOVTEQ* 




*Ori rcdi'i^cv 


'On ^ OvyaTrjp aov 




^ dvyarrip trov* 


aTTcOavf 



sT.xuKB'a wBranfOB. 
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46 But Jesus said, 
Somebody hath 
touched me, for I 
perceive that virtue 
hath gone out of me. 


HARK V. 

32 And he looked 
round about to see 
her that had done 
this thing. 




47 But the woman, 


33 But the woman, 




seeing that she was 






not hid. 


fearing and 




trembling, 


trembling, 
knowing what was 
done in her. 




came, and fftUing 


came and fell 




down before him. 


down before him, 




she declared unto 


and told 




him. 


him 




before all the people, 






for what cause she 


the whole truth. 




had touched him, 






and how she was 






healed immediately. 




And seeing her 


48 And 


34 And 


he said, 


he said unto her, 


he said unto her. 


Be of good comfort, 


Be of good comfort, 




daughter, 


daughter, 


Daughter, 


thy faith hath 


thy faith hath 


thy faith hath 


saved thee. 


saved thee. 


saved thee. 




go in peace. 


depart in peace, 
and be whole of thy 
plague. 


And the WOTwm 






was made whole 






from that hour. 








49 While ke yet 


35 While he yet 




spake, there cometh 


spake, there come 




one from the ruler 


some from the ruler 




of the synagogue's. 


of the synagogue's, 


1 


sapng to him. 


saying. 




that thy dmighter 






hath died. 


is dead. 



t 3 
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ICATT. IX. 



23 Kai eXe^v 6 
Ii/erovc 
etc Tfiv oiKiav 

TOV ap\OVTOQf 



Kai (^a;v 
TOVQ avXtfraQf 
Kai Toy o')(\ov 
Oopv^ovfieyoVf 



\eyu dvToig* 



24 Ava\iJpeir£' 

ov yap airedaye 
TO KopaaioVf 
aWa Kadevdei, 



LUKE Yin. 

Toy ^i^atTKoXoy. 

50 *0 ^€ Iiyerovc 

aKovaaQf 

aireKpidri avr^, 
Xeytay* 

Mrj ^€ov* fioyoy 
witrreve, 
Kai (TioOriffeTau 
61 lEiHreXdufy de 

etc riyv ocjccai', 

ovK aijtrfKey 
eiaeXOeiy oydBya,. 

£1 firi Qerpov Kai 
Iaxiii€oy Kai lioayytfy. 



Kai Toy iraTtpa Trie 
iraihoQyKaiTriy fi-qTtpa* 



52,€KKaiov ZtirayTtQ 
Kai EKOTTToyTO avTTjy, 

Mrf KXauTe* 

OVK awedayey, 
aWa Kadevhei, 



KABKY* 

ri BTi (TKvWeic 
Toy didatTKaXoy, 

36 'O ^£ IrjffOVQ, 
evOeias 

aKOVffag Toy Xoyov 
XaXovfieyoyf 
Xeyti ry apX'" 

Mi; <I>o€ov' fioyov 
irioTeve* 

37 Kat 



OVK a<j)riKey 

ovdeya avT^ oi/va- 

KoXovdriaaif 

€1 p,ri HeTpoy icai 

laKw^oy Kai lutayviiv 

Toy adtX(l>oy 

laKto^ov* 



38 Kat ep^ETai etc 
Toy oiKoy TOV apyi' 
(Tvyaywyov 



Kai Oewpei 



Oopv^oyf 
KXaioyTOQ Kai 
aXaXafovrac iroXXa. 

39 Ko( eiffeXSuty 
Xcyfi avTOie' 
Tt dopv^eitrde 
Kai KXauTe ; 

TO waid loy 
OVK airedayeyy 

aXXa Kadevhet. 
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MATT. IX. 


LUKE VIII. 


MARK y. 




trouble not 


why troublest thou 




the Master. 


the Master 
any farther ? 




50 But 


36 But straightway 




when Jesus heard 


when Jesus heard 




it. 


the word that was 
spoken. 




he answered him. 


he said to the ruler 




saying, 


of the synagogue. 




Fear not, only 


Fear not^ only 


-. 


believe, and she 
shall be healed. 


believe. 


23 And when Jesus 


51 And when he 


37 And 


came 


came 




into the house 


into the house 




of the ruler, 








he suffered 


he suffered 




no one to go in. 


no one to accompany 
him. 




save Peter, and 


save Peter, and 




James, and John, 


James, and John, 
the brother of 
James. 




and the father and 






mother of the 






maiden. 


38 And he cometh 
to the house of the 
ruler of the 
synagogue. 


and saw 




and observed 


the minstrels, 






and the multitude 




the tumult. 


making a tumult, 








52 And all wept 


and them that wept 




and lamented her. 


and wailed greatly. 
39 And entering. 


he said to them, 


But he said, 


he said to them. 
Why make ye this 




Weep not. 


ado, and weep ? 


24 Give place, 






for the maid 


she 


the damsel 


is not dead, 


is not dead, 


is not dead, 


but sleepeth. 


but sleepeth, 
8 4 


but sleepeth. 
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MATT. XZ. 


LUKE YIIL 


KABXT. 


fcoi icareycXt^v 


58 Kai «areyeXwv 


40 Kat KartytXiif 


avrov. 


avTovy 

tiloTtQ OTi tnreOavev, 


avTov' 


25 'OTtht^e^Xtfiri 


54 Avroc ^ ti£akuv 


6 ^£ €K€aXlOV 


i ox^osi 


c((ii Trayrac, 


hwayraSy 
TTopaXa/i^avet tov 
narepa tov TraiBtov, 
Kai Ttiv firiTepa, Kai 
rOVQ fJLtT avTov, 


iiaeXO^y 




Kai enrwopsverai 
owov rfv TO vaidiov 
avaKtifjLtvov, 


eKparrftre 


icat Kparriaas 


41 Kai icpan}flrac 


TTIC X€«f>oc 


riyc x^*P^ 


riyc xtipo^ 


avriyc* 


avnyc, 


TOV irailuxuf 




eijMavriaB, Xcywv* 


Xcyei avrg' 
TaXiOa KovfiC 6 etm 
fieOepfirivevofievov 




'H Tratc, 


To Kopaaiovy 




eyccfwv* 


troi Xeydi, eyeipai. 




55 Kai £TrcoTpc)//£ 






ro TTvevfia avrriQ, 




Kai rfyepdrj 


Kai avttrrri 


42 Kat evOetoQ 




TTO/oaxpi^/Lia' 


aVEtTTt] 


TO Kopatnov 


fcat ^lera^Ev avrri 
loQrivaL ^ayciv. 


TO Kopatnovy 

Kai TTCptcTrarcf 

r^y yap eTOjy ^to^eKa' 




56 Kat e^earriaay 


Kai eEearriaay 
EKfTTatTti /xeyaXj}. 




01 yoveiQ avrriQ' 






6 Sc TopriyyeiXep 


43 Kat ^icoTCiXaro 




avroiQ 


avroic TToXXa, 




firidevi eiireiv to 


tva fjirideis yy^ 




yeyovog. 


TOVTO' 

Kai Eiire Zodrfyai avrrj 
^ayctv. 



St. Luke's account here, as that of the miracle of 



ST. LUJUC'S WK1T1NG8. 
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MATT. IX. 


LUKE Yin. 


ICARK V. 


and they laughed 


53 And they laughed 


and they laughed 


him to scorn. 


him to scom> 
knowing that she 
was dead. 


him to scorn. 


25 But when the 


54 And he 


And he 


people were put 
forth. 


put them all out; 


put them all out, 




and taketh the father 






andmother of the 












that were with him, 


he, going in, 




and entereth in 
where the damsel 
was lying, 


took her hy 


and taking her 


and taking the 


the hand. 


handy 


hand 

of the damsel. 




called, saying, 


said to her, 
Talitha cumi, which 
is, being interpreted, 




Child, 


Damsel, I say unto 




arise. 


thee arise. 




55 And her spirit 






returned. 




And the damsel 


and she rose up 


42 And straightway 


arose. 


immediately; 

and he ordered to 
give her to eat. 


the damsel rose up, 
and walked; 
for she was of the 
age of twelve years. 




56 And her parents 


And they 




were astonished ; 


were astonished 
with a great 
astonisbjnent. 




but he ordered them 


43 And he charged 
them straitly. 




that they should tell 


that no man should 




no man what was 


know it ; 




done. 


and commanded to 
give her to eat. 



stilling the tempest, is baaed upon the original ac- 
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count which St. Mark has translated ; and here, as 
in that case, it is completed by circumstances taken 
from the independent account of St. Matthew. 
St. Mark's account is throughout in the style of an 
eye-witness writing at the time ; St. Matthew's in 
that of an historian, who was also an eye-witness, 
leaving out some circumstances not essential to the 
narrative, and drawing others from his own sources. 
His account, short as it is, contains several circum- 
stances not noticed in the fuller account of St. Mark, 
such as that it was the " hem" (xpaa-Treiov) of our 
Lord's garment which the woman touched ; that he 
addressed to her the words, " Take comfort, daugh- 
ter" (Qaptrsi Qvyarep) ; and that there were minstrels 
(aoXTjra^) in the house of Jairus.* On the other 
hand, it is scarcely necessary to observe that there 
are many circumstances in St. Mark's account which 
we do not find in St. Matthew's. There is one in 
particular which shows the perfect independence of 
the account in this part of the narrative : according 
to St. Matthew, Jairus told our Lord that his 
daughter was dead ; according to St. Mark, he told 

* The account of St. Matthew ceases to be independent from 
the time our Lord enters the house of Jairus ; the point where 
he takes up the original narrative (St. Peter's) is at Mark, v. 
39. : " And when he was come in," &c. Now this is precisely 
the time when we learn that St. Matthew ceased to be an eye- 
witness, but when we know St. Peter still was. If St. Mark was 
the translator of St. Peter (epfirjyevTriglleTpov), this is explained. 
See the remarks of Strauss and Schleiermacher on this part of 
the narrative, given afterwards. 
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him she was dying.* Whatever be the explanation, 
it is clear that St. Mark cannot have taken his 
account from St. Matthew, nor St. Matthew from 
a common source with St. Mark. Here, at least, 
the accounts are independent ; and here, as in the 
case of the storm on the lake, whenever St. Luke 
agrees with St. Matthew, the words are the same, 
or only omitted, but not changed for synonyms, 
as in the cases where he agrees with St. Mark. 
Thus where St. Matthew mentions the particular 
part of our Lord's garment which the woman 
touched, the words used by him, and by St. Luke 
after him, are, " approaching from behind, she 
touched the hem of his garment.'' (TrpoereXflouera 
07n(r6sVy 75\|/aro rou xpa&Trs^ou tou ifjiartou aurow.) In 
St. Mark the words are, "coming in the crowd from 
behind, she touched his garments." (exflouera 'sv Ta> 
op^Xai OTTitrdsv^ iJ\|/aTo tou ifJiUTiou aurov,) In like 
manner, where our Lord says, " Take comfort, 
daughter," St. Luke copies St. Matthew's words. 

♦ It is clear, from St. Luke's account, that Jairus did tell our 
Lord that his daughter was dead. When he left the house she 
was dying. A servant follows, and tells him she is dead. 
He must have told this to our Lord ; for St. Luke says (v. 50.), 
" When Jesus heard it, he answered him (Jairus), Fear not,** 
&c. I do not admit that the silence of St. Matthew, with regard 
to the previous communication, is any proof of his ignorance. 
His account consists of one hundred and twenty- three words; St. 
Mark's of three hundred and forty-one. He tells the important 
circumstance which, in this case, surely was that the child was 
dead. But even if Matthew had been ignorant of the previous 
message, it would have been no proof that his account was. 
untrue. 
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The tumult at the house of Jairus was a circum- 
stance well calculated to fix the attention of eye- 
witnesses ; but it is not historical. It has no neces- 
sary connection with the miracle, and is omitted by 
St. Luke. St. Matthew notices it shortly ; but his 
account is evidently diflFerent from St. Mark's, who 
does not mention the presence of the minstrels. 

When we examine the three accounts in detail, 
it will be observed that there is not one circum- 
dtance of importance in either of those of St. Msir 
thew and St. Mark which is not embodied in St. 
Luke's narrative, and that there is not one circum- 
stance in St. Luke's narrative which is not either 
expressed in the narratives of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, or necessarily implied in them, and evi- 
dently inserted by St. Luke to make the meaning 
clearer. The statement that the daughter of Jairus 
was his only child is not an exception to this. Both 
St. Matthew and St. Mark use the article the first 
time she is mentioned, which indicates that she 
was an only child.* 

* I am inclined to think the difference between St. Luke's 
account of the request of the demoniac, called Legion, to our 
Lord, not to send the evil spirits "into the deep" (viii. 31.), 
and St. Mark's, not to send them " out of the country," is only 
a similar instance of the care, on St. Luke's part, to avoid any 
ambiguity which might arise from following the original closely ; 
and that the words in St. Mark, which are translated, " out of 
the country" (fjw riyc xtopag), mean " off the land," taking riyc 
X^pac as land in opposition to water, as it is used by St. Luke, 
Acts, xxvii. 27. 
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St. Luke'3 account of these miracles begins at 
viii. 41., and continues to the end of the chaptey. 
The first clause of the forty-first verse is an inde- 
pendent translation of the original of Mark (v. 22.). 
St, Luke leaves out " seeing him," as unnecessary, 
and adds the explanation of the object of the en- 
treaties of Jairus, that it was to " go to his house." 
The notice of the age of the child, in St. Mark's 
account, does not occur till neiar the end of the 
narrative (v. 42.). St. Luke's introduction of it at 
the first mention of the maid is an instance of the 
care he uniformly takes in the arrangement of his 
narrative. 

Without going over the whole of St. Luke's ac- 
count in detail, I cannot avoid noticing an inter- 
esting trait of professional feeling, combined with 
the most scrupulous adherence to the facts of the 
case, in the account given of the woman with the 
issue of blood. According to St. Mark's account, 
which I consider to be a translation of the original, 
the woman " had suffered many things of many 
physicians, and had spent her all upon them, and 
was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse." 
This is, as Dr. Bloomfield expresses it, " strong lan- 
guage j" and although no doubt true, as to this 
particular case, yet from the unqualified manner in 
which it is expressed, it leads to an imputation on 
the profession. St. Luke states it so as to remove 
the general imputation, but in doing so adheres 
rigidly to the facts. He tells us that the woman 
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" had expended her whole living upon physicians, 
neither could be healed of any." 

In the forty-fifth verse, also, we see the pen of 
the medical man: he mentions the cure of the 
woman in short, precise, and, as Dr. Freind ob- 
serves, medical language.* 

The circumstantiality with which the " interme- 
diate evangelists," as Strauss terms St. Mark and 
St. Luke (E. T. ii. 350.), recount the cure of the 
daughter of Jairus, compared with St. Matthew, a 
direct authority, has been commented upon both 
by Strauss and Schleiermacher. I give their re- 
marks in their own words. Strauss says, — 

" To regard the * Talitha cumi' of Mark, as an indication 
that this evangelist drew from a peculiarly original source, is to 
forget the more simple supposition that he translated those 
words from the Greek of his informant, for the sake of pre- 
senting the life-giving word in its original foreign garb, and 
thus enhancing its mysteriousness, as we have before observed, 
with reference to the Ephphatha in the case of the deaf man. 
After what we have seen, we shall willingly abstain from find- 
ing out whether the individual who originally furnished the 
narrative in Luke were one of the three confidential disciples, 
and whether the one who originally related it also put it 
into writing ; a task to which only the acumen of Schleier- 
macher is equal." — E, T. ii. 352. 

Here then is the alternative presented by Strauss 
to his reader ; in order to account for the pheno- 
mena in the accounts of St. Luke and St. Mark, we 

* " Lucse vero phrasis ut magis medica ita simplicior et cor- 
rectior eori; ^ pvuiQ.^ — Hist MedicintB, p. 438. 
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must either adopt what he considers the simpler 
supposition, of supposing that St. Mark is a ro- 
mancer, or that one of the three confidential dis- 
ciples (Peter, or James, or John), who were pre- 
sent, furnished the narrative in writing. I admit 
that this is a fair alternative ; and I do not well 
see how to avoid adopting one of the two. Let us 
see whether the critical acumen of Schleiermacher 
will help us in our determination. He says, 
speaking of this miracle, — 

" When we proceed to the last incident, the reanimation of 
the maiden, and observe with what unreserved minuteness, and 
in how unaltered a tone, even those circumstances are related 
which could only have come within the immediate knowledge 
of none but Peter, and John, or James ; ... if, I say, we 
take all this into account, we can scarcely do otherwise than 
refer our whole accounts to one of the three disciples.*^ — E. T, 
p. 136. 

This I believe to be the true explanation. 

I conclude these comparisons with the parallel 
accounts of the cure of the paralytic. All the three 
are evidently taken from the same original. The 
miracle was wrought before St. Matthew joined the 
disciples ; and we can see, therefore, a reason why 
he should have availed himself of it. It afibrds a 
good example of the peculiarities whifli distinguish 
each of the three first evangelists, — the conciseness 
of St. Matthew, the medical accuracy of St. Luke, 
and the circumstantiality and strong language of 
St. Mark. 
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liATT. IX. 2. 
Kai i^ov 

wpO(re<l>epov avr^ 

xapaXvrcjcov 

€iri JcXcviyc 



TT)V TTlffTlVf K, T, \. 



LUKE V. 18-20. 
Rai iZovy avZptQ 

Biri kXivtiq 
avdpwiroy 6c V^ 
7rapa\e\vfJL£ I'og. 



Kai e^riTOvy avTOV 
ei(r€V£yK€iy, Kai 
deivai eyufjriov avTOv. 
Kai fjLTi evpoyrec Bta 
TTOias turtvtyKtafnv 
avTOVy 3ia Tov o-)(kiovy 
ava^aiTCC tin, to 
duffxaf 
^la Tijv Kepafiwv 



KadrfKar avrov wv 

T<f KXiVill^ 



eig TO fietroy f/XTrpoc- 
dep TOV Irftrov, 
Kai lEkty 

Tr}V iriffTlV, K, T. X. 



MARK n. 3-5. 

Kat tp^ovTai wpeg 

avToy^ 

TrapaXvTiKOV 

<l>epoPTes9 

aipofiEVOV 
VTFO rttrtntpufy. 



Kai firi dvvafievoL 

irpoatyyurai 

avTtf Zia TOV ©xXov, 



aTTtfTTtyaaav Trjv 

tTTEyqv owov riV Kai 

£^opviavT€Q 

)^aXfii<ri 

TOV Kpa^^aTOVy 

€0*^ ovapaXvTiKOQ 



l^iav ^E 6 IrjffovQ 
T-qv TTioTiy, K. r. \. 



The first thing to be observed, in the foregoing 
extracts, is the mode in which the disease is naen- 
tioned by the diflferent evangelists. St. Matthew 
and St. Mark use the popular expression paralytic 
{TrapaKvTtxogy] but this word is never used by the 
Greek medical writers.* St. Luke uses the ap- 
propriate term (;rapaXgXu/A5vo^). 



* See Walker's observations on this passage, in his paper on 
the Medical Style of St. Luke, Gent Mag, June, 1841. 
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B£ATT. IX. 2. 


LUKE V. 18-20. 


BiARK n. 3-5. 


And behold they 


And behold men 


And they go to him. 


bear to him 


bearing on a bed 


bearing 


a paralytic, 


one afflicted with 


a paralytic, 


lying on a bed, 


paralysis. 

And they sought to 
approach him, and 
place him before 
him; 


borne by 
four; 




but not finding it 


but not being able 




possible to approach 


to get near 




him for the crowd. 


him for the crowd, 




going up to the roof, 






they let him down, 






through the tiling, 


they unroofed the 
roof where he was, 
and tearing it down, 
they lowered 




with the bed. 


the couch 
on which the para- 
lytic lay. 




in the midst, before 






Jesus, 




And Jesus, seeing 


And seeing their 


But Jesus, seeing 


their faith, &c. 


faith, &c. 


their faith, &c. 



With one exception, the reasons of St. Luke's in- 
sertions and omissions are too obvious to require 
comment. That exception relates to the diflference 
respecting the entrance by the roof. There is 
nothing about tiling in the accounts of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark. It is long since the incident of the 
entrance by the roof has been made a handle of by 
those whose object it was to discredit the writings 
of the evangelists. It is right that such objections 

T 
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should be stated as broadly as possible^ in order 
tha't they may be answered. I take Strauss's state- 
ment of them, as embracing them all. He says,— 

" In the description of the Boetu^ in which the paralytic 
(Matt. ix. 1. ff. paralL) is brought to Jesus, there is a remark- 
able gradation in the three accounts. Matthew says simply, 
that as Jesus, after an excursion to the opposite shore, returned 
to Capernaum, there was brought to him a paralytic stretched 
upon a bed. Luke describes particularly how Jesus, surrounded 
by a great multitude, chiefly Riariseet and Scribes, taught and 
healed in a certain house, and how the bearers, because on ac- 
count of the press they could not reach Jesus, let the sick man 
down to him through the roof. If we caU to mind the structure 
of oriental houses, which had a flat roof, to which an opening 
led from the upper story ; and if we add to this the rabbinical 
manner of speaking, in which the via per portam was opposed 
to the via per tectum^ as a no less ordinary way for reaching 
the vircp^ov, upper story or chamber, we cannot, under the 
expression KaBuvat Zia rutv icc/oa/idiv, understand any thing else 
than that the bearers, who, either by means of stairs, leading 
directly thither from the street, or from the roof of a neigh- 
bouring house, gained access to the roof of the house in which 
Jesus was, let down the sick man, with his bed, apparently by 
cords, through the opening already existing in the roof. Mark, 
who, while with Matthew he places the scene at Capernaum, 
agrees with Luke in the description of the great crowd and the 
consequent ascent to the roof, goes yet farther than Luke, not 
only in determining the number of the bearers to be four, but 
also in making them, regardless of the opening already existing, 
uncover the roof, and let down the man thrpugh an aperture 
newly broken. 

" K we ask here, also, in which direction — upwards or down- 
wards — the climax may most probably have been formed, the 
narrative of $t. Mark, which stands at the summit, has so many 
difficulties, that it can scarcely be regarded as nearest the trutii, 
for not only have opponents asked, how could the roof be broken 
open without injury to tho«e beneath, but Olshausen himself 
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admits that the disturbance of the roof, covered with tiles, par- 
takes of the extravagant. To avoid this, many expositors sup- 
pose that Jesus taught either in the inner court, or in the open 
air in front of the house, and that the bearers only broke down 
a part of the parapet, in order to let down the sick man more 
conveniently. But both the phrase, ^m rwy Kipaiuav^ in Luke, 
and the expression in Mark, render this conception of the thing 
impossible; since here neither can artyri mean parapet, nor 
aTTooTcyaf w the breaking of the parapet ; while e^opvrrufy can 
only mean the breaking of a hole. Thus, the disturbance of the 
roof subsists ; but this is further rendered improbable on the 
ground that it was altogether superfluous, inasmuch as there 
was a door in every roof. Hence help has been sought in the 
supposition that the bearers indeed used the door previously 
there, but because this was too narrow for the bed of the pa- 
tient, they widened it, by the removal of the surrounding tiles. 
Still, however, there remains the danger to those below ; and 
the words imply an opening actually made, not widened. 

'^ But dangerous and superfluous as such a proceeding would 
be in reality, it is easy to explain how Mark, wishing to ela- 
borate the narrative of St. Luke, might be led to add such a 
feature."— Vol. ii. 311. 

It is quite true that there is no difficulty in en- 
tering eastern houses by the roof. Ho.w, then, was 
it necessary in this case to break open the roof? 
How came St. Luke to mention " tiling," seeing 
the roofs of eastern houses are flat, and covered 
with cement ? And how could the roof be broken 
open without endangering the inmates of the 
house ? 

The answer to these questions will be best fur- 
nished by an examination of the peculiarities of the 
structure of the roofs of the houses of the East. 

Dr. Shaw, in his Travels in Barbary, has pro- 

T 2 
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duced an array of authorities from ancient writers, 
to show that the preposition ha does not necessarily 
mean " through ;" that crreyij might mean the 
awning of the open court (impluvium), which was 
merely drawn aside, and the man lowered over the 
wall.* This is evading the difficulty, rather than 
answering it ; and the word s^opu^avres, in St. Mark's 
account, implies violence, especially when we find 
that it is superadded to a^rso-rsyao-av, uncovered or 
unroofed. Neither can I understand how a person 
upon the roof can be lowered by the tiling, although 
it is quite intelligible that he should be lowered 
through it when broken open. 

The answer to these difficulties I apprehend to 
be this, — The roof is itself flat, but the opening 
in it is necessarily covered by a secondary roof, to 
keep out the rain, just as the entrance from the 
deck to the cabin of a ship is covered by a second- 
ary roof, called " the companion." Now, these 
secondary roofs are frequently sloping, and covered 
with tiles ; and it will easily be understood why it 
might be necessary to remove such a roof from the 
horizontal opening, or trap-door, in order to allow 
a person in a horizontal position, in a couch, to 
pass through it.f The removal of a few tiles 

* Travels, p. 277. 

t The flat-roofed houses in Morocco and Malta have always 
a small secondary roof over the aperture, by which the inha- 
bitants ascend to the " house top." Few, if any, of those which 
I have seen, would admit of a person being lowered through 
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would probably not occupy many minutes, — the 
replacing them not many hours ; hence St. Mat- 
thew left the circumstance unnoticed, as unimpor- 
tant, whilst St. Luke, by adding " through the 
tiling," explained it. It is sufficiently obvious that 
such a process could not injure those below. 

Since the preceding pages were written, I have 
met with a dissertation on the origin of the first 
three Gospels, appended to a work on the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, by Mr. Norton, a late American 
writer. 

Mr. Norton does not admit that any of the first 
three evangelists made use of a common document, 
or copied from either of the others. He endeavours 
to account for the verbal agreement which subsists 
between St. Matthew and the other two in this 
way : He supposes that St. Matthew's Gospel was 
written in Hebrew, and was not translated till 
about the end of the first century ; that the He- 
brew Matthew, although not immediately connected 
in origin with Mark or Luke, yet where it narrated 
the same events, and particularly where it gave 
the same speeches, would nearly approach the other 
evangelists; and that this independent agreement 
was so close, that the Greek translator of St. 

the opening in a horizontal position, till " the companion" was 
removed. I have a distinct recollection of some of these roofs 
being sloping, and covered with tiles. It is quite certain that 
in a climate such as Palestine the houses must have had such 
a cover too ; and it is equally certain that if any part of the roof 
was tiled, it must have been this part. 

T 3 
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Matthew occasionally made use of the words of 
St. Mark and St. Luke, as a translation of St. 
Matthew. 

Were the instances of verbal agreement confined 
to the speeches, it is possible that independent 
reports might approach so nearly in some cases 
that the Greek report might be used as a transla- 
tion of the independent Hebrew report; but the 
agreement is far too extensive for such a supposi- 
tion; and we meet with it also in the narrative 
parts, where such an agreement between indepen- 
dent writers is wholly out of the question. And 
even if we could thus account for the verbal agree- 
ment between St. Matthew and the other two 
evangelists, this hypothesis gives no explanation of 
the verbal agreement between St. Mark and St. 
Luke. 

Mr. Norton's work contains a minute and inter- 
esting analysis of the proportions of the several 
Gospels in which the agreements occur. Interesting 
and useful for many purposes as these may be 
when the true theory of the agreement is esta- 
blished independently, they do not appear to me to 
have any bearing on the previous question, of what 
are the causes of that agreement. This is not a 
problem of which averages can furnish the solution. 
One distinct case of agreement may show a con- 
nection, which ninety-nine cases of differences can- 
not disprove. 

I conclude, therefore, that before St. Luke wrote 
his Gospel, St. Matthew's existed in Greek, as we 
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now have it. Mr. Norton estimates the proportion 
of verbal agreement which subsists between St. 
Luke and the two other evangelists, at about one 
tenth of the whole of his Gospel ; we may suppose, 
therefore, that to that extent he made use of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, as an original authority. 

Before either St. Luke or St. Matthew wrote 
their Gospels, the memoir which was afterwards 
translated by St. Mark, existed in Hebrew, and has 
been made use of by both these evangelists. St. 
Luke appears to have embodied the whole of it in 
his Gospel ; hence the agreement between him and 
St. Mark, when they differ in the order of time 
from St. Matthew. If it could be proved that St. 
Mark's translation of this document was made be- 
fore St. Luke wrote his Gospel, then St. Luke has 
so far availed himself of that translation as to use 
its language in one or two short speeches. I am 
inclined, however, to think that the publication of 
St. Mark's Gospel was not till after that of St. Luke, 
in which case, St. Mark has made a similar use of 
the translation of St. Luke ; but in no case have 
St. Luke or St. Mark made use of each other's 
Gospel as a historical authority. 

The phenomena which have been elicited by this 
examination may be termed the phenomena of his- 
torical contemporaneity ; they are the phenomena 
which we constantly meet with when we scrutinise 
minutely the works of authentic contemporary 
historians. 

T 4 
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DISSERTATION V. 

ON THE GEOLOGICAL CHANGES IN ST. PAUL'S BAT. 

In attempting to identify places on the sea coast 
with the descriptions or notices in ancient authors, 
we must always take into account the geological 
changes which may or must have taken place in 
the interval.* Such changes must be owing to one 
or other of the following causes : — 

First, Violent disturbances, such as would affect 
the configuration of the land. 

Second, Movements of elevation or depression. 

Third, The wasting action of the sea. 

Fourth, The siltage of the disintegrated matter. 

With regard to the first of these causes, there is 
no reason to suppose that any change has been 
produced by these since the island has been inha- 
bited by man. Nor is there any reason to suppose 

* Major Rennel is, if I mistake not, the first author who 
pointed out the necessity of this in his paper " On the Place 
where Julius Caesar landed in Britain." {Archceologia, p. 499.) 

Captain Copeland, R. N., who states that he is not a geolo- 
gist, speaking of the sea coast of Megara, says, " The localities 
described by Thucydides do not agree in any one particular 
with the present features of the coast." {Arnold^s Thucydides, 
ii. 396.) My friend. Lieutenant Spratt, R. N., who is a geolo- 
gist, has proved, that if we allow for the necessary changes, the 
notices of Thucydides agree perfectly with the localities. See 
Journal of Geographical Society, viii. 205. 
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that any movement of. elevation has taken place 
within the same period. There has, however, been 
a slight movement of depression within the human 
period,^ but it belongs to a remote antiquity, ante- 
rior, in all probability, to the time of the shipwreck. 
That such a movement has taken place is proved 
by the tracks of wheels, not connected with ex- 
isting roads, which are deeply impressed on the 
upper surface of the rocks, and are seen at diflferent 
points of the island to pass under the sea. * 

There is, however, a geological proof that the 
extent of this change of level has been very small, 
and not sufficient to have produced any perceptible 
change on the relative positions of the soundings, 
and of the headlands and shores of the bay. 

The proof is this : In the narrow channel which 
separates the sea, on the outside of Selmoon Island, 
from St. Paul's Bay (a place where two seas meet), 
there is to be seen under water a vertical escarp- 
ment, running across from the island to the main- 
land (see dotted line on chart), which is evidently 
an ancient sea cliflf, and which must have been 
scooped out by the action of the sea, during the 
period of stationary level which preceded the pre- 
sent. From the transparency of the water, it can 
easily be observed. I estimate the change of level 
which this appearance indicates at ten feet. In 
Captain Smyth's chart the difference in the sound- 

* See a Paper by the Author on Eecent Depressions in the 
Land, Journal of the Geological Society y Aug. 1847, p. 235. 
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ings on each side of the escarpment is two fathoms, 
which agrees very well with my estimate. If we 
assume that the depression has taken place since 
the shipwreck, it would make only a slight change 
in the absolute position of the soundings, and of the 
two headlands of the bay ; but none at all in their 
relative positions. The point of Koura, before the 
last depression, must have extended farther to the 
north, but so must the line of twenty fathoms. 
The point of Salmonetta, or Selmoon Island, must 
have extented farther to the east ; but the line of 
fifteen fathoms must have been just so much far- 
ther to the east ; hence the reasoning in both cases 
would be the same. It is only necessary to look at 
the dotted line parallel to the coast, which marks 
the depth of three fathoms, to show that a much 
greater change of level than what has actually 
taken place, would make but a trifling alteration in 
the contour of the shores of the bay. If, then, the 
depression did take place since the shipwreck, the 
conclusions to be drawn from the comparison of 
the locality with the narrative would be the same. 

The only effect which the wasting action of the 
sea could have, would be that of rendering it im- 
possible to ascertain the exact point of appulse of 
the ship when she was run ashore ; but this I have 
not attempted to do. In every other respect, an 
allowance for the changes arising from this cause 
strengthens the conclusions we draw from the pre- 
sent state of the coast. 
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The shore from Sahnonetta Island to Mestara 
Valley is now girt with mural cliffs, where a ship 
could not be stranded with safety ; but there is a 
creek in this line of cliff, now without a beach, but 
which we know, from the form of the land, must 
at one time have had a beach which has been worn 
away in the course of ages, by the wasting action 
of the sea. The degradation of the land actually 
taking place at this point is proceeding with more 
than usual rapidity, owing to the inclination of the 
beds, and the tendency which large fragments of 
the rock have to fall over when undermined by the 
sea.* I therefore think it not improbable that the 
beach existed at the time of the shipwreck. If so, 
this creek, which, as may be seen on the chart, is 
immediately to the South of the place which Captain 
Smyth has marked as the traditional place of the 
wreck, agrees perfectly with the spot where a ship 
from the eastward anchored in the entrance of the 
bay would be driven in a gale from the E. N. E. 
(Euro-aquilo) ; and is close to a place where two 
seas meet. 

The rate of siltage at the bottom of the sea 
must, from the structure and size of the island, 

* Abela, who wrote in 1642, states, on the authority of an 
ancient manascript, that the ruins of the residence of Publius, 
the chief man of the island, stood here. He says : " Villam hos- 
pitalem S. Publii, vicinam rupibus dithalassis quibus (Act. 27.) 
navis Pauli quassata maris tempestate stetit impacta donee 
solveretur a fluctibus, fuisse in clivo ad orientem ac septentrio- 
nes adversum," &c. — p. 230. 
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be extremely slow. The rocks disintegrate into 
minute particles, which are of course carried by 
the action of the waves and the currents to a great 
distance, before they are finally deposited on the 
bottom of the sea. There is but little alluvium 
washed down by streams from any part of the 
island ; and at St. Paul's Bay there is scarcely any. 
The surface of the island, which is very flat, is 
composed of a series of beds of tertiary rock, 
which overlies a thick stratum of clay. The su- 
perincumbent rock is much fissured. The rain, 
which falls on the surface, passes through the fis- 
sures, is absorbed by the clay, and finally reappears 
in springs. No stream flows into St. Paul's Bay, 
except one which issues from a translucent spring, 
which the natives term " Ayn tal Razzul," or " The 
Apostle's Fountain," a name which proves the great 
antiquity of the tradition ; for the signification of 
the Phoenician word Razzul (Apostle) is unknown 
to the Maltese.* 

* " Fons Paulinianus ex arenti solo in mare profiuit cui 
nomen Ayn tal Razzul . . . ignota nunc indigenis signi- 
ficatione nominis ; at Tyris et Phcenicibus fontem Apostoli 
sonat." — Quoted from an ancient MS. by Bres, a Maltese: 
Malta Antica Illustrata, p. 395. 

On a stone near this fountain there are inscribed, or rather 
were, for I was unable to discover them, the following lines, 
which I give from Bryant (p. 67.) : — 

" Hac sub rupe cava, quam cernis ad aequoris undas, 
Exiguus trepidat fons salientis aquae, 
Religione sacra latices venerare, viator ; 

Naufragus has dederit cum tibi Paulus aquas. " 
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During the excavation of the dry docks at Va- 
letta, my friend, Mr. John Anderson, of the engi- 
neer department, paid particular attention to the 
phenomena, from which the amount of siltage 
during the human period could be deduced. Ac- 
cording to his report, in that branch of the harbour 
of Valetta, works of art are not found more than 
six or eight feet below the present bottom of the 
sea. But the deposit there must be much more 
rapid than in any part of St. Paul's Bay. 

The dock is situated in a deep inlet, at the mouth 
of an extensive valley, and its shores have been 
from the earliest times the site of a town. In such 
a situation, the rate of siltage must have been 
much quicker than in the comparatively shallow 
inlet of St. Paul's Bay, where none of those causes 
of rapid deposition operate. The events of the 
shipwreck, moreover, did not take place in the bay, 
but in the open sea, at its mouth, where the action 
of the waves and currents would tend to prevent 
deposition. From these considerations, I am satis- 
fied that no change in the depth of the sea, caused 
by siltage, could in any part, which a ship driven 
in to this part of the coast from Crete, must have 
passed over, have been perceptible in so rough a 
measurement as that where the smallest quantity is 
a fathom. 

The rocky point of Koura must anciently have 
extended farther to the north than it does at pre- 
sent; hence a ship driving into St. Paul's Bay, 
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eighteen centuries ago, must have been nearer the 
breakers than one at the present day, under the 
same circumstances, would be. Hence the possibi- 
lity of passing them unobserved was less then than 
it is at present ; and consequently the agreement 
between the locality and the narrative even more 
perfect. 
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I. 

ON EURO-AQUILO. 

{From Dr* Bentley^s " Remarks on a late Discourse on Free- 
thinking^ p. 97.) 

" Stephens followed what he found in the King ofFrance^^ 
copies^ Acts xxviL 14., av6jM)9 txmIxovi/co9 6 KaXovixsvos 
EvpoKkvBayv, and he is followed by your translators, ' There 
arose against it a tempestuous wind called Euroclydon ; ' 
. • . if the printer had the use of your Alexandrian 
MS., which exhibits here ^vpaievktov^ it's very likely he 
would have given it the preference in his text ; and then 
the Doctor, upon his own principles, must have stickled for 
this. 

^* The wind Euroclydon was never heard of but here ; 
it 's compounded of ^vpos and Kkvhtavy the wind and the 
wavesy and it seems plain, ct priori, from the disparity of 
these two ideas, that they could not be joined in one com- 
pound ; nor is there any other example of the like compo- 
sition. 

*^ But Eurakulon, or, as the Vulgate Latin here has it, 
Euro*aquilOi approved by Grotius and others, it is so ap- 
posite to the context, and to all the circumstances of the 
place, that it may fairly challenge admittance as the word 
of St Luhe^ 

*^ 'Tis true, according to Vitruviusy Seneca, vm^ Pliny, who 
make Eurus to blow from the winter solstice, and Aquilo 
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between the summer solstice and the north point, there 
can be no such wind or word as Euro-aquiloy because the 
Solanus^ or Apeliotes from the cardinal point of east comes 
between them. But JSurus is here taken, as Getliusy ii. 22., 
•and the Latin poets use it, for the middle equinoctial east, 
the same as Solanus ; and then in the table of the XII. 
winds, according to the ancients, between the two cardinal 
winds, Septentrio and JEurus, there are two at stated dis- 
tances, Aquilo and Kaucui^. The Latins had no name for 
Kat/aasy ^ Quem ab oriente solstitiali excitatum Graeci 
Kai/cuLV vopant, apud nos sine nomine est,' says Seneca, 
Nat. QucBst. V. 16. 

" Kai/ctasy therefore, blowing between Aquilo and JEurns, 
the Koman seamen (for want of a specific word) might 
express the same wind by the compound JEuro-aquilo, in 
the same analogy as the Greeks call l^vpovoTo$ the middle 
wind between JSurus and Notus^ and as you say now 
North-east and South-east. Since, therefore, we have now 
found that Euro-aquilo was the Roman mariner's word for 
the Greek YiauKuasy there will soon appear a just reason 
why St. Luke calls it av£fjL09 Tv<fxoviKos^ a tempestuous 
wind, VorticosuSy a whirling wind, for that is the peculiar 
character of KatKias in those climates, as appears from 
several authors, and from that known proverbial verse — 

*E\K(oy €<p>* ainov ios 6 Kcukiols vetprj. 

So, with submission, I think our Lutker^s and the Danish 
version have done more right than the English to your 
sacred text, by translating it Nord-est, North-east ; though, 
according to the present compass, divided into xxxii, 
Euro-aquilo answers nearest to East-northeast^ which is 
the very wind which would directly drive the ship from 
Crete to the African St/rtis, according to the pilot's fears 
in the 17th verse." 
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11. 

NoAj on the reading " EURO-AQUILO." 

{From Granville PsNifs translation of the " New Covenant'' 
( Testament),) 

** Op the two readings, l&vpaicv><xov and Evpo/cXuSo)!/, the 
former has the testimony of the highest antiquity. Bishop 
Marsh, with Shaw, and all his other learned predecessors, 
thought it peculiar to the Alex. MS. (Micbaelis, Introd. 
vol. ii. p. 110. 620.), but it is the reading also of the far 
more ancient Vatican MS., and is witnessed also by 
Jerome^ and the j^r^^ or Latin translation. The difficulties 
experienced by commentators in endeavouring to settle 
the reading of this word have been owing to a pre-assump- 
tion that it is to be interpreted from the Greeh ; and if 
any one should attempt to explain (nrBKovXaraip^ ^parysX- 
XofDy or Kvrjaos, by the Greeks he would find himself in a 
similar dilemma. Dr. Shaw, objecting to the reading 
Euraquilo in his Travels^ &c., (p. 360. fol.), observes : ^ As 
the ship was of Alexandria, sailing to Italy, we may sup- 
pose the mariners to have been Grecian^ and too well 
acquainted with the received and vernacular terms of their 
occupation to admit of this GrtBco-Latin or barbarous 
appellation, as they may think it ; ' but it would be full 
as reasonable to suppose that the mariners might have 
been Egyptian^ or even Italian^ as the ship was freighted 
for Italy, to supply that country with corn. Dr. Bloom- 
field enforces Shaw's objection, by observing that Euro- 
aquilo would be heterogeneously compounded of Greek and 
Latin, Now this objection would extend equally to prove 
that no wind was denominated by the Latins * Euro" 
auster^ for Aulus Gellius (lib. ii. c. 22.) expressly de- 
clares Auster to be a Latin term ; and yet we know that 
the S. E. wind was actually so denominated by the Latins. 

U 
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Besides, every reader of Virgil and Horace knows that 
the name Eurus had become so thoroughly naturalised in 
Kome, as no longer to be regarded as a foreign name. 
The latter of those learned writers observes, ' AjcvXav 
could not represent Aquilo ; ' yet, if he had referred to the 
relative orthographies Aquila and AjcvXasy in Acts xviiL 2., 
Bom. xvL 3., &c., and had recollected the relative dialectic 
terminations o and a)i/ of the two languages (Plato, 
n\aTG)i/), he would have perceived that Aquilo must have 
been represented in Greek orthography by AjcvKioy. We 
cannot reason positively and accurately of winds from the 
employment of their names by the poets, because they used 
them with licence, according to the demands of their 
metre. In Aulus Gellius we have a minute enumera- 
tion of them, with their names and quarters, as follows : 



Favonius, Zt<pvpoQ, 



p? 







,^> 



Eurus, EvpoQ. 



" Pliny places Aquilo * inter septentrionem et exortum 
solstitialem ' (N. H. ii. 47.), Euro-aquilo will be still more 
eastward, or East-north-east The Eth. version paraphrases 
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ventus AquilonariuSy a N. E. vnnd. FivpoKXvSayv of the 
jun. Greek texts, as also lS,vpvK\vS(ov, F,xrrpa/crj\a>v Copt, 
EvpaxXvSayp Syra post, "EivpaicvKKxov Arm.y Fivpa/crfXayp 
8ahid.y will aU, therefore, have been transcriptural eirata. 
Dr. Bloomfield thinks it clear, that both external and in- 
ternal evidence unite in requiring the common reading, 
Ev/9o/c\t;Sa>i/, to be retained and that it was sometimes used 
as an adjective, as appears from the adjective spcKkuSayVy 
which is used by a later Greek writer ap. Stepk. Thes. 
We are much obliged to the learned annotator for drawing 
our attention to this solitary word, which might otherwise 
have remained for ever unnoticed. This word is employed 
in a metrical chronicle of one of the Byzantine historians, 
Constantine Manasses, who lived in the middle of the 
twelfth century. 

*0 Kouarap yap €<t>v(ni<Te^ fiof^cts us fiapvioas, 

&s tpiK\vBav aypios^ &s Buffvyovs avapKTias, — p. 104. 

Which lines are thus interpreted by Leunclavius : — C<Bsar 
autem adfldbaty tanquam graviter spirans Aquilo, vel scbvus 
tile tempestatesque ciens Subsolanus, 

** Leunclavius has certainly assumed spiKXvBcay here to be 
an adjective, but a little closer inspection will reveal to us 
that the poet used it, not as an adjective, but as a substan- 
tive, as the proper name of one of three north and east 
winds, which he specifies, and, in fact, the very wind men- 
tioned by St. Luke ; which, in the junior or Constantino- 
politan copies of the Scriptures best known to the poet, 
had been changed to svpoKXvBcov, and in the printed copy 
of this poem to spi/cXvScov. 

* For Caesar raged like the deep-roaring Boreas ; 
Like the fierce Ericlydon ; and like the hard-blowing Aparctias.' 

" But we have specially to consider that St. Luke heard 
the name of the wind on board an Alexandrian ship, that 
the two oldest documents which record the name are 
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Alexandrian, and that both record the name lEiVpoKuKav, 
Euraquilo ; and farther, that the technical language of the 
conquering nation was extensively adopted in the coun- 
tries enclosing the Mediterranean, particularly in those 
maritime cities that were in most frequent and active 
intercourse with Rome, as was eminently Alexandria. 
The whole context is wanting in the Cod, Ephr. from 
c. xxvi. 20. to xxvii. 16., and in the Cod, Bezm from c. xxii. 
to the end of the book." 



III. 

REMARKS ON THE MELITA OF ACTS XXVllI. 
{From Bocharfs " Chanaan,** lib. i. cap. xxvi.) 

" Sed altera hie sese ofFert majoris momenti quaestio 
ad utram appulerat Pauliis. Sunt enim quibiis videtur 
de Illyrica egisse Lucas. In his Constantinus Porphy- 
rogenneta, a quo ponitur in censu insularum lUyrici lit- 
toris : Nrjaos erspa fjueyaXr) ra MeXfra, riTot to ^oKo^^saraii 
7JV 6V rats Upa^saL tcov AnroaroXoDV 6 a^ios Kovicas fiefivijTCU, 
MeXtTfju rauTTjv Trpoa-ayopsvcov. Alia magna insula que 
Meleta ceu MalozeatcB vacatur y cujus in Actis Apostolorum 
meminit Sanctus LucaSy Melitam earn nominans. 

" Cui sententiae favere volunt : — 1. Quod in Adria 
jactatur Paulus antequam in Meliten appellat (Actor. 27. 
27.), unde coUigunt agi de insula sinus Adriatici. 2. Quod 
barbaros habuit incolas (Actor. 28. 2. 4.), cum Africanam 
Meliten Graeci pridem incoluerant. 3. Quod in insula 
Melite nullius oppidi meminit Lucas, cum Africana urbem 
habuerit insulae cognominem quae superstes hodieque est. 

" Sed hae objectiunculae tanti non sunt, ut quemquam 
dimovere debeant a vulgari sententia quam firmissimae 
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rationes adstruunt. Primo, enim (Actor. 27. 13. 14.), circa 
Cretam quum navigaret Paulus, excitatur avsfios tu^w- 
viKos 6 Ka\ovfievo9 ^vpoKkuScov^ — ventus turbulentus quae 
vocatur Euroclydouy vel, ut legit Vulgatus Interpres, Eupo- 
aiorXcoi;, JEuro-aquiloy quern lectionem si sequaris, res est 
confecta ; neque enim Euro^-aquilo potuit navem in lUy- 
ricam impellere. Praestitisset id EuronotuSy non subcon- 
trarius Euro-aquiloy ut docet situs locorum. Sed quocun- 
que modo legas, ventum ilium Euroclydonem in Austrum 
inclinasse potius quam in Septentrionem inde palam est, 
quod illo flante nautse metuunt ne in Africae Sjrtim incidant. 
(Actor. 27. 17.) Nihil tale formidaturi si ventus navem in 
Ulyricam impulisset, quae ora est Syrti et Africae obversa. 
** 2. Actor. 27.41.: TispiireaovTss eis roirov hiOaKaaaov 
nrtoKzCKav rrjy vavvy cum incidissent in locum bimarem illtese^ 
runt navem* In locum bimarem, id est in isthmum. Horat. 
Od. 7. lib. i. : 

* Aut Ephesum, bimarisve Corinthi 
Moenia.* 

Ovid. eleg. 12. lib. i. Trist. : 

* Aut postquam bimarem cursu superavimus Isthmum.* 

Hie Isthmus ad insulae ortum aestivum hodieque osten- 
ditur, et vocatur ab incolis, La Cala di S. Paolo, S. Pauli 
adpulsus. 

** 3. Actor. 28. 7. : Circa locum ilium erant x^P^ '^^ irpo)- 
Tgp Tov vrjaov ovo/Mari IIoTrXty, prcedia primo insul<B nomine 
Publio. Eum intelligo quem insulae Komani praefecerant. 
Nam hujus insulae praefectos ita nominari solitos et ex hoc 
loco coUigere est, et ex veteri epitaphio quod in marmore 
Graecis Uteris se Melitae vidisse refert Quintinus : A. KA . 
TIOS . KTP . innETS . PHMAmN. nPHTOS . MEAI- 
TAWIN. L, Ca, filius Cyr. eques Romanorum, primus 
Melitensium, Nempe idem antea nominis fuerat praefectis 
Carthaginiensibus, qui Punica phrasi dicebantur D*i')B^N^^* 

TJ .3 
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primu Sic Dan. 10. 13. : Michael est unus principum, 
D^IB^N^"?, primorurru Proinde E^K"^* caputs dux^ princepsy 
et pt^^K1,/7nmw5, sunt conjugata. Atque hoc ipso loco 
pro primo Syrus habet {yn et Arabs D'T1> caput. Eodem 
fecit quod Arabice, ut 7"|K primuSy ita 7KN ^^^ praeficere, 
sed et provinciam regere, quasi irpcarsvecv dicas. 

^^ 4. Tres menses continues in ilia insula haesit Paulus 
cum centurione et aliis (Act. 28. 11.), qui numerus hominum 
fuit cclxxvi (Act. 27. 37.). Quod vix quisquam credi- 
derit de lUyrica Melite ; quia cum nonnisi quatuor passuum 
millibus a continenti distet, et Epidaurum in conspectu 
habeat^ portum celeberrimum et hospitibus conmiodissimum, 
centurio Komanus maluisset eo trajicere, quam totam 
hyemem in misera insula degere, in qua tarn multas ad- 
venas sine gravibus incommodis diversari fuisset nefas. 

" o. Jam quod iidem dicuntur Puteolos vecti fuisse in 
Alexandrlna nave quae in eadem insula hyemaverat (Act 
28. 11.), quis de Illyrica Melita intellexerit ? Cum ab 
-^gypto Puteolos contendentibus, Africana Melite pene 
invitis sese oflferat. At quisquis Alexandria Puteolos 
iturus Illyricam Melitem petit merito dici queat, sin minus 
toto coelo, saltern toto salo, aberrasse. 

" 6. Hoc potissimum quod Lucas e Melite profectos addit 
primo Syracusas deinde Rhegium appulisse (Act. 28. 12, 
13.); quae via, quam est recta si profectio fuit ex Afrioana 
Melita, tam flexuosa fuerit et praepostera, si ex Illyrica 
discesserunt, e qua potius per Rhegium Syracusas iter est, 
quam per Syracusas Rhegium, quia Rhegium est vicinius. 

" 7. Jam si authoritate certatur Constantino Porphyro- 
genneta, longe antiquior est Arator Sub-Diaconus^ qui sic 
habet, lib. ii. Histori<B ApostoliccB : — 

* Sicanio later! remis vicina Melite.' 

** Nec difficile est solvere quicquid contra objiciimt. Nam 
in Adria quidem jactari dicitur navis appulsura Melitem 
(Act. 27. 27.) ; non tamen in Adriatico sinu, quo multo 
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latius patet Adria^ seu quod idem est Adriaticum Mare. 
Sinus enim Adriaticus cum lUyrico desinit. At Mare 
Adriaticum idem est cum lonio: Hesychius — loviov ire- 
Xarfos 6 vw Khpias^ Ionium Mare quod nunc Adria, Juve- 
nalis^ vetus scholiastes — Diu navigaturus de Tyrrheno 
mart ad Adriacvm ; Adriacum pro lonio dixit. Ita cum 
Juvenalis: — 

* Tyrrhenos igitur fluctus, lateque sonantem 
Pertulit Ionium.' 

'* Hinc Ptolomaeus Siciliam ab ortu, Epirum et Achaiam 
a meridie^ et Peloponnesum adeoque Cretam ab occasu 
definit Adriatico pelago. Et in Ovidio non semel Adriam 
ab -ZEgaeo dividit Isthmus Corinthiacus. Sic lib. iv. Fas* 
torum ; — 

* Adriacumque patens late bimaremque Corinthum.' 

et in lib. i. Trist. eleg. 12. : — 

* Aut haec me gelido tremerem cum mense Decembri 
Scribentem mediis Adria yidit aquis, 
Aut postquam bimarem cursu superavimus Isthmum, 
Alteraque est nostrse sumpta carina fugae.* 

" Proinde Philostratus, lib. ii. Imaginumy in PalaBmone^ 
eum isthmum scribit^ Kirfaiov xai ASpiov fieaov KsurOaLy 
medium esse inter mare ^gcBum et Adriaticum. Et in 
Apollonio suo, lib. iv. cap. 8., Neronem idem tradit de 
hoc isthmo scindendo cogitasse ut Adriaticum JEgaeo mari 
misceret. Eodem fecit quod Alpheus apud Suidam in 
AK^siob et rursus in ApsBova-a, e Peloponneso in Sicilian 
Arethusam influere legitur Svofisvos Sia rrf9 ABpuiBo9 .5a- 
\a(r<n]9y pelagus suhiens per mare Adriaticum. Hinc de 
Alpheo Pausanias in Arcadicisy EfisWs Ss apa firjha 
ASpui9 eiruT^aBiv avrov rov irpoatOy neque illius cursum 
Adria cohihitura erat, Caetera ibi vide. 

*^ Quid quod Adriaticum mare ad Africam usque exten- 
sum est^ si Ethicum sequimur et Orosium, apud quos Tri- 
politana provincia, ubi Arzuges et Leptis Magna^ habet 
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a septentrione mare Adriaticum, et a meridie Creta finitur 
mart Lyhico^ quod et Adriaticum vocant. 
. " Nee aliter sensit Hieronymus in Vita Hilarionisy uhi 
medium Adrium pertranseunt ab ^gypti Paraetonio ad 
Siciliae Pachynum appulsuri. Sed ad rem id maxime est 
quod in Procopii Vandalicisy lib. i., insulaB Gaulu8 et 
Melita ASpiariKOP kcu Tvp<rrfviKOp TrsXar/os &copi^ov<nVy 
Adriaticum et Tuscum pelagu^ disterminant Scite, igitur, 
sacer scriptor et ex geographiconmi usu e Creta Melitam 
delatos, vi ventorum ingruentium jactari dicit in Adria. 
Porro in eadem insula barbarorum nomine Poenos ab iUo 
designari docuimus quorum reliquias in agros haeserant 
Oppidi denique non meminit, quia nihil erat necesse. 
Ita, Actor. 21. 1., Paulus appulisse narratur in insulas 
Coum et Khodum^ absque mentione urbium quas tamen 
utraque habuit insulaB cognomines." 



IV. 



ON THE ACCOUNT OF THE NIGHT MARCH OP THE 
PELOPONNESIANS. 

{ThucydideSy lib. ii. cap. 93.) 

The discovery of the inventories of the Attic navy clears 
up in a great measure the diflSculties in the account given 
by Thucydides of the night march of the Peloponnesians 
across the isthmus of Corinth. They show, in the first 
place, that it was necessary that they should carry their 
oars, with all their appurtenances, along with them ; be- 
cause those belonging to the galleys were always taken 
out of them, and kept in separate storehouses when the 
ships were laid up ; and, as the space between Megara and 
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the port at Minoa was walled in^ the storehouses in this 
case were probably inaccessible. 

The tables show^ in the next place, that the oars of a 
trireme were of such dimensions as not to be too heavy to 
be carried by one man each. 

Dr. Bishop, in a note on the oars of ancient triremes, 
appended to Arnold's edition of Thucydides, offers some 
explanatory conjectures which require to be noticed, be- 
cause they have been to a certain degree admitted by 
subsequent writers. {ThirlwaWs Greece, iii. 125.) He 
supposes that the tropoter {rpoTrtarrjp), instead of being a 
thong of hide to keep the oar to the peg or thole, was a 
coil of rope which ** was used, certainly not as a fulcrum, 
but probably for the triple purpose of a counterpoise, a 
nut, and a loop ; " and has given a figure of an oar of the 
same thickness throughout, with the rope coiled round it 
at the upper end, to act as a counterpoise to the extra 
weight of the oar outside of the ship. He assigns the 
following reasons for concluding with certainty that the 
tropoter could not be used as a fulcrum : — " The use of 
pegs at all is only a consequence of the rowlocks being 
constructed on the upper edge or gunwale." This is by no 
means so clear : unless the oar-ports were very small, a peg, 
and consequently a thong, would be as necessary in the 
under tiers as in the upper one. But even if the thongs 
were not required as fulcrums, they might be required to 
prevent the oar from being pulled away by the enemy ; 
and, at all events, we cannot suppose that the upper tier 
oars were left behind ; but, if they were not, the thongs or 
grummets must have been taken also. Thucydides, in 
his enumeration, evidently meant no more than that every 
thing was taken which was necessary to enable them to 
pull the galleys from Minoa to the Piraeus. Without 
oars and thongs they could not have done so ; and the 
thong could make no sensible addition to the weight. It 
is not quite so clear why they took the hyperesia, or 
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seat-covers. I agree with Dr. Bishop and Mitford^ that it 
could not be that they might sit softer ; but I cannot 
agree with the former, that it was to prevent their sliding 
upon their seats ; their object was not to run a race, and 
that extreme nicety required where a few feet may be of 
consequence could be of none in a surprise. The hype- 
resium was a sheepskin with the fleece (vTnjpea-iov sari 
Ktoasy ic T. X. Scholiast on passage). By rolling it up it 
became a cushion or pillow ; and I suspect this was all 
that was allowed to the rowers for sleeping on. Hesy- 
chius and Julius Pollux inform us that it was synonymous 
with irpoarieB<l>a\cuop (Hesych. ad verb. Jul. Poll. lib. x. 
c 40.) ; and it was resting upon this that our Lord slept 
in the storm on the Lake of Tiberias. (Mark iy. 38.) 
But we can as little suppose that on such an occasion as 
that related by Thncydides they would make preparation 
for sleeping as for sitting soft. Mitford supposes it may 
have been for the purpose of making oar-coats or bags to 
keep out the water (note to cap. xv. s. 11.), and refers to 
a marble in the Vatican, which is evidently the same as 
that described by Winkelmann, where the oars are repre- 
sented with such an appendage, which was, no doubt, 
necessary in a heavy sea, but could scarcely be required 
between Minoa and the PiraBus. But although a cushion 
or fleece would not be required in any of the supposed 
cases, there is one case where it would be of obvious utility, 
namely, placed between the oars and the shoulders of those 
who carried them : men who had to carry oars for five or 
six miles could scarcely dispense with a cushion ; or they 
may have been required to muflle the oars, a common pre- 
caution in a surprise. 

Dr. Bishop's conjecture respecting the tropoter is quite 
at variance with the evidence of ancient authors. Thus 
Julius Pollux tells us that " the tropoter is that by which 
the oars are bound to the scalmus or thole (lib. i. 87.), 
60EV /JL6V ai KODiraL SKhehsvTat {tkoX/jlos^ a> Bi SKBeBsyrat Tpo^ 
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ircoTrjp; and Hesychius tells us tbej are bands made of 
hide, by which oars are kept in their places when they 
row : ri oi KaTsypvrss ras KKoiras hsafWi hspfiaTtvot orav 
sKawaxriv^ ol rpoTroDTqpes. 

Dr. Bishop observes that ** There are two things to be 
particularly remarked in gunwale oars of a good construc- 
tion: first, that the loom or part within board is very 
much thicker than the neck or part adjacent to the blade. 
Now it is a law in mechanics that the strength of a machine 
is to be measured by that of its weakest part. The 
increased size of the loom cannot add to the strength of 
the oar as a whole, but is, in fact, merely supplied as a 
dead weight." But it is only where the strain is equal that 
this law applies. The mechanical principle is, not that 
every part of a machine should be equally strong, but that 
every part should bear the same proportion to the strain 
which it is intended to bear. 

The maximum of strain in an oar, so far as the strain 
arises from the force of the rower, is at the fulcrum ; and 
in going towards either end of the oar, diminishes in 
proportion to the distance from the fulcrum till it be- 
comes zero at either end. The strain, so far as it arises 
from the weight of the oar, is abo a maximum at the 
fulcrum, and diminishes in going towards either end of the 
oar, till it becomes zero. This diminution is not, however, 
proportional to the distance from the fulcrum; and the 
strain at any point in the upper part of the oar is greater 
than the strain at the corresponding point in the lower 
part. 

The increased thickness of an oar at its upper end is 
therefore requisite for strength, still more than it is for 
weight. A cylindrical oar, like Dr. Bishop's figure, would 
either be too weak or too heavy ; it would break at the 
fulcrum long before there was any tendency to break at 
any other point. 

If we consider the necessary thickness of a ship's side. 
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it is not easy to imagine that the oar-ports were small 
enough to serve as rowlocks; and the evidence points 
altogether the other way. We hear of spears being darted 
through the oar-ports. Herodotus tells us that the captain 
of a galley was pilloried for remissness in duty, by having 
his head pushed through the lower ports, Bia 3^a\afur}9 
(lib. V. cap. 33.); and the ports of the ** Navicella " at 
Rome, which has all the appearance of being formed to a 
scale, are quite large enough for that purpose. 

The weight of a j^r oar of the dimensions mentioned in 
the Attic tables, I found to be between twelve and thir- 
teen pounds; hence it could easily be carried on the 
shoulder. 



V. 



EDITIONS OP AUTHORS BEFEBBED TO IN THE DISSER- 
TATION ON THE SHIPS OF THE ANCIENTS.* 

Appiani Opera. Tollii, 8vo, Amst. 1670. 

Amani Expeditio Alexandri. B-apheUi, 8vo, Amst. 1757. 

• Periplus Euxini. Ap. Geog. Min. 8vo, Oxon. 1707. 

— ^— Maris Erythrei. Ibid. 



Epictetus. Svo, Lips. 1799. 



Arrian writes like a seaman, and even in his Epictetus uses sea 
phrases. 

Athenaei Deipnosophistas. Svo, Arg. 1801. 

See page 199. 
Aubin, Dictionnaire de la Marine. 4to, Amst. 1702. 

See page 159. 



'*' This List contains the titles of some works consulted, although not 
referred to in the text. 
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Bayfius, De Re Navali. 4to, Par. 1636. 
ib. ap. Gronovii Thes. Graec. xi.^67. 

This author supposes, but with doubt, that the three ranks of 
oars were on the same deck. He says : ** Nee tamen verebor 
ingenue fateri mihi adhuc non liquere an hsec nostra conjectura 
vera sit.*' See Dissertation on ancient Ships, for his remarks on 
Artimon, p. 154. 

Bechi^ Istoria dell' Origine e Progress! della Nautica An- 

tica. 8vo, Firenze, 1786. 
Beechey (Capt. F. W.) R. N., Expedition to the North 

Coast of Tripoli. 4to, Lond. 1725. 

In the Appendix there is an article on ancient ships avowedly 
taken from Potter : it contains, however, some good remarks 
on the rate of sailing of ancient ships. See page 179. 

Begeri Thesaurus Brandenburgicus. Fol. Col. 1696. 
See page 177. 

Berghaus, Geschichte der Schiffartskunde bey der vomehm- 
sten Volkern des Alterthums. 8vo, Leips. 1792* 
See remarks on this work, note to page 143. 

Bokh (Aug.), Urkunden iiber das Seewesen des Attischen 
Staates. 8vo, Ber. 1840. 

In excavating the foundation of a building in the Piraeus in 1834, 
a number of inscriptions were discovered, which proved to be in- 
ventories of the appurtenances (cTKivri ^vXivri and cKavri Kpmaorri) 
of each ship of the Attic navy, which were laid up in store- 
houses, specifying those which were serviceable and those which 
were not. We have thus, in the most authentic form, a great 
mass of information respecting the ships of the ancients, 

Breydenbach (Erhard), Peregrinatio in Terram sanctam. 
Fol. Mogunt. 1486. 

The earliest printed voyage which is illustrated with prints. The 
figures of shipping are correct in the details. The most im- 
portant will be found in the article "Ship-building" in the 
EncyclopsBdia Britannica, 4th edit. 
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Calcagninus, De Re Nautica, ap. Thes. Gnec Gronovii^ xi. 

758. 
Carli (II Conte), Delle Triremi, Quinqueremi, ec. 0pp. t. 

ix. 

Count Carli takes nearly the same view as Bayfius respecting the 
arrangement of the rowers. 

Chamock (John), History of Marine Architecture. 4to, 
LondL 1801. 

Gives the lines of the Navicella at Borne. 

Complaynt of Scotland. IGmo, 1542 ; reprinted and edited 
by Leyden, 8vo, Edin. 1802. 

Contains a curious description of a ship weighing anchor and 
setting sail. 

Crescentio (Bartolomeo), Nautica Mediterranean nella quale 
si mostra la Fabbrica delle Gralee, Gralleazze, e Galeone. 
4to, Rom. 1607. 

A correct description and representation of the ships of the 
period. 

Creuze (A.), On Ship-Building. Svo, Edin. 

From the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Description of an antient Galley. United Ser. Mag. May, 
1831. 

This is evidently the Palestrine galley, figured and described by 
Winkelmann, Ant. ined. ii. pi. 207. The author supposes the 
rowers stood side by side on external gangways, and pulled with 
the oar vertical. 

Deslandes, Essai sur la Marine des Anciens. 8vo, Par. 

1768. 
Desroches, Dictionnaire des Termes de Marine. 4to, Par. 

1687. 
Doletus (Steph.), De Re Navali, Gronovii Thes. Graec. xi. 

628. 
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Falconer (William), Marine Dictionary, by Bumey, 4to, 

Lond. 1815. , . 

ShipwrecL 8vo, Lond. 1810. 

Fabretti, De Columna Trajana Syntagma. Fol. Rome, 

1683. Cap. V. De remorum ordinibus in veterum tri- 

remibus et aliis multiremibus navigiis. 

Excellent illustrations from an ancient marble in the church of 
S. Lorenzo fuori le Mure, which have been copied by Mont- 
faucon and subsequent writers. 

Gyraldi (Lylii), De Re Nautica. 12mo, Ba«. 1540. 

Idem. Opera, fol. Amst. 1696, p. 601. 

Expljuns ancient terms, but offers no conjecture respecting the 
arrangement of the rowers. 

HasaBus, De Navibus Alexandrinis, Crit. Sacra, torn, xii. 

p. 717. 
Howel (John), Essay on the War Galleys of the Antients. 

8vo, Edin. 1826. 

See page 186. 
Jal (A.), Archaeologie Navale. 8vo, Par. 1840. 

The chief value of this work is derived from the original docu- 
ments inserted in it. M. Jal, as he informs us, was educated 
at a naval school ; he therefore understands his subject. See 
page 160, &c. 

Isidori Hispalensis Opera. Fol. Par. 1601. 

Leo Imperator, Tactica ap. Meursii Opera, fol. Flor. 1745, 

torn. vi. p. 828. 
Lescallier, Vocabulaire des Termes de Marine. 4to, Par. 

1777. 
Meibomius, De Fabrica Triremium. 4to, Amst. 1671. 

The internal arrangement of this author has been adopted bjr 
Witsen, and by Potter in the illustrations of his Grecian Anti- 
quities. He has shown that by placing the rowers of the dif- 
ferent tiers alternately nearer and farther from the ship's side, 
the vertical distance between them need not exceed eighteen 
inches. He places the upper rank next the side ; but it would 
be impossible to pull oars as he has represented them, from the 
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necessary disproportion between the length of oar outside and 
inside of the vessels. See page 198. 

Melville (General), On the Bowers in Ancient Gallies, in 
the Appendix to ** Pownall on the Study of Antiquities." 
8vo, Loni 1782. 
See remarks on, p. 185. 

Montfaucon (Bernard de), L' Antiquity expliqu^e. Fol. 
Par. 1719, torn. iv. pt. 1. 

Compiled from Scheffer, Fabretti, and Potter. He, however, 
gives an original engraving of the Seville marble, representing 
a naval combat, pi. 228. 

Morisoto, Orbis Maritimus. Fol. Div. 1643. 
<Nortumbrio (Dudley, Duca di), Arcano del Mare. Firenze, 
1661. 
Gk)od figures of ships of the period. 

Opelius, De Fabrica Triremium, ap. Graev. Thes. torn. xii. 
Palmerius, Exercitationes in Auctores Graecos. Svo, Lug. 
Bat 1669. 

Contains good remarks on the arrangement of the rowers. 
Pantero Pantera, L' Armata Navale. 4to, Rome, 1614. 

Contains a vocabulary of Italian nautical terms of the period. 
The word Artimone does not occur in it. The author's remarks 
on the trireme are not very intelligible : he says it was " cosi 
chiamata delle tre remi con che si vogava ad ogni banco." 

Pitture Antiche di Ercolano. Fol. Nap. 1763. 

Plinii Historia Nataralis. Svo, Lond. 1829. 

Pollux (Julius), Onomasticon ex Recensione Bekkeri. Svo, 

Ber. 1846. 
Lederlini et Hemsterhuisii. Fol. Amst. 

1706. 
Rennell (Major), On the Geography of Herodotus, 4to, 

Lond. 1800. 

Contains remarks on the rate of sailing of ancient ships, p. 678. 
See page 179. 
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Le Roy (D.), Meraoires sur la Marine des Anciens^ Hist. 

de I'Acad. des Sciences, t. xxxviii. p. 542. 
■ La Marine des anciens Peuples expliqu^e. 

8vo, Par. 1777. 

Les Navires des Anciens conaider^s par Bap- 



port ^ leurs Voiles. 8vo, Par. 1783. 
Nouveaux Recherches sur les Navires des 



Anciens, M6m, del Institut, an viL p. 478. 
See remarks on this author in note to p. 143. 

Saverien, Dizionario di Marina. 4to, Ven. 1769. 
See page 159. 

Savile (Sir Henry), Translation of Tacitus. Fol. Lond. 
1604. 

Appended to it is " A View of certain military Matters for the 
better understanding of the ancient Roman Stories," which con- 
tains an account of the different classes of ships. 

Schefferus, De Militia navali Veterum. 4to, XJpsal. 1654. 
■ De Varietate Navium, Gronovii Thes. xi. 770. 

See remarks on this author, p. 155. His work " De Varietate 
Navium" is confined to the rowing galleys. 

Sovereign of the Seas (Account of). Lond. 1673. 
For the title of this curious work, see p. 149. note. 

Stewechius, Commentarius ad Vegetii Libros de Tie Mili- 
tari. 8vo, Ves. 1670. 

The author supposes, with Bayfius and other authors, that the 
rowers were on the same level, in groups of seven each. His 
descriptions are not very intelligible, and his figures in illustra- 
tion unsupported by any authority. 

Strutt (Joseph), View of the Manners and Customs of the 
English, &;c., till the time of Henry VIII. 4to, Lond. 
1774-6. 
Gives good figures of mediaeval ships from the drawing which 
X 
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illustrate MSS. The paddle rudders appear as late as the 
reign of Stefan. 

Vegetius, De Re Militari^ ap. Veteres de Ke MiUtari 
Scriptores. 8vo, Vesal. 1670. 

Treats of nayal warfare. The largest galleys in his time had fire 
ranks ; but his descriptions afford no clue to the mode in which 
the rowers were arranged. 

Virgilii Opera, Lat. Ital. FoL Rome, 1761. Illustrated 
with vignettes from the antique. 
See page 170. 

Vitruvius. Poleni, 4to, Utini, 1829. 

Yossius (Isaac), Observationes Yari», de Triremium Con- 

structione, &c. 4to, Lond. 1693. 
— — — — Idem, Grseyii Thes. tom. xii. 
See page 165. 

Us et Coutumes de la Mer. 4to, Rouen, 1672. 

See page 72. 

Willet (Ralph), On British Naval Architecture, Archaeo- 

logia, xi. 154. 
Winkelmann, Monumenti antiche inedite. Fol. Rom. 

1783. 
Witsen (Nicolaes), Aeloude en Htedendaegsche Scheeps- 

bow, &c. Fol. Amst. 1671. 

That is, "Ancient and modem Ship-building/* This work gives a 
good account of the state of naval architecture, and the mode 
in which ships were rigged, when the work was written. The 
author, however, cannot have had any practical knowledge of 
his subject, otherwise he would not have given such absurd 
restorations of ancient ships as he has done. Amongst others, 
he has given a restoration of the great galley of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator. It is said by Athenseus to have been 280 cubits (420 
feet) long. Taking this as a scale* Witsen*8 representation is 
that of a ship 100 feet high above the water, with a palace o 
her deck nearly 100 feet more, or 200 feet in all. All his other 
restorations (for he has given several) are equally absurd. In 
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the appendix he gives the figures of Meibomius, published at 
Amsterdam the same year as Witsen. Baron Zach, in his cor- 
respondence, speaks of this work as follows : — " M. Le Roy, 
qui a beaucoup travaille et ecrit sur la marine, et sur Tarchitec- 
ture navale des anciens, n*a point connu Touvrage de Witsen, 
apparemment parcequ'il est ecrit en Hollandois, langue con- 
nue encore moins que TAUemande. Mais sur tout parceque 
ce livre est devenu si excessivement rare qu*on ne le trouve 
pas mcme en Hollande a aucun prix; il y en a cependant 
un exemplaire k la bibliotheque du Roi a Paris. Tout ce qui 
regarde la marine des anciens y est traite avec une exactitude 
et une erudition Igale.** — Zach^ ix. 97. There arc copies of 
this work in the British Museum and in the library of the 
Royal Society. 



THE END. 
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^CTON.— MODERN COOKERY, 

In an its Branches, redaced to a System of Easy Practice. For the use of Private Families. 
In a Soiea of Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, and are i^iven with the most 
minnte exactness. By Eliza Acton. New Edition : with Directions for Carving^, and other 
Additions. Fcp. 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

** nnhe wfaoleof Kin Acton's recipe*. ' witt^a few trifling exceptions, which are scrupulously specified, are con 
ftned to mch as may beperfectly depended on. from having been proved beneath our own roof, and under our own 
mal inspection.' We add, moreover, that the recipes are all reasonable, and nevf r in any mstance extravagant. 
' do not Did us aacriice ten pounds of excellent meat, that we may get a couple of quarts of gravy from it ; 
lo they deal with butter ana eggs as if they cost nothing. Miss Acton's book is a good book in every wav ; 
! is xj^bft-mindednesa in every page of it, as well as thorough knowledge and experience of the subjects she 
leo^>* MEDICA.L Gazette. 

ilKIN.-SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

Prom Ben Jonson to Seattle. With Biognraphical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. Ai kin. New 
Edition, ^th Supplement, by Luct Aikin ; consisting of additional Selections from more 
vecent Foeta. 8to. 188. cloth. 

MLEN ON THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE.-AN INQUIRY 

Into tbe RISE and GROWTH of the ROYAL PREROGATIVE. By the late John Allen, 
r Master of Dulwich Colleji^e. New Edition, with the Author's last corrections : preceded by 
M. B^^nger's " Kapport'' on the Work read before the Institute of France ; an Article on 
tbe Mme from the Edinburgh Revibw; and a Biographical Notice of the Author. To 
wbicta is added, an Inquiry into the Life and Character of King Eadwig, Arom the Author's 
MS. 8vo. [Nearly ready » 

fDERSEN,-THE TRUE STORY OF MY LIFE : 

A Sketcb. By Hans Christian Andersen, Author of "The Shoes of Fortune," "The 
Nigbtingale,'* " O. T.," " Only a Fiddler," " The Improvisatore," &c. Translated by 
Habt Howitt. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

ARTISAN GLUB.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM 

BIfGINB, in its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways. By the 
Artisan Qab. Edited by John Bourne, C.E. New Edition. With 30 Steel Phites and 349 
Wood Engravings. 4to. 27s. cloth. 

fcAKER.-RML¥AY ENGINEERING ; 

Containing the most approved Methods of laying out Railway Curves, and of setting out the 
Cattinga, Embankments, and Tunnels of Railways : with a General and two Auxiliary Tables, 
§ar the Calculation of Earthworks of Railways, Canals, &c. Also, the Investigation of the 
Formnlafor the Superelevation of the exterior Rail in Curves. By T. Baker, Surveyor and 
C^vil Engineer. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

lALL.— AN ACCOUNT OF THE CULTIVATION AND MANU- 

FACTTURB of TEA in CHINA : derived from Personal Observation during an Official Resi- 
dence in that Country of upwards of Twenty years ; and illustrated by the best Authorities, 
Chinese as well as European. With some Remarks on the Experiments now making for the 
Introduction of the Culture of the Tea Tree in other parts of the World. By S. Ball, Esq., 
late Inspector of Teas to the East India Company in China. Svo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 
I4a. cloth. 



^ 



LNFIELD AND WELD.-THE STATISTICAL COMPANION; 

codiibitiQg the most interesting Facts in Moral and Intellectual, Vital, Economical, and 
political Statistics, at home and abroad. Compiled from Official and other authentic Sources, 
by T. C. Bam field. Statistical Clerk to the Council of Education ; and C. R. Weld, Assistant- 
Secretary to the Royal Society. Fcp. Svo. 5s. cloth. 
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?ia:5t -a5 i?:T:L:?J3«iA of rolai sports; 

,> & rnm*.r«fr i^.-.'/uor^ SMEunau >3m-rziai.aii£r«Kr-qc-T%.«if H^uow. StaatiiK. 
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ir -zh* Tsmne. «. lujer -^ '*!'-sini ff sr ?i3 s^ T^r..^*w K-H^ PxncpBS lihnrii 

BIxXIT.-TTir TIY?:2^ SiyiFrrS or CHRISTIAN 

KlAvYnii: -ETfT-SI 01 TEE rELOPOXXESIAX 1 

1^ r» iir* rtTMS. r 1 -r T< r-rnnnr ir -tr *Vr r-r\ i nnr^Tj t-MTi^< ri Pfci>rtMri 
^^vMw 'V/ris*. *>tTi:a,. ntiinmnnH.. aiic ExpiuiKury. prjic:^*^ ora^iiat pwtly 
•nr. > ■^ m pyr. t"\a tm iwc £9nBftrrs armmnaii^f ^t fxS. laiucs^'bock crGnd 

i^ii\>jy:r.T.?, h:??:5T or the PELOPox^TsiAy \ 

l^ CVr-<:'«n.M^ ?^«Ti»wiff£ nnr I^lsL. ■&£ arcnn^aaird bj xtrj copiou 
f^iWMicvv «nr: YhciCbtAum . SI^3fln.-aL auc foncnvifaicaL Bv xbe Ker. S. T. Bumm 



miV'M>:r.iA -THE bXEEi testament: 

X*^r1t Af){4fv» i:iarteft Vitt^iw CrtenL. Tldiiiliicinu and fTwjiliBMMj. K^KcvOy te 
TV mir a: M^'»1V!M: j^ufkiaii aac «r%mhrtaiff Sue Bo^ ctt-dmk Br Aer. s. T. Baao« 
)>7i. F.^..\. Vr* Sdttuib. S <»ate. »r<i>. aadi a Mag* af l^ieaaaaei, .r\ ciack. 

Rl4VMnKl.?.-<\«UE'tiE i >OHOOL GREEK TESTAMJ 

^'^y >a>v«-r4«r T^nrtM- V/AHk Orlivau. ndimnpral. and ExpaaaamT. fcvaied Ar 
(iVft^'S 4>4f»iiipp(««; aM imTkr^Tdft. i^ |irr». jja. fid. ckflik. 



RUVVFlKlA-iiRKKi: A5D ENGLISH LEXICON TO 

2^w ![*?^^^^VT MnNial!radv«a£i^a»napiirGBllqe«a.aad the Hiiclier Ck 

JMjJvJVfc**.-*; Uft aW twawijiwi ay a . t w. * 'w i ipk Manaal »r MMkal gtad&ta ia 1 
»«\ )^ Hi vvtN^nvt «^ N4« KUJCxok (vlaivad aa^ iaya i n iA. Kpu 9ro. Ma. id. cMI 



PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMAN, BROWN', AND CO. 



! BOOR OF RUTH. 

Ha the Holy Scriptures. Embellished with brilliant coloured Borders, selected from some 

; Jf tlie finest Illuminated MSS. in the British Museum, the Biblioth^ue Nationale, Paris, the 

' fme Museum, &c. ; and with hifphly-finished Miniatures. The Illuminations executed by 

B. N. HrMPHBEYS, lUimiinator of ** A Record of the Black Prince," &c. Square fcp. 8vo. 

Uoiform in size with " Parables of our Lord," &c. ; in deeply embossed leather covers. 

[In the Autumn. 

80RRER -NARRATIVE OF A CAMPAIGN WITH A FRENCH 

COLUMN against the KABAILES of ALGERIA: with the Mission of M. Suchet to the 
•■ Bam Abd-efKader, for an Exchange of Prisoners. By Dawson Borrbb, F.K.G.S. Menibre 
Conespondant de la Soci^t^ Orientale k Paris ; Author of '* A Journey from Naples to Jeru- 
Miam >> Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. boards. 



Grande. -A dictionary of science, literature, 

^ AND ART ; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Bdited by W. T. Bramde, F.R.S.L. & B. ; assisted by Dr. J. Cauvin. 8vo. with Wood En- 
gpravings. INew Edition, nearly ready, 

JSU1L.-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lyine-in Room : 
frith an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects, &c. ; and Hints upon 
Nursing. By Thomas Bull, M.D. New Edition, carefully revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 
6s. cloth. 

BULL.-THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

. ^ in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bull, M.D. Member of the Royal Ck>llege of Physicians ; 

t ftnrmerly Physician- Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, and Lecturer on Mid- 

L wifery and on the Diseases of Women and Children. New Edition, carefully revised and 

\.- enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

BUDGE.-THE PRACTICAL MINER'S GUIDE. 

Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or Diagonal , 
' Vertical, Horizcnital, and Traverse Dialling ; with their application to the Dial, Exercise of 

Brtfts, Lodes^ Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, &c. By J. Budqb. New 
■ Edition, considerably enlarged. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 126. cloth. 

[BUNSEN.-EGYPT'S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 

An Historical Investigation, in Five Books. By Christian C. J. Bunsen, D.Ph. & D.C.L. 
Translated ftrom the German, by C. H. Cottrell, E>q. M.A.— Vol. I. containing the First 
Book, or Sources and Piimeval Facts of Egyptian History: with an Egyptian Grammar 
and Dictionary, and a complete List of Hiero^lyphical Signs ; an Appendix of Authorities, 
embracing the complete Text of Manetho and Eratosthenes, iEgyptiaca from Pliny, Strabo, 
tkc. ; and Plates representing the Egyptian Divinities. Svo. with numerous illustrations, 
S8S. doth. 

BUWSEN.-THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH OF 

the FUTURE. A Practical Explanation of the Correspondence with the Right Hon. William 
Gladstone, on the German Church, Episcopacy, and Jerusalem. With a Preface, Notes, and 
the complete Correspondence. By the Chevalier C. C. J. Bunsen, Pli. D. D.C.L. Translated 
under the superintendence of, and with Additions by, the Author. Post Svo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 

BURDER-ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By Dr. Samuel Burder. New Edition, 
wttn Additions. Fcp. Svo. 88. 6d. cloth. 

BURNS.-THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 

containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Burns, M.D. F.R.S. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

BUBNS.-CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS ; 

Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Religion. By John Burns, M.D. 
F.E.S. Author of " The Principles of Christian Philosophy." Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

BUTLER.-A SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEO- 

GRAPHY, for the use of Schools. By Samuel Butler, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry; and formerly Head Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by 
the Author's Son. Svo. 9s. boards. 




BUTLER. -A GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND ANCIE 

GBOGRAPHT. By the late Dr. S. Bvtlbb. Cbnsistingr of Forty-iive coloured Maps, aal 
Indices. New Edition, re-engnraved ; with corrections (in the Modem Maps) from the GovenH 
n ent Surveys and other recent soarces of information, and On the Ancient M^ps) from ttd 
most approved writers on Ancient Geognraphy. 4to. 248. half-bonnd. ^ 

-^ . cThe Ancient Atlas. 22 coloured Maps. 8vo. Ids. half-bonnd. 

^P*™^'y {The Modem Atlas. 23 coloured Maps. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 

THE CABINET LAWYER: 

A Popular Digrest of the Laws of Enrland, Civil and Criminal; with a Dictionary of Lm 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and JudiciaiAntiquities : Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Staai 
Duties, Excise Licenses, and Fost-Horse Duties ; Post-Office Reinilations, and Prison IHsflCl 

Sline. Fourteenth Edition, enlarg^ed, and corrected throughout, with the Leiral Decisions ui 
tatntes to Michaelmas Term, 10 and 11 Victoria. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. i 

With upwards of 120 Wood Engpniving^. By Lady Callcott. Square crown 8vo. S5s. doCL , 

CARTOONS.-THE PRIZE CARTOONS EXHIBITED] 

IN WESTMINSTER HALL, a.d. 1843. PnbUshed under the Sanction and Patronage «fi 
Her Majesty's Commissioners on the Fine Arts. Eleven large folio Enimnrings. in a noi ' 
PortfoUo, dfS. 6s. ; Proofs before Letters, ^8. 8s. ! 

CATLOW -POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction to the Modem System of Condiologyi 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Sh^% 
and a complete Descriptive List of tne Families and Genera. By Aonbs Catlow. Fca 9n, 
with 312 Woodcuts, lOs. fid. cloth. 

CHALENOR -WALTER GKAY, 

A Ballad, and other Poems. By Mart Chalbnor. New Edition, inctuding the Author*! 
Poetical Remains. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

COAD.-A MEMORANDUM OF THE WONDERFUL PRO- 

VIDENCES of GOD to a POOR UNWORTHY CREATURE (from 12th of June 1685 unto 
the 24th of November 1690) on and after the Revolution betweene the Duke of Monmouth and 
King James. By John Goad. Square fcp. 8vo. [Nearty ready, 

** The best account of the sufferings of those rebels who were sentenced to transportation is to be found in a very 
curious narrative written by Jolm Coad, an honest Godfearing carpenter, who joined Monmouth, was badly 
wounded at Philip's Norton, was tried by Jeffreys, and was sent to Jamaica. Tbe original mannacript WM 
kindly lent to me by Mr. Phippard, to whom it belongs." Macadlxt's England^ toL i. p. ^7 (note). 

*»* This work is printed, by permission of Mr. Phippard, from the MS. referred to in the 
above note by Mr. Macaulay. ' 

COLLINS. - MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 

COLLINS, Esq. R. A. Including Selections from his Journals and C<»Tespondence, Noticei 
of many of his eminent Contemporaries, and a Description of his principal Works. By his 
Son, W, WiLKiE Collins, Esq. With Portrait after Linnell, and 2 Vignettes from Sketches 
by the Painter. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

COLTON.-LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev. C. C. Colton. New Edition. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON.-THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 

of SAINT PAUL; comprising a complete Biography of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic 
Translation of his Epistles inserted in Chronological Order. Edited by the Rev. W. J. 
CoNYBEARE, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and the Rev. J. S. HowsoN, 
M.A. late Principal ot the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 2 vols. 4to. richly illustrated by 
numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood of the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, from 
Original Drawings made on the spot by W. H. Bartlett ; and by Maps, Charts, Coins, &c. 
*»* To be published in Monthly Parts, price 2s. each ; the First of which will appear 

on Januam Itt, 1850. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. 22 Plates, 78. 6d. cloth ; with the plates coloured, ISs. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. New Edition, 
enlarged. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 
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UOOPER-PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, 

Desurned for Parochial and Domestic Instruction. By Rev. Edward CkioPSB. New Edition. 
7 vols. 12mo. jfiri. 188. boards. 

COOPER-SERMONS, 

Chiefly desifpnad to elucidate some of the leadinfir Doctrines of the Gospel. By the Rev. 
Edward Cooprr. New Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. boards. 

COPLAND.-A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE ; 

■ compnsinr General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
i and the Disorders especially mcidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
^ Ufe; with numerous approved Formulaeof the Medicines recommended. By Jambs Copland, 

M.D. Consulting: Physician to Queen Charlotte's Lyinfi^-in Hospital, &c. &c. Vols. I. and II. 

8vo. j£3, cloth ; and Parts X. to XIV. 4s 6d. each, sewed. 



DOQUEREL- CHRISTIANITY ; 



Its perfect adaptation to the Mental, Moral, and Spiritual Nature of Man. By Athanasb 
<:k>auERRL» one of the Pastors of the French Protestant Church in Paris. Translated by the 
Sev. UL Davison, M.A. With an Introductory Notice of the State of the Protestant Church 
of France, drawn up by the Author especially for the English Edition. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

DOSTELLO- THE FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS 

OF NORTH WALES ; being: a Pictorial Tour through the most interesting parts of the 
Country. By Miss Louisa Stuart Costello. Illustrated with Views, from Original 
Sketches by D. H. M'Kewan, engraved on wood, and lithographed, by T. and E. Gilks. 
Square Svo. with Map, 148. cloth. 

COULTER-ADVENTURES ON THE WESTERN COAST OF 

SOUTH AMERICA and in the INTERIOR of CALIFORNIA ; including a Narrative of Inci- 
dents at the Kingsmill Islands, New Ireland, New Britain, New Guinea, and other Islands in 
the Pacific Ocean : with an Account of the Natural Productions, aad the Manners and Customs, 
in Peace and War, of the various Savafre Tribes visited. By John Coultbr, M.D. Author 
of " Adventures in the Pacific.'* 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

COULTER-ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC : 

With Observations on the Natural Psoductions, Manners, and Customs of the Natives of the 
varions Islands; RemarKs on the Missionaries, British and other Residents, &c. By John 
CouLVRR. M.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

CRESY— AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Edward Crest, F.S.A. C.E. Illustrated by 
iqywards of Three Thousand Engravings on Wood, explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, 
and C<nistructions which come under the Direction of the CivU Engineer. One very large 
Voliune 8vo. jBS. 13s. 6d. cloth. 

CftOCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

New Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernized, by T. G. 
Bunt, Land Surveyor. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE LOGARITHMS, 
ikc.,8Qperinteudedby R.Farlry, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. Post 8vo. 12s.€loth. 

D'A6INC0URT.-THE HISTORY OF ART, BY ITS MONU- 

MBNTS, flrom its Decline in the Fourth Century to its Restoration in the Sixteenth. Trans- 
lated from the French of Seroux D'Agincourt, by Owen Jones, Architect In 3,335 Sub- 
iectR, engraved on 328 Plates. Vol. I. Architecture, 73 Plates ; Vol. II. Sculpture, 51 Plates ; 
VoL III. Fainting, 204 Plates. 3 vols, royal foUo, £5. 5s. sewed. 

DALE.-THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMILY CHAP- 

LAIN, in two Parts : the First Part being Church Services adapted for domestic use, 
with Prayers for every day of the week, selected exclusively from the Book of Common 
Prayer; Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the year. By 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Vicar of St. Pancras. Post 4to., 21s. cloth: or, bound by 
Hayday, 31s. 6d. calf lettered; ^6*2. IDs. morocco. 

BE JAENISCH & WALKER.-DE JAENISCH'S CHESS PRE- 

CBPTOR: a New Analysis of the Openings of Games. By C. F. De Jaenisch, of St. 
Petersbuivh. Translated from the French, with copious Notes, by George Walker, 
Author of^** Chess Studies," and various other Works on the Game of Chess. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



DE LA BECHE.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF COM 

WALI^ DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. By Henrt T. Dr L4 Bkchb, F.R.8. Ili 
Director of the Ordnance Geoloincal Survey. Published by Order of the Lords CommiMiiMi 
of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Fates, 148. cloth. 

DE LA GRAVIERE.-SKETCHES OF THE LAST NAYAJ 

WAR. Translated from the French of Capt. E. Jurien de la Grayiekb, with an Introdd 
tion and Notes, by the Hon. Capt. Plunkett, R.N. Author of "The Past and Futani 
the British Navy.'' 2 vols, post 8to. with 9 Plans of Naval Actions, 188. cloth. 

DE STRZELECKI -THE PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION 01 

NEW SOUTH. WALES and VAN DIEMAN'S LAND: accompanied by a Geologiod I^ 
Sections, and Diaxn^ams, and Fitoires of the Organic Remains. By P. £. Db S^trzbijecki 
Svo. with coloured Map and numerous Plates, 248. cloth. 

DIBDIN.-THE SUNDAY LIBRARY : 

Containing nearly One Hundred Sermons, by eminent Divines. With Notes, &c. by the Sn 
T. F. DiBDiN, D.n. 6 vol». fcp. 8vo. with Six Portraits, 30s. cloth ; or, j6r2. 12s. 6d. aeaHi 
half-bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Author of "Letters to my Unknown Friends," " Twelve Years Ago,»» imd **Ss«i 
Passages from Modem History.'' l8mo. Qn, cloth. 

DISNEY -MUSEUM DISNEIANUM : 

Being a description of a Collection of Ancient Marbles, Bronzes, and various other Spedmoii 
of Ancient Art, in the irassession of John Disney, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. at the Hyde, nev 
Ingatestune. With numerous Plates and Wood Engravings. 1 voL 4to. compiniiag IM 
Illustrations, £4. 14s. 6d. cloth. 

contents. 
Part I. Marbles. Comprising Fifty-nine Plates, chiefly Busts, with some who]e4fi^ 

Statues, and some Bas-reliefs. 
Part IL Miscellaneous Antiquities, chiefly in Bronze. Comprising Five Statues, maay 

Lamps, Tripods, Patinae, &c. 
Part in. Vases and Fictilia.— Sold separately, only to the purchasers of the First and 
iiecond Parts, j6'2. 28. cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY AND HEWITSON^S BUTTERFLIES. - THE 

GKXERA of BUTTKRFLIES, or DIURxVAL LEPIUOPTERA; comprising their Generic 
Characters— a Notice of ti:c Habits and Transformations— and a Catalogue of the Species of 
each Genus. Hy Edward Doublkday, Esq. F.L.S. &c., Assistantin the Zoological Depart- 
ment of the British Museum. Imperial 4to. uniform with Gray and Mitchell's Oniitbolon: 
Illustrated with 75 Coloured Plates, by W. C. Hewitson, Esq. Author of " British Oology." 
*»* Publishing in Monthly Parts, Ss. each ; each part consisting of 2 coloured plates, with 
Letter-press giving the Generic Characters, a Short Notice of the Habits, and a Catatogae of 
the Species of each Genus. To be completed in about 40 Parts, of which 31 are now ready. 

DRESDEN GALLERY -THE MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES 

Of the ROYAL GALLERY at DRESDEN, drawn on Stcne, from the Originals, by Frwn 
HanfstaengI : with Descriptive and Biographical Notices, in French and German. Nos.L 
to LIV. imperial folio, each containing 3 Plates, with Letter press, price 20s. to Sabscribers; to 
Non Subscribers, 30s. Single Plates, 12s. each. 

♦♦^ To be completed in 6 more numbers, price 20s. each, to Subscribers. Nos. LI. to LX. 
contain each Four Plates and Letterpress. 

DUNLOP.-TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

With a Journal of nearly Three Years' Residence in the Country. To which are added, i 
Sketch of the History of the Republic, and an Account of its Climate, Productions, Coo- 
merce, &c. By Robert Glasgow Dunlop, Esq. Post Svo. with Map, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

DUNLOP.-TIIE HISTORY OF FICTION : 

Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, firom the earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By John Dunlop, Esq. New Edition, 
complete in One Volume. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

EASTLAKE. - MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

PAINTING. By Charles Lock Eastlare, Esq. R.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. ; Secretary to file 
Royal Commission for Promoting the Fine Arts in connexion with the rebuilding of tiie Houses 
of Parliament, &c. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

\* Vol. II. On the Italian Practice of Oil Painting, h preparing for publication. 
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CCLESIASTES; OR, THE PREACHER. 

The Words of the Pretcher, Son of David, Kinflf of Jerusalem. From the Holy Scriptnres. 
Bcini^ the Twrive Chaptera of the Book of BcclesiaBtes, ele^^antly illuminated, m the Missal 
Style, by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. in very massive carved coven, 428. ; or handsomely 
bonuid in morocco, 60s. 

8CCLEST0N -AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH ANTI- 

: QUmBS. Intended as a Companion to the History of England. By James Eccle 
BTOH, BJL Head Blaster of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 8vo. with numerous En- I 
gncvhigs on Wood, Sis. cloth. 

faxiOTSON.-HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

r Vlthwhidi is inooiporated fnuch of the elementary part of the " Institutiones Physiologies" 
f of J F. Blomenbecn, Professor in the University of GOtting^en. By John Elliotson, M.D. I 
1 Cteitab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, j^a. 2s. cloth. 

[HE ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE 

NEW TBSTAlffENT: ht^g an Attempt at a Verbal €k)nnexion between the Greek and the 
BBfflish Texts; inchidinfc a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English 
and English-Greek. New Edition, with a new Index. Royal 8vo. 42s. cloth. 

!HE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CON- 

OORDANCB of the OLD TESTAMENT ; beinff an attempt at a Verbal Connection between 
tiie Original and the English Translations : with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and 
tiieir occnrrences, &c S vols, royal 8vo. ^3. ISs. 6d. cloth ; large paper, ^4. 14s. 6d. 

[OTVOS-THE VILLAGE NOTARY : 

^ A Romance of Hnmrian Life. Translated from the Hungarian of Baron E5tv0s, by Otto 
Wbnckstbbn. With Introductory Remarks, written expressly for the present Translation, 
by Francis Pulszky. 8 vols, post 8vo. [Nearly ready, 

fcPHEMERA.-A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING ; 

TeachiM^ Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom-fishinsr, Salmon-fishing; with the Natural History of 
■ FTsh, and the best modes of Catching them. By En -.- . 



ntsh, and the best modes of Catching them. By Ephemera, of " Beirs Life in 

London." New Edition, enlarged. Fcp. Svo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. cloth. 



BRMAN -TRAVELS IN SIBERIA 



indudinglbciirsions^north wards, down the Obi, to the PolarJISrclej^ and southwards to the 



By Adolph Erman. Translated by W. D. Coolby, Esq. Author of 
"The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery;" Translator and Editor of Parrot's 
"Journey to Ararat." 2 vols. Svo. with Map, 3ls. 6d. cloth. 

HHERIDGE-THE APOSTOLICAL ACTS AND EPISTLES, 

From the Peschito, or Ancient Syriac. To which are added, the remaining Epistles, and the 
Book of Revelation, after a later Syrian Text. Translated, with Prolegom ina and Indices, by 
J. W. Etheridge, M.A. Doctor in Philosophy of the University of HeidelbiTg, and Member of 
the Asiatic Soaety of Paris. Royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

ITANS-THE SUGAR PLANTER'S MANUAL : 

Being a Treatise on the Art of obtaining Sugar from the Sugar Cane. By W. J. Evans, M.D. 
Svo. 9s. doth. 

FARET.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John Farby, Engineer. 4to. with 25 Plates, 
and numerous Woodcuts, ^6*5. 5s. boards. 



'^RGUSSON.-AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO THE TRUE 

PRINCIPLES of BEAUTY in ART, more especially with reference to ARCHITECTURE. 
By Jambs Fbrgusson, Esq. ; Author of " An Essay on the Ancient Topography of 
Jerusalem." ** Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindostan," &c. With 
6 Copperplates, a coloured Lithographic Engraving, and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. Imperial 
8to. SOS. cloth. 

KOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED THOUGHTS : 

A Series of Stanzas— On Hope, Innocence, Modesty. Childhood, Humility, Joy, Love, Con- 
stancy, Fascination, Timidity, Fine Taste, Thoughts, Recollection, and Friendship. Bv 
Mary Annb Bacon. Illustrated by the Snowdrop, Primrose, Violet, Harebell, and Pimpernel, 
Lflley of the Valley, Hawthorn, Rose, Honeysuckle, Camsition, Convolvulus, Fuchsia, Pansy, 
Forget-me-not, and Holly ; designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones. Imperial Svo. 
Sis. 6d. elegantly bound. 
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IBAY'S ELEGY (ILLUMINATED). 

GmAT'a Bleot, written in a Country Churchyard. Illuminated, in the Missal style, 
by OwRN Jon BS, Architect. Imperial 8to. Sis. 6d. eleg^antly bound. 

[6RAT.-TABLES AND FORMUL J! FOR THE COMPUTATION 

Of LIFE CONTINOENCIBS; with copious Examples of Annaity, Assuraace, and Friendly 
Society Calculations. By Pbtbr Gray, F.R.A.S. Associate of the Institute of Actuaries of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Royal 8yo. 16s. cloth. 

BUY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.-THE GENERA 

Of BIRDS ; comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and 
in extensive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By George Robert Gray, 
Acsd. Imp. Qeorg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoolofncal Department, 
British Museum ; and Author of the " List of the Genera of Birds," &c. 3 vols, imperial 4to. 
filostrated with 850 coloured and plain Plates, by David William Mitchell. 

%* Parts I. to XLIX. imperial 4to. lOs. 6d. each.— Part L., with Title, Indexes, Tables, 
Ac OHBipletiiig the work, in S vols., is nearly ready. 

PfilllMBLOT -LETTERS OF WILLIAM III. AND LOUIS XIV. 

and of their Ministers. Illustrating the Domestic and Forei^fn Politics of Engfland from 
the Peace of Ryswick to the Accession of Philip V. of Spain (1697 to 1770). Edited by Paul 
Geimblot. 2 vols. 8vo. SOb. doth. 

eWILT.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq. F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1,000 Eng^vin^^ on Wood, fh>m Designs by J. S. Qwilt. 8vo. 62s. 6d. cloth. 

SIDNEY HALL'S NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS 

OF FIFTY-THREE MAPS (size 30 in. by 16 in.), with the Divisions and Boundaries care- 
fully coloured ; and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names contained in the Maps, with their 
Latitude and Longitude. An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout from the best and 
moat recent Authorities ; with all the Railways laid down, and many of the Maps re-drawn 
and re-engraved. Colombier 4to. ^5, Ss. half-bound in russia. 

** Thia ia one of the rery best of the larger collectiona of mapa with which we are acquainted, for clearness and 
■eeoracy, aa well as its very reasonable cost. Several striking improvements characterise the edition before us. It 
kaa agun undergone comparison with the best autliorities, contains many corrections consequent on the latest 
Goremment surreys, suppAes all the various lines of railway neatly laid down, gires quite new maps where necessary, 
■ad is enrliiiedwith an alphabetical index of more than seventy tftoutand names of places contained in the collection 
with their degrees of latitude and longitude. This index, which is quite invaluable, is printed with exquisite dear- 
IMB ; and we have examined a sufficient number. of names and places to be convinced of its general and faultless 
aeeancy. Of Maps, it has been properly said that they are works always in progress. They can never be considered as 
flaiahcd, beeanae they unceasingly wait corrections to be supplied by the science and enterprise of succeeding ages. 
▲ glaxice at the beautiful volume before us, and the most cursory comparison of it with the best collections at the 
spsaing d the present century, will shew us the astoundmg rapidity with which, in such matters, both enterprise 
and scwnee have advanced of late, and the more than eq,ual pace that is kept with both by all whose duty it is to 
pqnilazJse and make accessible their results. Such a book as this could as little hare been placed within the reach of 
— -• — '-g means half a century ago, aa the information it contains could hare been erea guessed at."— Exihimxa. 



mLL.- 



-MIDSUMMER EVE: 



A Faiiy TUe of Love. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With nearly 300 Wood £n|2^ravings from Designs 
by D. Maclise, C. Stanfield, T. Creswick, T. Landseer, and other eminent Artists. Square 
crown 8vo. 2ls. cloth. 

iARRISON.-ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 

fiTRUCrURB of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M. Harrison, M.A. late 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

*Aa ablSy salightsned, and philosophical work. From the erudite and scholarly manner in which the author has 
MHcd tb» aaS^m, he has contrived to make his work not only excellent for the special purpose for which it is intended, 
Mttfimn the mass of curious information which it contains, really interesting to all classes of readers." — Sumbat Timbs. 

BLAWBUCK GRANGE; 

Or, the Sporting Adventures of Thomas Scott, Esq. By the Author of '* Handley Cross ; or, 
the Spa Hunt.*' With Eight Illustrations by Phiz. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that rehites to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawkbr. New Edition. 
I corrected, enlarged, and improved; with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts by Adlardand 
Bnmiton, from Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, &c. Svo. 2ls. cloth. 

kiYDON.-LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN : 

F DeliTered at the London Institution, the Royal Institutiou, Albemarle Street, to the University 
of Ozftird. fcc. By B. R. Haydon, Historical Painter. With Portraits of the Author and of 
Sir DaTid Wilkie, and Wood Engravings, fh)m Designs by the Author. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. cloth. 
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SIR GEORGE HEAD— ROME : 

A Tour of Many Days. By Sir Gkorob Hkad. S vols. 8to. S6s. cloth. 

" The roads, the •treeti, tiie palaeea, the ehvrehee, the fimntaiae, tiie pablic IxtdldlBn, aad the prirate 1 
any note, the baths, the fortUlcations, tlw arches, the remeteries, the walls, the villas, the temples, the mm 
the theatres, the fonims, the rains, and the relics of every kind, and the innabitanta also, ate all set before 
best possible order. In short, it is a standard work, t« laat like Rome !" Litxraxt Oa 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL.-OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John F. W. Herbchbl, Bart. &c. 9k. &c. 8vo. with Plates and Woodcats, 1( 

" We take our leave of this remarkable work, which we hold to be, beyond a donbt, the mpst remarkal 
works in which the laws of astronomy snd the appearances of the heavens are described to tboae who are s< 
maticians nor observers, and recalled to those who are." Athb 



MRS. HEY.-THE MORAL OF FLOWERS ; 

Or, ThoQffhts g^athered Arom the Field and the Garden. By Mrs. Hsy. Being: a New 
of " The Moral of Flowers ;*' and consisting of Poetical Thouf^hts on Gwtlen an 
Flowers, accompanied by Drawinjirs beautifully coloured after Nature. Square cco' 
uniform in size with « Thomson's Seasons illustrated by the Etching Club," ais. dott 

MRS. HEY.-SYLVAN MUSINGS ; 

Or, the Spirit of the Woods. By Mrs. Hbt. Beinr a NeW Edition of the '* Spirit 
Woods ;" and consisting of Poetical Thoughts on Ft>rest Trees, accompanied by Drav 
Blossoms and Foliage, beautifully coloured after Nature. Square crown 8vo. uniform 
with "Thomson's Seasons illustrated by the Etching Club," 21s. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCH 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Ayo9y6s. *' Manners make the num." New 1 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. Svo. as. 6d. cloth. 

HISTORICAL PICTURES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 

In Black and White. Made on the spot, fh)m Records in the Archives of Switserland 
Wandering Artist. 2 vols, post Svo. 18s. cloth. 

HOARE ~A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVAT 

OF THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clbm bnt Hoarb. New Editio 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

HOARE.-A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW MET 

of PLANTING and MANAGING the ROOTS of GRAPE VINES. By Clement ] 
Author of " A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls." 12mo. Sn 

HOLLAND.-MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

By Henry Holland, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, PI 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince 
New Edition. Svo. ISs. cloth. 

HOOK.-THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S MINIS] 

A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter Fab 
Hook, D.D. Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 



HOOKER.-KEW GARDENS; 



Or, a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William J. 
Hooker, K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A. &L.S. &c. &c. Director. New Edition. l6mo. ¥rith no 
Wood Engravings, 6d. sewed. 

HOOKER.-THE BRITISH FLORA, 

In Two Vols. Vol. I. ; comprising Phaenogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns 
William Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. &c. &c &c. New Editio 
Additions and Corrections ; and 173 Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Pla 
Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. Svo. with 12 Plates, 14s. plain ; \ 
Plates colouredj 24s. cloth. 

Vol* II. in Two Parts, comprising the Cryptogamia and Fungi. Svo. 24s. doth. 

HORNE.-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL SI 

and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Thomas Hartwell Hork 
of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Rector of the united Parishes of St. Edmund tli 
and Martyr, and St. Nicholas Aeons, Lombard Street ; Prebendary of St. Paul's 
Edition, revised and corrected. 5 vols. Svo. with numerous Maps and Facsimiles of 
Manuscripts, 63s. cloth; or j6r5, bound in calf. 
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HORNE.— A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY of the BIBLE. By Thomas Hartwrll Hornb, B.D. of St. John's Ck>llege, 
Cunbridffe. Beinf an Analysis of his ** Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 

-,• kdge of the Holy Scriptures." New Edition, corrected and enlarged. IStmo. with Mi^ and 

F other Engrvriagfh 9s. boards. 

HOWITT -THE CHILDREN'S TEAR. 

By Mart Howitt. With Four Illnstrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
DesigBB by Anna Mart Howitt. Square i6mo. 5s. cloth. 

IrOWITT -THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Being the reallife Of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

ttOWITT.-THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By WiixiAM Howitt. New Edition, corrected and revised. Medium 8to. with Engravings 
on wood, by Bewick and Williams, uniform with ** Visits to Remarkable Places,'^ 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT.-VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Hans, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition. Medium 8vo. with 40 Engravings on Wood, 
918. Cloth. 
8BCOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of NORTHUMBERLAND and DURHAM, with a 
Stroll along, the BORDER. Medium 8vo. with upwards of 40 Engravings on Wood, 
«U. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GERMANY : 

With Characteristic Sketches of its Chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country. By William Howitt. Medium 8vo. with 50 
Engraving^ on Wood, 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT.-COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 

A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Ccdonles, by the Europeans. 
By William Howitt. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

iHOWSON AND CONYBEARE.-THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 

of SAINT PAUL. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A., and the Rev. W. J. Conybbare, M.A. 
S vols. 4to. richly iUustrated. [Seepage 6. 

ffiUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

I By J. C. Hudson, Esq. late of the Legacy Duty Oflice, London ; Author of *' Plain Directions 
for Making WUls," and ** The Parent's Hand-book." New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. cloth. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Vict. 
c. 96. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information, 
ftc By J. C. Hudson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
S* These two works may be had in one volume, 7s. cloth. 

HTJMBOLDT.-ASPECTS OF NATURE, 

in Different Lands and in Difl'erent Climates. By Alexander Von Humboldt. Translated, 
with the Author's sanction and co-operation, and at his express desire, by Mrs. Sabine. 
S vols. 16mo. uniform with Murray's " Home and Colonial Library." 

BARON VON HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS ; 

Or, aSketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author's sanction 
' and co-operation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Sabine, R.A. 
I flor. Sec R.S. New Edition. 16mo. uniform with Mr. Murray's *'Home and Colonial 

Library," Vols. I. and II. price Half-a-Crown each. 
%« The authorised *' Library Edition," in post 8vo., Vols. I. and II. price 12s. each, may 

■tUlbehad. 

HUMPHREYS -A RECORD OF THE BLACK PRINCE; 

ition of such Passages in his Life as have been most quaintly and strikingly i 
Chroniclers of the Period. Embellished with highly-wrought Miniatiures i 
selected from various Illuminated MSS. referring to Events connected with 



being a Selection of such Passages in his Life as have been most quaintly and strikingly nar- 
ratea by the Chroniclers of the Period. Embellished with highly-wrougT - — - 

Borderings, selected from various Illuminated MSS. referring to Eveni 

Bngiiah History. By Hbnby Noel Humphreys. Post 8vo. in a richly carved and pierced 



binSUng, 21s. 
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HUNT -RESEARCHES ON LIGHT : 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular ChaBca 
produced by the Inflaence of the Solar Rays; embracing all the known Photompbic no- 
ceues, and new Discoveries in the Art. Bv Robbrt Hunt, Keeper of Minuig Seoontai 
Museum of Economic Geolognr* 8to. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10b. 6d. cloth. 

JAMES.-A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE 

BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred durinffthi 
Reign of Edward III. King of England. By O. P. R. Jambs, Esq. New Edition. 3 vols. ftp. 
8vo. Map, 158. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON-LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS: 

comprising the History of the Franciscans, as connected with the Revival of Art: L^^endi 
of those Royal Personages who died in the Religious Habit ; and Notes on the Remains of 
English Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jambson, Author of ** Sacred and Legendary Art," &c. 
Square crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. INearfy ready, 

S* To be followed by " Legends of the Madonna," by the same Author, similarly illustrated. 

MRS. JAMESON.- SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 

By Mrs. Jameson. With numerous Wood Engravings, and Sixteen Etchings by the Author. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. 42s. cloth. 

JEBB. - A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF 

PSALMS ; intended to illustrate their Poetical and Moral Structure. To which are added, 
Dissertations on the word **Selah," and on the Authorship, Order, Titles, and PDeticai 
Features, of the Psalms. By the Rev. John Jbbb, A.M. 2 vols. Svo. 21b. cloth. 

JEFFREY. - CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. By Fbancis Jbffrey, nowOneof the Judges of theConrt of Session in Scotland 
New Edition. 3 vols. Svo. 428. cloth. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS : 

With the Life by Bishop Hbber. Revised and corrected by the Rev. Chablbb Paoi 
Eden, FeUow of Oriel CoUege, Oxford. Vols. II. III. IV. V. and VI. 8vo. lOs. 6d. each. 

*»* In course of publication, in Ten Volumes, price Half-a-Guinea each. — Vol. I. (the Uut 
in order of publication) will contain Bishop Heber's Life of Jeremy Taylor, extended by tte 
Editor.— Vol. VII. is in the press. 

JOHNSON.-THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPJIDIA, 

And Dictionary of Rural Affairs : embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agricultural Che* 
mistry ; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific readers. By Cuthbbrt W. Johnson. 
Esq. F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law ; Editor of the "Farmer's Almanack,' ' &c. Svo. with Wood 
Engravings, di2. lOs. cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE WISDOM OF THE RAMBLER, ADVEN- 

TURER, and IDLER: comprising a Selection of 110 of the best Essays. BySAMUSi 
Johnson, LL.D. Fcp. Svo. 7s. cloth. 

SIR ROBERT KANE.-ELEMENTS OF. CHEMISTRY, 

Theoretical and Practical: •-"'"''=-'- **»" ,~.^^*- -d.^^^^*. T\i^,,^-.T^-^i^^ ^-^a a — m — *^^ 

Science of Medicine and I 

M.l). M.R.I.A. 2d Edition, 

gravings. In One large Volume, Svo. of about 1,100 pages^ 288. cloth. 

KEMBLE.-THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND : 

a History of the English Commonwealth till the period of the Norman Conquest. By John 
MiTCHBLL Kemble, M.A. F.C.P.S., &c. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. cloth. 

KINDERSLEY.-THE VERY JOYOUS, PLEASANT, AND 

REFRESHING HISTORY of the Feats, Exploits, Triumphs, and Achievements of the Good 
Knight, without Fear and without Reproach, the gentle LORD DE BAYARD. Set forth in 
English by Edward Cockburn Kinderslby, Esq. With Ornamental Headings, and 
Frontispiece by E. H. Wehnert. Square post Svo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 



KIP.-THE CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME. 

B.D. FeUow ai 

J 



By the Rev. W. Ingraham Kip, M.A. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewbll, B.D. FeUow a 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 58. cloth. 
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iKIRBY&SPENCE.-AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects : comprising: an account of noxious and useful 
i Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirbt, M.A. F.R.S. &, L.S. Rector of Barham ; and W. 
Spbncb, Esq. F.R.S. & L.S. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, Sis. 6d. cloth. 



lARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOP JIDIA; 



Comprising a Series of Original Works on History, Biogfraphy, Natural Philosophy, Natural 
History, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, and Manufactures. By Bishop Thirlwall, Sir 
Jambs Mackintosh, Sir John Hbrschel, Sib Walter Scott, Thomas Moorb, 
RoBBRT South BY, and other eminent Writers. 



The Series, complete, in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, £39, 18s. 
separately, 6s. per volume. 

THS SSRLSa COMPMISES:— 



The works, 



1. Bell's History of Russia 3 vols. 

5. Bell's Lives of British Poets . . 2 vols, 
t. Brewster's Treatise on Optics. 1 vol. 
4^ Cooley's Maritime and Inland 

Discovery 8 vols. 

6. Crowe's History of France — 8 vols. 

6. De Morgan On Probabilities. . 1 vol. 

7. De Sismondi's History of the 

Italian Republics 1 vol. 

8. De Sismondi's Fall of the 

Roman Empire 2 vols. 

9. Donovan's Chemistry 1 vol. 

10. Donovan's Domestic Economy 2 vols. 

11. Danham's Spain and Portugal, S vols. 
H Dunham's History of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway. . 8 vols. 

H. Danham's History of Poland . 1 vol. 

H, Danham's Germanic Empire. . 3 vols. 

K. Danham's Europe during the 

Middle Ages 4 vols. 

I IC Danham's British Dramatists, 2 vols. 

)7. Dunham's Lives of Early Wri- 
ters of Great Britain 1vol. 

18. Ftergas's History of the United 

States 2vo]s. 

19. Fosbroke's Grecian and Ro- 

man Antiquities 2 vols. 

20. For8ter»8 Lives of the States- 

men of the Commonwealth . . 5 vols. 
31. Forster, Mackintosh, and Gour- 
tenay's lives of British 

Statesmen 7 vols. 

IL CHeig's lives of Military Com- 
manders 8 vols. 

98. Grattan's History of the Ne- 

therhmds 1 vol. 

24. Henslow'B Treatise on Botany 1 vol. 

H. Herschel's Astronomy 1 voL 

S.Her8chel'B Preliminary Dis- 
course on theStudy of Natural 
Philosophy 1vol. 

V. History of Rome 2 vols. 

"H History of Switzerland 1 voL 

fk Holland's Manu&ctures in 

Metal 8vol8. 

im James'alivesof ForeignStates- 

men 6 vols. 

IL Kater & Lardner's Mechanics, 1 vol. 

ii Keishtley'tOutlines of History 1 vol. 



18s. 


33.] 


12s. 


84.] 


6s. 


35. 




86.] 


IBs. 




IBs. 


87. 


6s. 






3B. 


6s. 






89. 


12s. 




68. 




12s. 


40. 


308. 


41. 


IBs. 


42. 


6s. 


43. 


IBs. 






44. 


24s. 




12s. 


45. 


6s. 


46. 




47. 


12s. 


48. 


128. 


49. 


SOS. 


60. 




51. 


42s. 






62. 


IBS. 






53. 


6s. 




6s. 


54. 


6s. 






55. 


6s. 


66. 


12s. 


67. 


68. 


6B. 




59. 


IBs. 


60. 


808. 


61. 


6s. 




68. 


62. 



. Lardner's Arithmetic 1 vol. 6s. 

. Lardner's Geometry i vol. 6s. 

. Lardner on Heat i vol. 6s. 

.Lardner's Hydrostatics and 

Pneumatics i vol. 6s. 

. Lardner and Walker's Electri- 
city and Magnetism 2 vols. 128. 

, Mackintosh, Wallace,andBell's 

History of England 10 vols. 60s. 

, Montgomery and Shelley's 
Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese Authors 3voIs. IBs. 

. Moore's History of Ireland 4 vols. 248. 

. Nicolas's Chronology of His- 
tory ivol. 6s. 

. Phillips's Treatise on Geology. 2 vols. 12s. 
. Powell's History of Natural 

Philosophy i vol. 6s. 

. Porter's Treatise on the Manu- 
facture of Silk 1 vol. 6s. 

, Porter's Manufacture of Por- 
celain and Glass l vol. 6s. 

. Roscoe's Lives of Brit. Lawyers 1 vol. 6s. 
. Scott's History of Scotland. ... 2 vols. 128. 
. Shelley's lives of French Au- 
thors 2 vols. 12s. 

. ShuckardandSwainson'sTrea- 

tise on Insects 1vol. 68. 

. Southey's lives of British Ad- 
mirals 6 vols. 808. 

. Stebbing's History of the 

Church 2 vols. 12s. 

. Stebbing's History of the Re- 
formation 2 vols. 12s. 

, Swainson's Preliminary Dis- 
course on Natural History . . 1 vol. 6s. 
. Swainson's Natural Historyand . 

Classification of Animals 1vol. 6s. 

. Swainson's Habita and In- 
stincts of Animals 1 vol. 6s. 

. Swainson's Quadrupeds 1 vol. 6s. 

. Swainson's Birds 2vols. 12. 

. Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, &c. 2 vols. 12s. 
. Swainson's Shells and Shellfish 1 vol. 6s. 
. Swainson's Animals in Mena- 
geries 1 vol. 68. 

, Swainson's Taxidermy and Bib- 
liography 1 vol. 6s. 

i.Thirlwall'8 History of Greece 8 vols. 4B8. 



16 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



LAING.-THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NOR 

From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kiimrs to the Middle of tb 
Century, commonly called THE HEIMSKRINGLA. Translated firom the Icel 
Snorro Storleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by Sam d si. Lai 
S vols. 8VO. S6s. cloth. 

LAING.-A TOUR IN SWEDEN, 

In 1838 ; comprising observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of thi 
Nation. By Samuel Laino, Esq. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

LANDOR.-THE FOUNTAIN OF ARETHUSA. 

By Robert Etrbs Landor, M.A. Author of <*The Fawn of Sertoriua," <*The 
Feast,'^ Tragedies, &c. 9 vols, post 8vo. 18b. dotb. 

LATHAM.-ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine ; comprising Diseases of tl 
By P. M. Latham, M. D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and late Physcii 
Bartholomew's Hospital. New Edition. 9 vols. 12mo. 16s. cloth. 

LEE-ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

For the use of Schools and Young Persons : comprising the Principles of Classi 
interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable i 
By Mrs. R. Lbb. 12mo. with Fifty-five Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. bound. 

LEE-TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History, 
use of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. R. Lbb. New Edition, improved, with an 
of a Visit to Walton Hall, and Mr. Waterton's Method of Preserving Animals. F 
with Woodcuts, 7s. cloth. 

L. E. L.-THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZAI 

LANDON; comprisingthelMPROVISATRICE, the VENETIAN BRACELET, the GM 
VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Remains. New Edition, uniform ^ 
smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay's " Lays of Ancient Rome," and Moore's ** Songs, 
and Sacred Songs." 2 vols. 16mo. with Vignette-titles. [Nearly i 

%* Also, an Edition, in 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Illustrations by Howard, &c. 28s 
or ie2. 4s. bound in morocco. 

LESLIE -MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTA 

Esq. R.A. Composed chiefly of his Letters. By C. R. Leslie, Esq. R.A. New 
witn further Extracts from his Correspondence. With two Portraits (one from a ney\ 
by Mr. Leslie), and a Plate of " Spring," engraved by Lucas. Small 4to. 21s. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

By A Lady, Author of ** Twelve Years Ago." New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth, 

LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By J. LiNDLEY, Ph.D. F.RS. L.S. &c. Professor of Botany in University College, 1 
New Edition, with Corrections and copious Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Six Pla 
numerous Woodcuts, 24s. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arransred according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindlby, Ph.D., F.B 
New Edition, with numerous additions and corrections. 12mo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 

Or, an Attempt to explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiologic 
ciples. By Professor John Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 128. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-GUIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARI 

Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britaii 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every moni 
year. By G. Lindlby, C.M.H.S. Edited by Professor J. Lindley. 8vo. 16s. clot 
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INVOOD.-ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS, I 

Sire noritefi^uiii e lusibna poeticis diveraoram Oxoniensiam Gnecis et Latinis decerptam. | 
Cannte Gdlielmo Linwood, M.A. JBdis Christi Alwnmo. 8vo. 14b. cloth. i 

I 

ORIMER-LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On gome Subjects connected with his Calling. By the late Chablbs Lorim er. New Edit, 
f cp. 8T0. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

''This edition hu been carefVillT reviMd, and sotne improTements and additions made to it. Nautical matters 
an not so mucti the subject of the book as the commercial duties and lecal powers and responsibilities of the master 
mariner, under the critical circumstances in which he may continually mid nimself." Spbctator. 

LOUDON.-THE AMATEUR GARDENER'S CALENDAR: 

- Beinf a Monthly Guide as to what should be avoided, as well as what should be done, in a 
Gardeu in each Month : with plain Rules haw to do what is requisite; Directions for Laying 
Ootand Planting Kitchen and Flower (hardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies; and a 
dwrt Account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Bfrs. Loudon. 16mo. with Wood Engravings, 7s. fid. cloth. 

lOUDON.-THE LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon. Author of ** Gardening for 
Ladies," &c. Mew Edition. Fcp. 8to. with Plate and Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

lOUDON-SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 

{Ipreaters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Fanners; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geometry. 
Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, Planning ana 
Mipl^g, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and E^rspective : with Examples 
wemng their applications to Horticulture and Agricultural Purposes. By the late J. C. 
Iavoon. With a Portrait of Mr. Loudon, and a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. with Wood- 
cuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

■lOUDON-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING: 

Relenting, in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening in all Ck>un- 
'•• ^BLand its Theory and Practice in Great Britain: with the Management of the Kitchen 

wden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, &c. By J. C. Loudon. New Edition, 
, nlarged and improved. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Engravings on Wood, SOs. cloth. 

lOlIDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 

^gthe " Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum" abridged : containing the Hardy Trees 
JW Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly Described : 
Jnth their Propairation. Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; and with Engravings of nearly all 
"^ Species. Aoapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. By J. C. 
'<AUD0N. 8vo, with 2,000 Engravings on Wood, £2. 10s. cloth. 

lOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF AGRICULTURE: 

^mprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, improvement, 
^d Management of Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
vegetable productions of Agriculture : including all the latest Improvements, a general History 
pf Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical V&w of its present State, with Suggestions for 
Jts future progress m the British Isles ; and Supplement, bringing down the worK to the year 
1814. By J. C. Loudon. New Edition. 8vo. with upwards of 1,100 Engravings on Wood, 
<a. lOs. cloth. 

'OUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF PLANTS: 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced fnto. Great Britain ; 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable & beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find m flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it whidi is useftil and interesting. By J. C. Loudow. The Specific Characters by an 
Eminent Botanist; the Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby. New Edition with Supplement, and 
new General Index. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, ^63. ISs. 6d. cloth. 

DUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

▼ILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE ; containing numerous Designs, from the Villa 
to the Cottage and the Farm, including Farm Houses, Farnreries, and other Agricultural 
Boildioga ; Country Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial Schools ; with the requisite Fittings- 
op^ Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Ofllces, Gardens, and Garden Scenery : each , 
iMrn accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. By J. C. Loudon. New Edition, 
edited by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. with moie than 2,000 Engravings on Wood, jffS. 8s. cloth. 

D 



18 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



LOUDON.-HORTUS BRITANNICUS: 

A Catoloi^iie of all the Plants indigenout to or introduced into Britain. By J. C. L( 
Sd Edition, with a New Supplbm bnt, prepared, under the direction of Mr. Loni 
W. H. BAXTsa, and revised by Gborgr Don. 8vo. Sis. 6d. cloth. 



LOUDON.- HORTTJS LIGNOSIS LONDINENSIS; 

Or, a Catalorne of all the Llfl^neous Plants cultivated in the neig^hbourhood of Lond< 
which are added, their usual prices in Nurseries. By J. C. Loudon. Sto. 7s. 6d. clotl 



LOW. -ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GB 

BRITAIN ; comprehendinjr the Natural and Economical History of the Species and 1 
Illustrations of the Properties of External Form ; and Obsenrations on the Princip 
Practice of Breedinr. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture inti 
versity of Edinbur]^. 8vo. with Enfljavinffs on Wood. 25s. cloth. 

LOW. -THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIM 

Of Great Britain Described. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. The Plates fh>m Drawi 
W. Nicholson, R.S.A. reduced ^rom a Series of Oil Paintinn, executed for the Agric 
Museum of the University of Edinburgh, by W. Shiels, ILaLA. 2 vols, atlas quano, 

Rlates of animals, beautiruUy colouredf after Nature, jtf 16. 16s. half4>ound in moroo 
1 four separate portions, as follows :— 

The OX. With 22 plates, ^€"6. 16s. 6d. I The HORSE. With 8 plates, ^es. 
The SUEKP. With 21 plates, ^6. 16s. 6d. . | The HOG. With 6 plates, ^62. 28. 

LOW.-ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

CoapreheBding the Cultivation of Plants, the Husliandry of the Domestic Animals, 
Bconony of the Farm. By D. Low, Esq. F. R.S.E. New Edition, with Alterations an 
tiosia, and an entirely new set or above 200 Woodouta. 8vo. 218. cloth. 

LOW.-ON LANDED PROPERTY, 

And the ECJONOMT of ESTATES : comprehending the Relation of Landlord and ' 
asd the Principles and Forms of Leases ; Farm-Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, E 
ments, and other Rural Works; Minerals; and Woods. By David Low, 8im|. I 
8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. 

LOW -AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE SIJ 

BODIES OF CHEMISTRY. By D. Low, F.R.S.E. Author of " Elements of Practical . 
ture," *' A Treatise on Landed Property and the Economy of Estates," " A Treatist 
Breeds of the British Domesticated Animals," " The Breeds of the Domesticated An; 
Great Britain Illustrated and Described." 2d Edition, enlarged and improved. 8vo. 9 

MACAULAY.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 

ACCESSION OF JAMES II. By Thomas Babbinqton Macaulay. 5th ] 
Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. 32s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS » 

TRIBUTED to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Thomas Babinoton Mac 
6th Edition. S vols. Svo. 36s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With " Ivry" and " The Armada." By Thomas Babinoton Macaulay. New 
16mo. 4s. 6d. cloth ; or 10s. 6d. bound in morocco. 

MR. MACAULAY'S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With numerous Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by 
Scharf, Jun. and engraved by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Fcp. 4to. 21a. 
morocco, 428. 

MACKAY.-THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE ENGl 

LAKES ; a Summer Ramble. By Charles Mackav, Esq. LL.D. Author of <* The 
and its Tributaries," &c. Svo. "vith beautifiil Wood Engravings from Original S 
14s. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH.-SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH'S MISCE 

NEOUS WORKS; including his Contributions to THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
by Robert James Mackintosh, Esq. 8 vols. Svo. 42fl. cloth. 
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LCKINTOSH.-THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Bf Sir Jamks Mackintosh. Reprinted Arom the Cabinet Cyclopedia. Fcp. 8vo. with 
Portarait, 5a. cloth ; or bound in vellum, 88. 

rCULLOCH.- A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. New Edition, (1849), corrected, 
enUuTf^, and improved ; with a Supplement. 8vo. SOs. cloth ; or 55b. half- bound in russia. 

*«* The SuppLBMBNT to the laat Edition, published in 1847, may be had separately, price 
4t.M.aBwed« 

;CULLOCH -A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 

TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the yarious Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD. By J. R. |I'Culloch, Esq. New Edition (1849), revised and enlarged ; 
. indndinji: new articles on Australia, Austria, the British Empire, France, &c. : in 2 thick and 
I llinilli iirintri Volumes, illustrated with 6 large Maps 8vo. 4^4. cloth. 
I *«* A SuppLBMBNT to the Edition pablishod in 1846 embodies the latest information with 
L inject to the Australiau Colonies, New Zealand, Natal, Labuan, &c. Price Ualf-a-Crown. 

■CULLOCH.-AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE AND STATIS- 

TIGAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE ; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, 
Industry, and Civil and Religious Institutions. By J. R. M*Culloch, Esq. New Edition 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved 2 thick vols. 8vo. 42s. cloth. 

rCULLOCH.-THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECO- 

' KOMY X being a Classified Catalogue of the principal Works in the different departments of 
Pofitkai Economy, with Historical, Critical, and Biographical Notices. By J. R. M'Colloch, 
Siq. «vo. 14a. cloth. 

fCULLOCH.-A TREATISE ON THE SUCCESSION TO 

; PROPERTY Vacant by Death: including Inquiries into the influence of Primogeniture, 
Istsila. the Law of Compulsory Partition, Foundations, &c. over the Public Interests. By 
J. R. M'CuLLOCH, Esq. 8vo. ta. 6d. cloth. 

*CULLOCH.-A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

nUCTlCAL INFLUENCE of TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. 
]|*CuLix>CH, Esq. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

tADAME DE MALGUET : 

^^ A Tale of 1820. 3 vols, post 8vo. 81s. boards. 

lAITLAND.-THE APOSTLES' SCHOOL OF PROPHETIC 

INTERPRETATION: with its History to the Present Time. By Charles Maitlano, 
Author of **Tht: Church in the Catacombs." 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

" We hava no heBitation in ncommending it to the consideration of all itudenta of the prophetical writings, as 
one of til* mott valuable works that has ever appeared on the subject." BaiTisH Mao^zuiB. 

lAITLAND -THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS : 

. A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome. Illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. By 
Charles Maitland. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 
14s. cloth. 

^RCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

Ib whicb the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experiments. 
By Jahb Marcst. New Edition, enlarged and improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

3ET.-C0NVERSATI0NS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are fkmiliarly explained. By Jane Marcbt. New 
Edithm* enlaiged and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with 28 Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 



LRCET -CONYERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

III wUch the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Jamr Marcbt. New 
Bditton revised and enhirged. Fcp. 8vo. 78. 8d. cloth. 
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THE ICAiklAGE 5EilTI.:E ILLna5AlII>:- 

TKt K.Wr If H^JKJMXnXJLTi'.^ rf XaT3LZ»:9T. InK *TS» Bnik of Gtawi 

MARRTAT.-K*R5Di A5D IKE lA?! I5I)IA5 AKCHI- 

iOiK 1? v.- fUtrjm. isi^raL »»i. v3^ iwiw UAa 

M iRRYAl -MASTERXA5 REAM : 
M\RRTAT-THE MlSsIOy; 

«>r^ »!«UM =31 A.^r^i9L Vrssea. 53r Tvaz Tvgit. Br Gbcvk F. Mabxtat. CB. 
^ JfMt«nnn Bcr^tj,** «ce. S r:te. V?. *ps. laL clH^ 

MARRTAT.-THE PRIVATEER'5-MA5 05E HOBRH) 

TeAft5i AG^i. Bf Cs^ftLi f, Ma&itjit, CB. Avtluar of " Iff ii^ BndT.*> te. 9 itli> 
fej^. ¥9&, 12t. <(S0e&. 

MARRYAT -THE SETTLERS 15 CANADA- 

Wrttim «!» Tomir Pwpl«' Br Ovuik F. Ma bktat, CB. J 
Ac<r. 5e« EdstiOD. frp. 9t<>. vitfc 3 IBartntioH, Ts. Cd. dolh. 

MATTEUCCI -LECTURES 05 THE PHTSICAl VESSO^ 



MKSA OF U VINO BRINGS. By Sievos Cablo MArrarcci, FntmaarmtktVwhm^l 
«r PSm, TmulatMl omIct tbe saperintcBdcBee of J. Fereira, JI.D.FJL& Tin ntiiirirr 
the JUiyfa] Medical and Chinnrgtad Sodetf. 12bm. 9b. doOu 

MAU5DER -THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And UBR4RT of REFERENCE. Comprumir an Enctish GmuMr; TUMeiof Ad* 
Verti«] DwtioctaODt ; Proverbt. Teniu, and Fbraaca, ia Latin. "|—^hh French, andlMMb 
traiwtot^d; New and Enlaixed Engliah Dictaonarr; DfnctMns Ibr Ronmailin; IM 
Vuhtrml OaxKtoer; Tables of Fk>palation and aratiitir*; Lot of Cities, ITiiithi. ■! 
MarlfM Toims in tU United KinsdoBi ; Regfolstions of tte General Fiost Ofiee; lirtofM^ 
Animal, Vtii^eUble, and Mineral Productions ; Compendioos Clawical Dictionarr; SoipCM 
Proper Nan>es accented, and Christian Names of Men and Women : with L^ Muiai 
translsted; List of Abbreriations ; CbronolofT and Hiatorf ; rnnnif iiiliiim Law DiLli—Tl 
Abstract of Tax AcU; Interest and other Tkbles ; Forms of bristotarr Address : IMkia 
Precedency; Synopsis of the British Fteraffe ; and TaUes of Xunber, Money, WeMli^al 
Measures, By Samuel Mauxdee. 18th Edition, revised throogfaoot, and grcatly alar'' 
Fcp. 8f0. 10s. cloth ; boond in ronn, 13s. 

MAUNDER.-THE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASUEI: 

A new and popular Encyclopedia Of Science and the BeDes-LettRS ; indodinr all BnMki* 
Science, ana everr Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a ftaB' 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all perMms desirous of acquiring i nftw matioa la Hi 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient RefBRMCtslH 
more instructed. By S.Maundee. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth; bound iarsai^ IB 

MAUNDER -THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature : in which the Zoologica] Charaeteriilki ^ 
(lintinfrulnh the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with a variety of iMHi^ 
inff Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts and General Economy or the iM 
Kingdom. To which are added, a Sylw>us of Practical Taxidermy, and a Okfla* 
Appendix. Embellished with 900 accurate Engravings on Wood, from BnwiMpi ■■* 
expreMsly for this work. By Samuel Maundbe. New Edition. Fcp. 8fO. lOk ckOi !■■ 
in roan. 19s. 
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lAUNDER-THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

I GonsiatiDg: of Memoirs, Sketdies, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Age. 
and Nations, flrom tbe Earliest Period of History ; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Uiogrraphy. By Samuel Maunubk. New Edition, revised throui^hout, and 
oontaininff a copious Supplement. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. 

1ATJNDER.-THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Ck>mprisins^ a General Introductory Outline of Universal Histor)', Ancient and Modern, and a 
Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective inhabitants, their 
Religion, Manners, and Customs, &c. By Samukl Maundbr. ^ew Edition. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. 
I doth; bound in roan J 12s. 

r MAXIMS AND PRECEPTS OF THE SAVIOUR : 

Y . Being a Selection of the most beautiful Christian Precepts contained in the Four Gospels ; 
t iUnstrated by a series of llluminationH of original character, founded on the Passag^es— 

i *• Behold tbe Fowls of the Air," &c., "Consider the Lilies of the Field," &c. In a rich 

bindinfT, in the style of the celebrated opus Anglicum. Square fcp. 8vo. 21s.; or 30s. 

bound in morocco. 






MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT 

BRITAIN, and of the Museum of Economic Geology in London. Published by order of the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury. Koyal 8vo. with Woodcuts and 9 large 
Plates (seven coloured), 21s. cloth ; and Vol. II. in Two thick Parts, with 63 Plates (three 

coloured), and numerous Woodcuts, 42k cloth, or, separately, 21s. each Part. Also, 

BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS j consisting of Plates of Fi^u-es engraved on Steel, with 
descriptive Letterpress, and forming a portion of the Memoirs of tbe Geological Survey. 
Decades I. and IL royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. each; or, royal 4to. 48. 6d. each, sewed. 

MERIVALE.-A HISTORY OF ROME UNDER THE 

, EMPERORS. Book the First, "Julius Caesar." By the Rev. Charles Merivale. 
2 vols. 8vo. Nearly ready, 

MILNER -THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

By the Rev. Josbph Milnbr, A.M. With Additions and Corrections by the Late Rev. 
Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S. A New Edition, revised and corrected throughout, by the 
Rev. T. Grantham, B.D. Rector of Bramber, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Kildare. 
4 vols. 8vo. 46*2. I2s. cloth. 

THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR (ILLUMINATED). 

With rich and appropriate Borders of orig[ina1 Design, a series of Illuminated Figures of the 
Apostles, from the Old Masters, six Illuminated Miniatures, and other embellishments. By 
the Illuminator of the ** Parables." Square fcp. 8vo. in massive carved covers, 21s. ; or 
bound in morocco, 30s. 

MITCHELL.-JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION INTO THE 

Interior of Tropical Australia, in Search of a Route ftrom Sydney to the Gulf of CSarpentaria. 
By LiBUT-CoLONKL Sir T. L. Mitchell. Knt. D.C.L. Surveyor-General of New South 
Wales, and late elective Member of the Legislative Council of that Colony. 8vo. with Maps, 
Views, and Engravings of Objects of Natural History, 21s. cloth. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS. 

New and only Complete Edition. With some additional Poems, and Autobiographical 
Preflsces. Collected and Edited by Mr. Montoombry. 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 
Seven other Plates, 20s. cloth ; or bound in morocco, 36s. 

MOORE.-MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By Georob Moorb, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, &c. $ Author 
of '*The Power of the Soul over the Body," and **The Uhe of the Body in relation to the 
Mind." New Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

MOORE.-THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 

Considered in relation to Health and Morals/ By George Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. &c. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.-THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO. THE 

MIND. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal Ck>llege of Physicians, Loudon, 
Sec. New Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
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THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containinff the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in one yolnme, oniAyrB 
with Lord Byron's and Southey's Poems. With a New Portrait, by George Richmond, and 
a View of the Residence of the Poet. 8vo. 21s. cloth ; or 428. bo md in morocco. 

%* Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, ^St, 10s. cloth; 
bound in morocco. ^A. 10s. 

MOORE -SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

By Thomas Moorb, Author of "Lalla Rookh," "Irish Melodies," &c. First oo|leete4 
Kdition, uniform with the New Edition of Moore's " Irish Melodies," and " Lalla BiwklL*' 
Iftmo. with Vignette Title. [In Oetobw. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New and Cheaper Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay's **L^i j 
of Ancient Rome." With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of | 
Mr. Moore's Poetcal Works, and a Vignette by D. Maclise, R.A., Engraved on Wsod hj 
J. Thompson. 16mo. 6s. cloth ; or 128. 6d. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

With Vignette Title, from a design by Corbould. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. cloth ; or, 
bound in morocco, 13s. 6d. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

lUubtrated by D. Maclise, R.A. Imperial 8vo. with 161 Steel Plates, ^es. Sa. boards; or 
je4. 148. 6d. bound in morocco, by Hayday. ^oof Impressions (only 200 copies printed, of 
which a few remain), ^t. 6s boards. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH : AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New and Cheaper Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay's "Lays 
of Ancient Rome." With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of 
Mr. Moore's Poetical Works, and a Vignette by D. Maclise, R.A., Engnraved on Wood by 
J. Thompson. IGmo. Ss. cloth ; or 12s. 6d. bound in morocco, by Haydbiy. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH : AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With Four Engravings, Anom Paintings by Westall. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. 6d. doth; 
or, bound in morocco. Us. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH : AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With 13 Plates from Designs by Corbould, Meadows, and Stephanoff, engraved under the 
superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. Svo. 2l8. cloth : morocco, 35s; or, with India Proof 
Plates, 42s. cloth. 

MORELL.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

By J. D. Morell, M.A. Author of an Historical and Critical " View of the Speculative Fhilo- ! 
sophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century." Svo. 12s. cloth. j 

MOSELEY.-THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGI- ; 

NEERING AND ARCHITECTUIIE. By the Rev. H. Moselky, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's College, London ; and Author of *< lllustratioiui 
of Practical Mechanics," &c. Svo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 24s. cloth. 

MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. \ 

]>>' the Rev. H. Moselev, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's I 
College, London ; being the First Volume of the illustrations of Science by the Irofessorsof 
King's College. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. with numerous Woodcuts, 88. cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by James Murdock, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued to the present time, by the Rev. Hbnrv Soame8, M.A. 
4 vols. Svo. 48s. cloth. 



MURE.-A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 

Ln ERA'I URE OF ANCI KNT GREECE, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Solon. 
By William Mure, M.P., of Caldwell. 3 vols. Svo. [In thef 



MURRAY.-ENCYCLOP^DIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprisinga complete Description of the Earth : exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Uodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Cbia- 
nierce. Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hdgh Murray, 
F.R.S.E. : assisted by other Writers of emin.^nce. New Edition. Svo. with 82 Maps, and up- 
wards of 1,000 other Woodcuts, jg'a, cloth. 
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5EALE.-THE CLOSINrx SCENE ; 

OTt Christianity and Jofideli y contrasted in the Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Etv. Erskinb Kbalb, M. A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk ; Author of ** The Bishop's Daughter," 
« dalf-Sacritice," "The Life-Book of a Labourer," &c. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. Sro. 13s. cloth. 
%* Separately— Vol. I. (First Series), 6s. ; Vol. IL (Second Series), 7s. 

NECKER DE SAUSSURE.-PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 

Or, Ck>nsiderations on the Course of Life. Translated and abridged from the French of 
Madame Nkckbr Db Saussurb, by Miss Holland. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 19s. 6d. cloth. 
*»* Separately- Vols. I. and XX. 12s. ; Vol. IIL 7s. 6d. 

OWEN. -LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

and PHYSIOLCXJY of the INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College 
ofSiugeonsin 1843. By.RicHARD Owbn, F.R.8. Hunterian Professor to the CoUege. 8vo. 
with nearly 140 Wood Engravings^ 14s. cloth. 

OWEN -LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal ColWe of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the Ck)Uege. 
In 2 vols. Vol. I. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 

PARABLES OF OUR LORD (ILLUMINATED). 

PARABLES of OUR LORD, richlv illuminated, with appropriate Borders, printed in 
CohHurs and in Black and Gold ; with a Design from one of the early German Engravers. 
Square fcp. 8vo. 21s. in a massive carved binding ; or 80s. bound in morocco. 



PARKES.-DOMESTIC DUTIES; 



Or, Instructions to Youn|r Married Ladies on the Management of their Households, and the 
R^^ulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married life. By Mrs. 
W. Parkbs. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 9s, cloth. 

PARNELL.-A TREATISE ON ROADS, 

Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Flans, Specifications, and Contracts, made use of by Thomas Telford. Esq. on the Holyhead 
Road. By Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. New Edition, 8vo. with 9 Plates, 218. cloth. 

PARROT.-THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ARARAT. 

By Dr. Fribdrich Parrot, Proflessor of Natural Philosophx in the University of Dorpat, 
Russian Imperial Councillor of State, &c- Translated and Edited by W. D. Cooley, Esq. 
Author of the " History of Maritime and Inland Discovery," &c. 8vo. with a Map by Ar- 
rowsmith, and Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 

PASCAL'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS: 

Consisting of Correspondence with Relatives and Friends; Letter on the Death of his Father, 
in a complete state, fh)m ori^i^nal sources ; Philosophical Treatises ; Discourse on the *' Passion 
ofl^ove*' (lately discovered); Essay on the Art of Persuasion, and Notes on Eloquence and 
Style; Conversations— On the Condition of the Great, &c.; detached Thoughts and Notes, 
&c. : the greater part never before published in this Countrv, and laree portions from 
Original MSS. Arranged and translated from the French Edition of M. P. FauK^re, with 
Introduction, Editorial Notices, Notes, &c. By O. Pbarcb, Esq. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS: 

With an " Essay on Pascal,, considered as a Writer and Moralist,'^ by M. Villbmain, Peer 
of France, late Minister of Public Instruction, &c. Newly translated from the French, with 
Memoir, Notes, aad Appendix, by G. Pearce, Esq. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 8s. 6d. cloth. 

PEREIRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Difi^estive 
OrzBxis ; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan waa other 
Es^Biblishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. By Jon. Perrira, 
It.D. F.R.S. & L.S. Author of ** Elements of Materia Medica." 8vo. 16s. cloth. 



PESCHEL.-ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

ly C. F. Peschel, Principal of the Royal Military Collej 
2enuan, with Notes, by E. west. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with D 

^ . f Part 1. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Sq?a)«tely j part a. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, and Electro- 
V Dynamics). 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 13s. 6a. cloth. 



By C. F. Peschel, Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden. Translated ft-om the 
German, with Notes, by E. West. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Diagrams and Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 
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PHILLIPS.-AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 

RALOGY; compiisin^? a Notice of the Characters, Properties, and Chemical Constitfitioii of 
Minenda: with Accounts or the Places and Circumstances in which they are foand. B^ 
MTiLLiAM Phillips, F.L.S.M.G.S. &c. A New Edition, corrected, enlarged, and impnnre(( 
by H. G. Brooke, F.R.S. ; and W. H. Miller, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mineralognr in 
the University of Cambridge. Svo. with numerous Wood Engravings. [Jii theprea, 

PHILLIPS-FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

PALAEOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. Svo. with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 

PLUNKETT -THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE BRITISH 

NAVY. By Captain the Hon. E. Plunkbtt, R.N. Second Edition, corrected and ealaixed; 
with Notes, and new Information communicated by several Officers of Distinction. Post Svo. 
8s. 6d. cloth. 

THE POCKET AND THE STUD ; 

Or, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hibover. Author of 
" Stable-Talk and Table-Talk ; or. Spectacles for Toung Sportsmen." Fcp. Svo. with Portnit 
of the Author on his favourite Horse '* Harlequin," 5s. half-bound. 

PORTLOCK.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 

of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described onder 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portlock, F.R.8. 
&c. Svo. with 4S Plates, 24s. cloth. 

POWER-SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

with Pen and Pencil. By W. Tyrone Power, D.A.CG. From a Journal kept in thit 
Country, from July 1846 to June 1848. With 8 Plates and 2 Woodcuts, from Drawmcs made 
on the spot. Post Svo. 12s. cloth. 

"The book is very pleasantly written, crowded with picturesque sketches by both pen and pencil, and esbftiti, «itt 
brevity and clearness, a complete review of the past and present relations, complicated enongh in their origin and profrMS, 
between the native tribes, the New Zealand Company, the British Oovemment, and the settlers. We haw net seas tin 
case of New Zealand stated so fairly or so intelligibly elsewhere. Mr. Power's personal narrative considerably eakanoM 
the interest and valtie of his statements. His journeys up rivers and mountains, and in various directions across a 
trackless country, his intercourse with the natives, and the incidents of savage life which every now and then ivse upon 
hii course, are full of excitement, and bring out in their details an effective picture of the colonT." 

BxxTUTi Mi«onuu>T. 

PYCROFT.-THE COLLEGIAN'S GUIDE; 

Or, Recollections of College Days : setting forth the Advantages and Temptations of n ■ 
University Education. By the Rev. James Pycroft, B.A., Author of ** A Conrae of BofUik 
Reading," &c. Post Svo. IDs. 6d. cloth. [ 

PYCROFT.-A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 

Adapted to every Taste and Capacity : with Anecdotes of Men of Letters. By the ler. 
James Pycroft, B.A. Author of "The Collegian's Guide, &c." Tcp. Svo. 66. 6cL doth. 

RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

Translated by Sarah Austin, Translator of Ranke's " History of the Popes." Vols. I.ttdlL 
Svo. 30s., Vol. III. ISs., cloth. 

READER.-TIME TABLES 

On a New and Simplified Plan ; to facilitate the Operation of Discounting Bills, and the 
Calculation of Interest on Banking and Current Accounts, &c. : shewing, without cam» 
LATiON, the Number of Days from every Day in the Year to any other UKft ^or any paM 
not exceeding 365 Days. By Thomas Rbaobr. Post Svo. 14s. cloth ; or 178. caJf tettand. 

REID. - ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES AITO 

PRACTICE of WARMING and VENTILATING, with Preliminary Remarks on Hcaltktti 
Length of Life. By D. B. Rbi d, M.D. F.R.S.E. Svo. with Diagrams and Woodcuts, I6i. dmk. 

REST IN THE CHURCH. 

By the Author of " From Oxford to Rome : and. How it Fared with some who lately BiAilht 
Journey." New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

RICH. -THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 



DICTIONARY AND GREEK LEXICON : forming a Glossary of all the Words _ _^ . _ 
Visible Objects connected with the Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of the Atk i H 
With Representations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from the Antiqiie. Br A u i m t n 
Rich. Jun. B.A. late of Gains College, Cambridge Post Svo. with about 9/M» Wee** 
218. cloth. 



KOGERS -THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

ContainiDg^ a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and 
the best Modes of Cooking them. Together with a Description of the Physical Herbs in general 
Use. By J. Roobrs, Author of " The Fruit Cultivator." New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

iOWTON.-THE FEMALE POETS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

Chronologically arranged : with copious Selections, and Critical Remarks. By Frederic 
RowTON, Author of "llie Debater." Square crown 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

iOWTON.-THE DEBATER ; 

fiemg a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion ; with 
ample References to the best Sources of Information on each particular Topic. By Frederic 
RowTOM, Author of " The Female Poets of Great Britain." Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 
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ICHTER.-LEVANA ; OR, THE DOCTRINE OF EDUCATION. 

TkBoalafted from the German of Jean Paul Fr. Ricutkr. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

IDDLE.-A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. By the Rev. 
J. E. Riddle, M.A. Author of " A Ck)mplete Latin-English and Engflish-Latin Dictionary," 
:. "Ecclesiastical Chronology," &c. Tost 4to. uniform with '^Liddell and Scott's Greek 
Lexicon," ^2. 10s. cloth. 

aiDDLE.-A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 

L.aI IN DICTIONARY, for the use of Colleges and Schools. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 
New Edition. Svo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Seoaratelv \ '^^^ English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d. cloth. 
^i The Latin-English Dictionary, 21 s. cloth. 

MDDLE.- A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the Waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. New Edition. Royal 32mo. 4s. bound. 

"lIDDLE. -ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY ; 

Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Limits of the 
Church and its Relations to the State; Controversies; Sects and Parties; Rites, 
Institutions, and Discipline, &c. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. Svo. 15s. cloth. 

[ilDDLE -LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER; 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, 
M.A. Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

lillTCHIE.-RAILWAYS : THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS, 

and CONSTRUCTION. With Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Proposals for their I 
Prevention. By Robert Ritchie, Esq. F.R.S. S.A. Associate of the Institute of Civil j 
Engineers. Fcp. Svo. with Woodcut and Diagrams, 9s. cloth. 

aiVERS.-THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE ; 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families ; theii* History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. New 
Edition, corrected and improved. Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

ROBINSON.-THE WHOLE ART OF CURING, PICKLING, 

AND SMOKING MEAT AND FISH, both in the British and Foreign Modes. With many 
useful Miscellaneous Receipts, and full Directions for the Construction of an economical 
Drying Chimney and Apparatus, on an entirely New Plan. By James Robinson, Eighteen 
Years a Practical Curer. Fcp. Svo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

ROBINSON.-THE WHOLE ART OF MAKING BRITISH 

■ WINES, CORDIALS, and LIQUEURS, in the greatest Perfection ; as also Strong and 
Cordial Waters. To which is added, a Collection of Valuable Recipes for Erewinff Fine and 
Strong Ales, and Miscellaneous Articles connected with the Practice. By James Robinson. 
Fcp, Svo. 68. cloth. 
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SANDBY.-MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS. 

By GBOkOB &ANOBY, M.A. Vicar of Flixton, Saffblk. New Bdition, eonsi 
enUrfl^ed ; with an lotrodoctory Chapter on the Hoatility of Scientific and Medical 
Meameriam. Iftmo. 5i. cloth ; or in 3 Puts, aa. each. 

SANDFORD -PAROCHI ALIA. 

Or, Chnrch, School, and Parish. Bv John Sandforo, B.D. Vicar of Dnnchnrch, C 
to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, and Rorai I>ean. 8vo. with Woodcuta, 16a. cloth. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOME 

CHARACTER. By Mrs. John Sanoforo. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

SANDFORD.-FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sandfobo. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN.-PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY 

Or, Botany as an Inductive Science. By Dr. M. J. Schlbidbn, Extraordinary Profr 
Bouny in the University of Jena. Translated by Edwin Lankbstbb, M.D. F.R.S, 
Lecturer on Botany at the St. George's School of Medicine, London. 8yo. with Phi 
WoodcuU, 21s. cloth. 

" Wf ronftniitdatr onr rraden n the apn^araticc of an Eni(lUh edition of thU remarkable work, by a e 
■o capable to do ftiU JiMtif r to it aa Itr. I^nki'«t«>r. It cannot fkll to interest decpljr all tme lover* orl 
Hcience, and we believe it will be conaiderrd a valuable addition to our botanical literature." 

JAMxauM'a PmuiaorBiCAt Jo 

SCOFFERN.-TIIE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR, 

In the Colonies and at Home, chemically considered. By John Scoffbrn, M.B. Lo 
Professor of C*hemistry at the Aldersgate College of Medicine. 8vo. with lUostratic 
coloured) 10s. 6d. cloth. 

SEAWARD. -SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVI 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Se 
a detail of many extraordinary and hifi^hly interestinfp Events in his Life, from 17.?3 to 
written in hin own Diary. F.dite(i by Miss Jawk Portkr. 3d E<lition, with a New ^ 
and (Jeoj^raphical Introdiictioii. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

SENIOR.-CIIARLES VERNON : 

A Transatlantic Tule. By Liout. -Colonel Hknky Senior. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. bot 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

Printed in Gold and (^olourH, in thr; MiHHal style; with Ornamental Borders by Owen . 
Architect, and an illuminated KrontJHpiece by W. Moxall, Ksg. New Edition. Fi 
in a rich brocaded Hi Ik cover, 21h. ; or bound in morocco, by Hayday, 25s. 

SEWKLL.-AMY IIER15ERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the llev. William Skwkll, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of 
College, (Oxford. New K lition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

SEWELL.-GERTRUDM. 

A Tale. By the Author of" A.ny Herbert." Rdited by the Rev. William Seweli 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Colle^^c, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

SEWELL.-LANETON PARSONAGE : 

A Tale for Children, on the Practical Use of a portion of the Church Catechism. 
Author ot ** Amy Herbert." Edited by the Ilev. \V. Sewkll, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of 
College, Oxford. New Edition. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. I6s. cioth. 



SEWELL. -MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

Bv the Author of "Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rev. W. Skwkll, B.D. Fellow and 
of Exeter (JoUege, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vol.-*. fcp. 8vo. 12.4. cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY ]?OWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAK.SI'EARK; in which nothin/r is added to the Orifirinal Text ; h\ 
words and expressions arc omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud. By T. Boi 
Esn . F. R.S. New Edition . 8vo. with 36 Engravings on Wood, from designs by Smirke, I 
and other Artists, 2l8. cloth; or, in 8 vols. 8vo. without Illustrations, ^4. 14s. 6d. bo« 
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Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with Observations to make any one a Wliist Player; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecart^, Cribbasre, Backtcamnion. By Mi^r A * * * * *. 
New Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B * * * *. Fcp. 8vo. 3s cloth . 



SHORT WHIST 

Its Rise, Progress, ar 
also the Laws of Pit 
New Edition. Towhi 

jTHE GOOD SHUNAMMITE. 

; From the Holy Scriptares. With Six Orisrinal Desif^is by A. Klbin, and an Ornamental 
Border toeach page, in the Missal style, by L. Grunkr, printed in Colours and Gold. Square 
I fcp. 8vo. 21 s. in massive carved covers ; or 30s. bound in morocco. 

SINCLAIR -SIR EDWARD GRAHAM ; 

Or, Railway Speculators. By Catherine Sinclair, Author of "Modem Accomplish- 
ments," &c. S vols, post 8vo. \_Nearly ready. 

8INCLAIR.-THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 

By Catherine Sinclair, Author of "The Journey of Life," " Modern Society," "Jane 
Boaverie," &c. 2 vols. fcapSvo. 10s. cloth. 

" The authoreM has aacceeded In imparting to rpflectiona of a utronjfly religious nature the charms of literary 
embellishment. These essays or reflections will be found full of interest, as well as of instructive matter. Miss 
Mmclair has brought all the resources of a richlv stored and highly cultivated mind to l><>ar upon the subject of 
irliirion ; and has executed her task with so ranrh good taste, feelin);, and judcnrnent, that no one can read the work 
without deriving pleasure as well as instruction from the perusal " — Sunday Times. 

SINCLAIR.- THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

By Catherine Sinclair, Author of " The Business of Life," " Modem Society," " Jane 
Bouverie," &c. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

rNNETT.-BYWAYS OF HISTORY, 
From the Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century. By Mrs. Percy Sinnett. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
18s. cloth. 

IR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

From the Spectator.. With Notes and Illustrations, and Engravingfs on Wood f^om Desif^s 
by Frederick Taylbr, Member of the Society of Painters in Water Colours. [Nearly ready. 

^E SKETCHES : 

Three Tales. By the Authors of "Amy Herbert," "The Old Man's Home," and "Hawk- 
stone." New Edition. Fcp. Svo. with 6 Plates, 8s. cloth. 

SMITH.-THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH; 

Including his Contributions to THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, PETER PLYMLEY'S 
I LBTTERS, and other Miscellaneous Writing;s. New Edition, with Additions. 3 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 

SltlTH.-SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL'S CATHE- 

dral, the Foundling Hospital, and several Churches in London; together with others 
addressed to a Country Congregation. By the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Canon Residentiary 
Of St. Paul's Cathedral. Svo. 12s. cloth. 



SltlTH. 



-SACRED ANNALS; 



Or, Researches into the History and Religion of Mankind, from the Creation of the World to 
the Death of Isaac : deduced from the Writings of Moses and other Inspired Authors, copiously 
illustrated and confirmed by the Ancient Records, Traditions, and Mythology of the Heathen 
World. By George Smith, FA.S. Crown Svo. lOs. cloth. 

*»* Vol. II. comprising the History and Religion of the Hebrew People, from the Origin 
of the Nation to the time of Christ, is nearly ready. 

MlTH.- THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORI- 

CALLY CONSIDERED: or, a Succinct Account of the several Religious Systems which have 
obtained in this Island from the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest : including an Inves- 
tiiration into the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the Introduction of the 
Gospel into Britain, and theBtate of Religion in England till Popery had gained the ascen- 
dancy. By George Smith, F.A.S. New Edition. Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MITfl.-PERILOTJS TIMES; 

Or the Aggressions of Antichristian Error on Scriptural Christianity, considered in reference 
to the lingers and Duties of Protestants. By Geo. Smith, F.A.S. Fcp. Svo. 68. cloth. 
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'^ AND TABLE TALK; 

•r Y(1UNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hibotbr. New Edition. 

:;iit, 24s. cloth. 

i'MASTER'S ASSISTANT; 

■ 'se of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and all 

, t»(l with Shipping or Commerce : containin^i: the Law and Local Reg[ulations 

. »wiipr8hip, Charj^e, and Manag'ement of Ships and their Cargoes ; togetner with 

.;lirr >JatterR, andall necessary Information for Mariners. New Edition, rewritten 

.1. Kditcd by Graham Willmore, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law; George 

I s, of the Customs, Loudon; aud William Tate, Authorof** The Modern Cambist." 

>. cloth ; or, 29s. bound. 

. ilEN.-ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

y the Right Hon. Sir Jamks Stephen, K.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. a4s. cloth. 

" As a complf te treasury of biography of men whose lives deserve to be koo'wn, we heartily recommend these 
volumes to all who can admire talent, love healthy reading, and are desirous, not only of rich amusement, but of 
bfing famished with instruction worth the remembering." Cbujich and State Gassttb. 

STEPHEN.-niSTORY OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF 

SCOTLAND, from the Reformation to the Present Time. By Thomas Stephen, Author of 
"The Book ot the Constitution," " Spirit of the Church of Rome," &c. 4 vols. 8vo. with 24 
highly-finished Portraits engraved on steel, 32s. cloth. 

STEPHENS. -A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA, 

or, BEETLES: containingaDescriptionof all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, &c. With a Complete Index of the Genera. By J. F, 
Steph ens. F.L.S. Author of " Illustrations of Entomology." Post 8vo. Us. cloth. 

THE STUD, FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES AND PRACTICAL 

MEN: being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for use more than for show. By Harry 
HiEOVKR, Author of " Stable Talk and Table Talk." Uniform with the^lTie Pocket and the 
Stud." With Two Plates, one representing " A pretty good sort for most purposes;" the 
other " * Rayther* a bad sort for any purfjose." Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 

" A useful guide, not only to the practised buyer and fteller of horse flesh, but to a person who intends to be a 
p rehaser only on some special occasions. It will j^arJ him against many a fraud, if it does not quite put him up to 
the good points ; and after the perus il of this little volume it would be difficult for the knowing ones to take him in. 
Before buying a horse, therefore, we would advise all our readers to procure and peruse this volume : they will save 
the cost ten times'ovcr in the bargain." Critic. 

THE SUITOR'S INSTRUCTOR IN THE PRACTICE OF THE 

COUNTY COURTS : containing ell the Information necessary for Conducting or Defending 
a Suit ; the Fees payable on each Step ; Definitions of the Legal Terms used in the Proceedings ; 
an Abstract of the Act of Parliament ; the Rules of Practice, &c. &c. Also, a District Directory, 
giving the Names of all the Streets (and the number of Houses in each Street) which form the 
Boundaries of the Metropolitan Districts, made from an actual Per; mbulation arounct each ; 
and a List of the Country Districts^ By a County Court Assi&tant Clerk. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

SWAIN.-ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By Charles Swa in. Author of */ The Mind, and other Poems." Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

'* A volume of lyrics which will be read with av'idity The liversity of subjects — ^the harmonv of rhythm — the 

feeling and kindliness of heart — the pathos manifested — mu&t render this book deservedly popular, lucre is in 
numbers of the songs a striking originality that cannot fall to charm the reader and rivet his attention." 

SUMDAT TlMIS. 

TATE. -THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND 

WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred 
Narrative, supplied from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations : with the 
Horae Paulinae of Dr. Paley, in a more correct edition, subjoined. By James Tatb, M.A. 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. 8vo. with Map, 138. cloth. 

TAyLER.-MARGARET ; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, Chester, Author 
of " Lady Mary ; or, Not of the World," &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

TAYLER.-LADY MARY; 

Or, Not of the World. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, Rector of St. Peter's, Chester; 
Author of ** Margaret, or the Pearl," &c. New Edition, with a Frontigpiece engraved by J. 
Absolon. Fcp. 8vo. 68. 6d. cloth. 
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TAYLOR-LOYOLA: AND JESUITISM IN ITS RUDIMENTS. . 

By Isaac Taylor, Author of " Natural History of Enthusiasm," &c. ^ Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

** Various books on individunl Jesuits, or on the constitutions of their order, have lately apoenred, butnothine at all ap- I 

preaching in interest or merit to Lo^fnla : and Jentitimi in ita Rudimenta. ... a book that most be caremlly read bj I 

any one who wishes to form a true idea of Loyola, and an idea of Jesuitifnn."— Spectator. , 

"Mr. Taylor has thrown tofrether, with the powerftU erasp of his mind, the principal events and circumstances which I 
nTB rise to the institution of the Jesuit order, and sketched out the character of its founder with a masterly baud. After all 

toe trash that has been written on the subject of late, it is refreshini; to turn over the paees of a work in which the subject ' 

Is handled with the dignity and sererity of truth which its importance and the character of history alike demand." j 

J OHM BdIL. I 

THIRLWALL.-THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's (the Rev. Connop Thirlwall). A New 
Edition, revised ; with Notes. Vols. I. to V. 8vo. with Maps, 368. cloth. To be completed ! 
in 8 volumes, price 12s. each. [Vol. VI. nearly ready. . 

" We ar« glad to receive another volume of this edition of Bishop Thirlwall's ' History,' and are quite satisfied, on an 
inspection or its contents, at the delay which has occurred in its appearance. The work is one of which English scholar- ' 
ship mar well be proud — uniting sound erudition with elegant taste, an intimate knowledge of the sources of Greek i 
hiftory, with a discriminating judgment, and a very felicitouH style of composition. Having repeatedly expressed our ' 
opmion on its merits, we shall not now make any attempt at elaborate criticism.... We know of no classical history which, 
as a whole, is so entitled to approval and admiration. Bishop Thirlwall has evidently spared no pains to perfect the work, 
and he will have his reward in the permanent hold it must take on the public mind .... The present work is up to the 
requirements of the scholarship of the Hay. It is eru<lite without l>eing dry, and liberal without scepticism. It bespeaks 
the learning of a scholar and the manners of a gentleman, and constitutes a record of the past, from which the student ', 
and the phiUMopher of our day may gain an instructive insight into the character and institutions of the Greeks." 

Eclectic Review, i 

*»* Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Visrnette Titles, ^2. 8s. cloth. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Desi^s drawn o\i Wood, ; 
by Members of the Etchinfi^ Club. Engraved bv Thompson and other eminent Enffravers. , 
Square crown 8vo. uniform with "Goldsmith's Poems," 21s. cloth ; or, bound in morocco, ' 
by Hayday, 36s. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. i 

Edited, with Notes, Philosophical, Classical, Historical, and Biographical, by Anthony I 
Todd Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. Fcp. 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth. ; 

I 

THOMSON.-THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK \ 

ROOM, necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By .\nthon^ 
Todd Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and of 
Forensic Medicine, in University College, London. New Edition. Post 8vo. IDs. 6d. cloth. 

THOMSON.-TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Four-and-a-Half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and 
from One to Three Hundred and ^ixty-five Days, in a regular progression of single Days; 
with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to Ten Years. 
Also, numerous other Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Discounts. By John Thomso.n, 
Accountant. New Edition. 12mo. 8s. bound. ! 

THOMSON.-SCHOOL CHEMISTRY ; 

Or, Practical Rudiments of the Science. By Robert Dundas Thomson, M.D. Master in . 
Surgery in the University of Glasarow; Lecturer on Chemistry in the same University; and 

formerly in the Medical Service of the Honourable East India Company. Fep. Svo. with . 

Woodcuts, 78. cloth. : 

THOMSON.-EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE FOOD i 

of ANIMALS and the FATTENING of CATTLE: with Remarks on the Food of Man. By ; 
Robert Dundas Thoi^son, M.D. Author of ** School Chemistry ; or, Practical Rudiments . 
of the Science.'* Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

THE THUMB BIBLE ; 

Or, Verbum Sempitemum. By J. Taylor. Being an Epitome of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in English Verse. Printed from the Edition of 1693, by C. Whittingham, Chiswick. 
64mo. Is. 6d. bound and clasped. 

TOMLINE.-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 

BIBLE: containing Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures: 
a Summary of the History of the Jews; an Account of the Jewish Sects; and a brief 
Statement of the ('ontents of the several Books of the Old and New Testaments. By Georob 
ToMLiNE, D.D. F.R.S. New Edition Fcp. Svo. 5s. 6d. doth. 
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TOOKE.-THE HISTORY OF PRICES : 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from the year 1792 to the year 
1838, inclusive. Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Com Trade in the last Two Cen- 
turies. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 3 vols. Svo. j6'2. 88. cloth. 

TOOKE.-THE HISTORY OF PRICES, AND OF THE STATE 

of the CIRCULATION from 1839 to 1847, inclusive: with a eeneral Review of the Currency 
Question, and Remarks on the Operation of the Acts 7 and 8 Vict. c. 32: being a continuation 
ol " The History of Prices, from 1792 to 1838." By T. Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

TOWNSEND.-THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES 

of the LAST and of the PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Charles Townsbnd, Esq. M.A. 
Recorder of Macclesfield ; Author of " Memoirs of the House of Commons." 2 vols. 8vo. 
28s. cloth. 

TURNER.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Ueath of Elizabeth. By Sharon Turner, Esq. F.A.S. 
R.A.S.L. New Editions. 12 vols. 8vo. j6'8. 8s. cloth.— Or, separately, 

THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 8 vols. 8vo. ^£2. 5s. boards. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES. 6 vols. Svo. ^3, bds. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY Vlll. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. boards. 

THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH. 2 vols. Svo. 32s. bds. 

TURNER.-THE SACRED HlSTaRY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be Philosophically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Sou. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. New Edition, edited by the Rev. Sydney Turner. 3 vols, 
post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. cloth. 

DR. TURTON'S MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 

WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and with 
considerable Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Post Svo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates las. cloth. 

TWELVE YEARS AGO : A TALE. 

By the Author of " Letters to my Unknown Friends." Fcp. Svo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

TWINING.-ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF PAINTING: 

A Theoretical and Practical Treatise; comprising ^Esthetics in reference to Art— the Appli- 
cation uf Rules to Painting -and (>eneral Observations on Perspective. By H.I'wining, Esq. 
Imperial Svo. with numerous Plates and Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES; 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad.; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov. ; Mulii. 
&c. &c. New Edition, corrected. Svo. with 1,240 Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth. -Also, 

SUPPLEMENT of RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. New Edition. Svo. withWoodcuts, Us. cloth. 

YON ORLICH.-TRAVELS IN INDIA; 

Including Scinde and the Punjab,in 1842 and 1843. By Capt.LEOPOLD Von Orlich. Translated 
from theGermua, by H. Evans Lloyd, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. with coloured Frontispieces, and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, 25s. cloth. 

WALFORD.-THE LAWS OF THE CUSTOMS, 

Compiled by Direction of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majeisty's Treasury, and published 
under the Sanction of the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Customs; with Notes and a 
General Index. Edited by J. G. Walford, Esq. Solicitor for the Customs. Svo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

WALKER.-CHESS STUDIES; 

Comprising One Thousand Games of Chess, as really played by the first Chess Players ; 
forming a complete Encyclopiediaof Reference, and presenting the greatest Collection extant 
of fine specimens of strategy in every stage of the Game. Selected and arranged by Georoe 
Walker, Author of " Chess made Easy," &c. ~ - ~ - • 



Svo. 10s. 6d. sewed. 
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WALKER -ELEMENTA LITURGICA ; 

Or, the Churchman's Mirror, for the Scholastic Study of the Bo k of Common Prayer. By 
G. A. Walkkr, A.m., of Christ College, Cambridge. New Edition, entirely rearranged and 
considerably enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

WARDLAW.-DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS 

OF THE SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY— the Unity of God, and thelYinity of Persons in the 
Godhead j the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ ; the Doctrine of the Atonement ; the Christiau 
Character, &c. By Ralph Warolaw, D.D. New Edition, 8vo. 15s. cloth 

WATERTON -ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. By Charlks Waterton, Esq., Author of " Wanderings in South 
America." With an Autobiography of the Author, and Views of Walton Hall. New 
Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. 6d. cloth. 

*»* Separately— Vol. 1. (First Series), 8s.; Vol. H. (Second Series), 68. 6d. 

WEliSTER.-AN ENCYCLOPiliDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY , 

Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeepinar : as, I he 
Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the' modes of Warming, Ventilating, and Lighting 
them— A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of their Materials- 
Duties of Servants, &c. &c. &c. By Thomas Webster, F.G.S. ; assisted by the late Mrs. 
Parkes. New Edition. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 

WESTWOOD.-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN 

CLASSIFICATION OF INSECTS ; founded on the Natural Habits and compounding Organi- 
sation of the different Families. By J. O. Wkstwood, F.L S- &c. &c. &c. 2 vols. Svo. with 
numerous Illustrations, ^62. 7s. cloth. 

WILBERFORCE.-A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PREVAIL- 
ING RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Higher and Middle 
Classes in this Country, contrasted with Real Christiaidty. By Wm Wilbkrforce, Esq. 
M.P. New Edition. Svo. 8s. boards. -Also, an Edition in fcp. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth. 

LADY WILLOUGHBY'S DIARY. 

So much of the Diary of Lady Willoughby as relates to her Domestic History, and to the 
Eventful Period of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, and the Restoration (1635 to 1663) 
l*rinted, ornamented, and bound in the style of the period to which The Diary refers. New 
Edition. In Two Parts. Square fcp. 8vo. 8s. each, boards ; or 18s. each, bound in morocco 
by Hayday. 

WILSON. -THE LANDS OF THE BIBLE VISITED AND 

DESt BRIBED, in an Extensive Journey undertaken with special reference to the promotion 
of Biblical Research and the advancement of the Cause of Philanthropy. By John Wilson, 
D.D. F.R.S. Honorary President of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, j6'1. 16s. cloth. 

WOOD. -A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, 

And Interior Communication in General; containing numerous Experiments on the Powers 
of the Improved Locomotive Engines, and Tables of the comparative Cost of Conveyance o.i 
Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roads. By Nicholas Wood, Memb. Inst. Civ. Eug. &c. 
New Edition. 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 3 is. 6d. cloth. 

WOODCOCK.-SCRIPTURE LANDS : 

Being a Visit to the Scenes of the Bible. By the Rev. W. J. Woodcock, St. Agnes, Nassau, 
New Providence. With 4 coloured Plates. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

" This is a very entertaining journal. The author landed at Beyrout,and passing tlirou^h Damascus and Tibiria> 

to Jerusalem, from thence diverged to the most remarkable places in the Holy Land To UiOhe who take an inten->i ' 

in the present circumstances of Judsea we can safely recommend this volume. The author's vievss of the traditions »: I 

the holy places are quite those which we should take ourselves." Buitisu Maqazi.nj:. , 

ZUMPT'S GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. i 

Translated and adapted for the use of English Students, with the Author's sanction and I 
co-operation, by Dr. L. Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburjrh; i 
with copious Corrections and Additions comnmnicated to Dr. Schmitz, for the authorised i 
English Translation, by l»rofessor ZUMPP. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. Us. cloth. i 

{September 30, 1W9. ; 
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